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© maintain a reputation for unswerv- 

ing ideals, the shoe manufacturer cannot 
afford to compromise with circumstances. 
Good leathers are high and not too plentiful. 
The Nettleton class of workmanship is to be 
had only from a personnel trained in tradition 
as well as skill of hand. Anda Nettleton shoe 
will retain its individuality and integrity long 
after cheaper shoes demand repair or replace- 
ment. 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 














The Aberdeen 
Shown, together with 
other Nettleton types 
of fine footgear, in 
select boot shops. If 
you are not sure where 
to find Nettletons, write 
us for name of your 
nearest dealer. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN To MAIL INQUIRIES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7! STREET 
NEw YORK 


PARIS LONDON 
25 RUE DE LA PAIX 221 REGENT STREET 
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For early fall 


| choose a 


Ll ONG llar 


and assure your 
self of correct 
style, fit and wear 


TRADE 
MARK 


United Shirt & Collar Co. 
Also Makers of Lion Shirts 
Troy, N.Y. 
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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


ENLARGED FUR SALON 


(Fourth Floor) 


N view of the fact 

that its patrons have 
doubled their number, 
in justice to the fact 
that its fashions have 
doubled their smart- 
ness, the Fur Shop 
has doubled the size 


of its salon. 


All furs exhibited under 
natural daylight, and 
sold under the Franklin 
Simon & Co. 3uarantee 
as to fineness of pelts, 
authenticity of fashion, 
inteprity of price. 





wis 


(Illustrated) 


_ 


Gov’t skins), 48 in. lon, made in our own ALASKA SEAL COATS 995.00 to 1500.00 
Fifth Avenue workrooms, panel back, SQUIRREL COATS 565.00 to 1400.00 
shawl collar, adjustable belt. For imme- MARMOT COATS 195.00 to 325.00 


diate selection or made to 1500.00 


individual order. 


MOLESKIN COATS 545.00 to 975.00 




















Do you not stand a little straighter 
in your stockings when you have 
pride in the ownership of them? 
More people are buying Phoenix 
hosiery today than have ever 
bought any other brand. And 
the reason is, we are convinced, 
that economical buyers every- 
where are finding in our good 
product an unprecedented 
security and elegance—a thrifty 
and lasting pride in ownership. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 
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H. Altman & Cn. 


The new assortments of 


Men’s Autumn Suits 
Top Coats and 
Golf Clothes 


(Altman Standard) 










have the touch of distinction de- 
manded by every man who con- 
siders it essential to have clothes 
that express individuality. 







Ihe workmanship is by custom 
tailors, consequently men who 
formerly had their clothes made 
especially to order will find their 
requirements met in every par- 
ticular. 


THE MEN’S CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


is located on the Sixth Floor 
















Fifth Avenue Madison Avenue 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Streets 
New Pork 
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of course ! 
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white metal| 





Studs and vest but- 
tons fitted with 
bodkin-clutch back—- 
goes in like a needle, 
holds like an anchor. 
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Corre& evening jewelry. Mother of 
pearl centers, rims of non-tarnishing 


188 K 4 vest 189 K 3 studs 
: buttons $3.00 $1.50 
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Me Ana interest 


geil Jewelry is 
made with the genuine 
interest of every workman con- 
cerned. Even after Krementz 
jewelry has been yours for 
years, the interest of this house 
is still maintained. 


The name Krementz stamped 
on the back of every piece is a 
warranty that is ever forceful. 
It means: 


“If this article proves unsatisfactory 
at any time for any reason, any 
Krementz dealer or we will replace 
it free.” 
SOLD BY DEALERS 
i 


rement; & Co. 


ewark.N.J. 











6KL 
Collar buttons 
5c eac 
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Dobbs Building = 
Upper Fifth Avenue 


DOBBS 


Dobbs & Co, New York's most exclusive 
HATTERS, are showing for the Autumn 
season hats modeled on styles having the 
greatest vogue in London ~ noticeably 
small in shape, felty & durable in quality 
MAL Catalogue will be sent upon requeste 
620 Fifth Avenue —» 244 Fifth Avenue 
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FREE SAMPLE OF JARDIN DE LILAS OR JARDIN DE ROSE FACE POWDER WILL BE MAILED FOR 2 CENT STAMP TO COVER POSTAGE 
SPECIFY SHADE WANTED; WHITE, PINK, FLESH OR BRUNETTE 














$100 in CASH PRIZES 
every month to Women 


who use 


v/ ardin de Lilas 
Jardin de Rose 


“THE FRENCH TOLIET LUXURIES 
MADE IN AMERICA” 


ip vy, OMEN who have used Jarpin Beauty 


ai Creations—The French Toilet Luxuries 

"4 made in America—know that they are the 
finest products that can be made. A million women 
already know the marvelous purity, quality and value 
of the famous Jarpin de Rose and Jarp1n de Litas 
Face Powders, Perfumes, Toilet Waters, etc. In or- 
der to aquaint many more women with these exquisite 
creations,we make the following 


Special CASH PRIZE Offer 


We will give $100 in Cash Every Monrx until further notice for the 
best letters from women on Jardin de Lilas or Jardin de Rose Face Pow- 
der, Rouge, Perfume, Toilet Water, Talcum or Sachet. First prize 
$25.00—second prize $15.00—third prize $10.00—five prizes of 
$5.00 each and twenty-five prizes of $1.00 each —thirty-three prizes 
_ each month, Full details of the contest are contained in every box of 
Jardin de Rose and Jardin de Lilas Face Powder packed after May 1st, 
or will be mailed free on request. If your dealer is not yet supplied, he 
can get Jardin Toilet Luxuries quickly from any jobber, or direct from 
us. Read the following descriptions carefully, and order from your dealer. 
Rememser — the cash prizes are given every month. You may compete 
as often as you like. 
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JARDIN de LILAS POUDRE 
The French Face Powder Made in America 
AssoLuteLy pure, delightfully fragrant, made with a healing cream 
foundation, perfectly invisible if you use the right tint, more adherent 
and clinging than any you have ever known, guaranteed not only to 
contain nothing impure or injurious to the most delicate skin, but to be 
positively beneficia to all skins. Six ounce box, $1.00. (Jardin de 
Rose Face Powder—3 ounce box, 60 cents.) 


JARDIN de LILAS ROUGE 

The French Rouge Made in America 
Comes in liquid or creme —a perfect product of its kind—a revela- 
tion in natural coloring when applied lightly. In attractive bottles with 
metal screw top, 50 cents. (Jardin de Rose Rouge—Compacte, liquid 
or creme, 50 cents.) 


JARDIN de LILAS EXTRACT 
The French Perfume Made in America 


An odor that captivates every one. Very concentrated and therefore 
very economical. Its delicacy is inimitable. The full eight-ounce bottle 
is $16.00—one-ounce, $2.50—miniature bottle, 60 cents. (Jardin 
de Rose Extract at same prices.) 


JARDIN de LILAS EAU DE TOILETTE 
The French Toilet Water Made in America 


A tomLeT water of delicate and delightful fragrance, and of lasting 
quality equal to most perfumes. No such true French quality has ever 
before been offered at a similar price—one size only — four ounce 
bottle, $2.00. (Jardin de Rose Toilet Water at same price.) 


JARDIN de LILAS TALC 
The French Talcum Made in America 


Tue only talcum ever made that will stay on, It clings like a good face 
powder. Ordinary talcum is so light that it blows off as you put it on. 
This is a heavy powder, with a healing cream base that makes it a 
boon to tender skins, especially to men after shaving. It takes the shine 
off the face and keeps it off, while it smoothes and heals the skin. A 
revolutionary advance in a toilet luxury of universal use. In attractive 
glass sifter-top bottles, 75 cents. (Jardin de Rose Talc at same price.) 


JARDIN de LILAS SACHET 
The French Sachet Made in America 


Tuis is the most popular odor we have ever made in sachet — delicate, 
clinging and very lasting. Its extreme delicacy and softness are bring- 
ing it into general feminine use after the bath, and for babies, in addi- 
tion to this ordinary use as a sachet. In handsome glass containers— 
the one-ounce bottle, $2.00—the eight-ounce bottle, $15.00. (Jardin 
ce Rose Sachet at same prices.) 


eer CT 
OUR GUARANTEE~— We guarantee every Jar- 
din product to be made of the purest, the finest and 
the most costly materials of their kind, to contain 
nothing impure or injurious to the skin, and to give 
complete satisfaction tu the purchaser. Every dealer 
is authorized to refund your money without question 
if you do not find them to your liking. Address all 
correspondence to JARDIN, 42 Harrison Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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FREE SAMPLE OF JARDIN DE LILAS OR JARDIN DE ROSE FACE POWDER WILL BE MAILED FOR 2 CENT STAMP TO COVER POSTAGE 
SPECIFY SHADE WANTED; WHITE, PINK, FLESH OR BRUNETTE 
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,.NOX Silk Sailors for Women are presented for 
selection in a series of Autumn models at the 
Knox New York retail shops, 452 Fifth Avenue and 
161 Broadway, and by Knox agents in the leading cities. 


| KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
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VANITY FAIR 





And as for that old moot 
question, ‘‘Derby or Soft Hat 
for business wear ?’’— one’s 
hat is right or wrong only as it 
becomes him and harmonizes 
with the circumstances and 
the tout ensemble of his 
attire. —The Soft Hat below 
is the Feature Hat of the 
Season. 





The Young Man 
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of Affairs and His Hats 


Discussing the Tendencies of the Day in Men’s Headwear 








An interesting close-up of 
the Stetson Feature Hat 
—of exquisitely fine but 
firmfelt. Bound edge. Band 
and binding smartly har- 
monizing with the shade of 
the hat. 


S it is written in the an- 
cient Persian quatrain: 
“Into the hands of Time Allah 
gave a sieve, to separate the 
wheat of Truth from the chaff 
of Rumor withal.” 

So in the fullness of Time, 
the truth about men’s hat 
styles frees itself from rumor 
and false prediction. 


One sees nothing of the extreme novelties so freely 
predicted by interested parties a year or eighteen 


hats, and taking care of them. 

When all hats were rela- 
tively cheap, only a few 
thought much about quality. 
But hatting furs today are 
very costly—and very scarce. 

One pays near the Stetson 
price anyway, nowadays—so 
he would better have Stetson 
Quality and benefit by the 





Notethe fine thoroughbred 
lines of the Stetson Derby 
above. The crown fully 


rounded, yetnever“‘potty. 
The brim of conservative 
dimensions. 


Stetson resources. It takes an institution like Stetson 
to produce such a variety of hats in such sterling quality 


months ago. 

The emphasis is all on 
the clean line; the look of 
being fit, smartly set up. 

Part of this may well be 
the reflex from the months 
of drill and duty that sent 
four million men swinging 
through the days with 
heads up, shoulders back, 
on their toes and ready 
for anything. 

Men are more critical 
about their hats. 

They are wearing better 




















Iliustrating a smart type of 
crown justly favored by many— 
yet seldom so successfully de- 
signed as in the Stetson illus- 
trated above. 


One of a group of Stetson Soft 
Hats happily embodying that 
carefully careless ‘‘just run into 
town for the day” feeling. 


as the line of Stetson Hats 
now being offered by the 
leading hatters in the 
Metropolitan cities all 
over America. 

You find, too, that fewer 
men of position nowadays 
are satisfied to wear the 
same hat day after day— 
but alternate instead 
Derby and Soft Hat, each 
to its proper occasion; feel- 
ing all the more at ease 
for being inconspicuously 
right. 


Hats from JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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N BUYING clothes for the Fall and Winter season, the man of affairs is always 


4 guided by the same sense of value, by the same instinct for sound investment, 

1g that guides him habitually in all his business dealings. He will buy only what he 
Jy: e ° ° . 

Le really needs; but if he needs to buy something, he considers it worse than poor 


economy to buy inferior quality. 

KAHN Made-to-Measure Clothes meet the standards of the wise investor 
—in material, in workmanship, and in price. 

Nothing but profits have been sacrificed in our adjustment of prices to 
meet economic conditions—as always, quality is first with us. 


KAHN -TAILORING > CO. 


UF INDIANAPOLIS U.S.A Copyright 1920 Kahn Tailoring Co. 
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Marlike SPORTS COATS, Wan-tailored 


“4N—and especially the out- 
door species — has been the 
inspiration for these Kenyon Sports 
Coats. The lines are long, the cut 
trig, trim and fad/leur, the fabrics, 
everything out-doorish from softest 


On sale everywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 
Identify the genuine Kenyon 
New York Styles by the label: 
C. Kenyon Company 
Makers « New York 





Style cards and name of local 
merchant mailed on request. 
C. Kenyon Company, Inc. 
5th Avenue Bldg., N. Y. 


Sports Coats 


blanket-cloths to marvelous heather 
tweeds, in all colorings. 


Tue Dark Coat is a Kencheviot of flatteringly man- 
like cut and long lines that make its wearer look taller. 


Tue Licut Coat is a Kenyon camel’s hair adapta- 
tion of men’s style to feminine figures and desires, 


223 Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


Exclusive Fabrics, Expertly Tailored 
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LEADERSHIP 


| VIATION history—aviation accom- 
| plishment—in America has been written 
largely around Wright Achievement. | 
| Pioneering in a field that offered no precedent il 





| | 
iI made necessary a technical organization capable | 
of wide vision and engineering skill of the 


| 
| 
highest order. 
| 
| 
| 


The latest Wright-made achievement — the i >: 
Wright-Hispano Aeronautical Engine—is the 
sum of fifty thousand separate experiences in i 


i * i Se 
¢ is PO i 


aviation engines—a record incomparable! i 





This company is making the building of avia- i ‘ he 
tion engines its sole interest and is committed i} | : 
to the production of only the highest types of il 
motors for all aircraft. 











eee 





Wows 


Wright-made Engine installation where reliability 
of performance is paramount. There is a Wright 
made Motor for practically every flying craft. 





Our Service Department will advise with you 
concerning engine installation on request. 


WRIGHT 


Acronautreal qi Corporation 


‘Paterson N.J. 








Plane manufacturers and owners are insisting on 


Member Manufacturers? 
Aircraft Association 





: i Trans-continental Mail 5% 
Plane Medel M-B-4 | 

{ Thomas Morse Aircra. 

) Corp., Powered with 
Wright-Hispano 

Aermautical Engine 






















Tire 


OTHING is surer 

than this—that the 

man who bets 
against the informed 
opinion of the tire users 
of this country is going 
to lose. 

The average American 
motorist is essentially prac- 
tical. He may get off the 
track now and then. 


But always you will find 
him going right in the end. 

The trouble with the 
irresponsible type of tire 
dealer is that he allows 
his ideas of his customers 
«o be bred in an atmos- 


CET, SESE 


Lenten 


is 


dge is Spreadin 
than Some People seem to 


phere of distrust and fos- 
tered by a small coterie, 
not at all representative 
of the motoring public. 


Not every motorist of 
whom he takes advantage 
always finds it out imme- 
diately. 

But the time it takes for 
motorists generally tocom- 
plete their tire education 
is growing less and less 
every season. 


* * * 


The United States Rub- 
ber Company has always 
stood for a wider spread 
of tire knowledge among 
motorists. 


a Se Each size of tire is designed to carry a cer- 
sstaanasaoasiannecee f ape tain load at a certain air pressure. 


you the proper size and pressure for your 
car. 
that are often overloaded. 


VANITY FAIR 


An overloaded car, like the one on the left, 
one of the shortest cuts to tire trouble. 


Any good tire dealer will be glad to tell 


It is well to use oversize tires on cars 





Doing everything it 
could to encourage them 
to greater care in fire Sse- 
lection. 


Firm in the belief that 
the more they know about 
tires, the quicker they will 
come to quality. 


* * * 


Back of the legitimate dealer 
who sells /egitimate tires stand 
all the weight and influence and 
responsibility of the United 
States Rubber Company—the 
largest and most experienced or- 
ganization of its kind in the 
world. 


Go to him when you wanta 
tire. For that way—and that 
way only—lies economy. 





Faster 


ink_7 


United States Tires 
United States @) Rubber Company 


Fifty-three Two hundred and 
actories thirty-five Branches 








-——- 


The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


Saree 
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AWanpiants 
new york // 


by 


"A PHOTOGRAPHIC DIARY” 
Sent Gree _on Request 
b he NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 


}220 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORE 


a Plant at Orange N.J. since 1883 
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A MAN'S  GLOV 





It’ 
FOWNES 


that’s all you need to 
know about a 
glove 


sa 


3 REQUIREMENTS 





wei 


“BUCKS’—You will need a 
pair of Fownes swagger buck- 
skins. Buck is essentially the 
dressy sport glove for a wide 
variety of occasions....A cheer- 
ful, likable hand companion, of 
great durability. May be 
cleaned many times. 


“CAPES’”—One or two pair 
of Fownes sturdy cape- skin 
gloves, of course. Handsome 
and durable, they are your 
standby gloves for street wear 
all Fall and Winter. In 
conservative shades of tan, 
cordovan and slate. 


“MOC HAS”—Indispensable 
for nearly all formal, or semi- 
formal occasions. Some men 
prefer them for morning wear as 
well. Fownes velvety mochas 
are made of the genuine Black- 
head Arabian Sheepskin, in 
smart shades of grey and slate. 


WE suggest securing your gloves now, while 
stocks are complete. Do not wear too small a 
size; a well-cut glove may be comfortably loose 
without wrinkling —that is the Fownes way. 


IT will really pay you to get the genuine 


PROBABLY you know them....if not, a hand- 
to-hand acquaintance will reveal why they are 
celebrated for fit, finish and workmanship. The 
—— leaders of style for one hundred 
and forty-three years! 


DEALERS who sell Fownes gloves handle 


Fownes. 








The name is invariably in the wrist. 


FOWNES BROTHERS & CO. 


119 West 40th Street 


dependable and up-to-date merchandise. 


NEW YORK 
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KNIT JACKET 


You can slip aTom Wye Knit Utility 
Jacket under your coat in a jiffy. It 
gives all the protecting warmth and com- 
fort of an extra coat, without its bulk. 

Tom Wye Knit Utility Jackets are knit, 
by the famous Tom Wye stitch, of the 
finest woolen yarns, in a wide range of 
heather mixtures. 


TOM WYE, Inc., Winchendon, Mass. 
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Some of the cars using Perfec- 
tion Motor Car Heaters as 
Standard Equipment on one or 
more models: 


Cole Aero Eight 

Columbia 

Crow Elkhart 

Davis 

Dixie Flyer 

Dorris 

Du Pont 

Gardner 

Grant 

Haynes 

Holmes 

Hudson 

King 

Kissel 

Liberty 

Maibohm 

Marmon 

Mercer 

Mitchell 

Moon 

National 

Northway Motors Corp. 
(Truck Cab Bodies) 

Oakland 

Oldsmobile 

Paige 

Premier (all models 

Re Vere 

Roamer 

R.& V. 

Scripps-Booth 

Standard 8 

Stutz 

Stephens Salient Six 

Templar 

Velie 

Westcott 

Willys-Knight 

Yellow Taxicabs of 
Chicago 
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Automobile salesmen point with pride to a Perfection Heater because no motor car is 
complete without one. A Perfection Motor Car Heater is now recognized as a necessary 
part of automobile equipment. 


A Perfection Heater adds warmth and comfort to your car on the coldest winter day, 
and makes fall and spring motoring more enjoyable. The Perfection Heater equipped car 
is used in comfort every day in the year. 


Not merely a foot-warmer but a real heating plant. Utilizes exhaust gases. No operating 


expense —“ The Heat is There —Why Not Use It?” 


Forty-five prominent automobile manufacturers have provided for the owner's comfort by 
adopting Perfection Motor Car Heaters as standard equipment on one or more models. 
Be sure your new car is so equipped. 


Perfection Heaters may be readily installed in new or old cars, both open and closed 
models, Write for name of local dealer handling Perfection Motor Car Heaters. 


THE PERFECTION HEATER & MFG. CO. 
6548 CARNEGIE AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NMawukactared in Canada by Richards- Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd,, London, Ontario 








Perfection Motor Car eater” 
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DUPONT 


| Automobiles 























POWERFUL, ARISTOCRATIC, COMFORTABLE; 
A RARE COMBINATION THAT IS IMMED~ 
IATELY APPARENT IN DUPONT AUTO~ 
MOBILES AND WHICH MAKES THEM DE~ 
SIRED ABOVE ALL OTHER AUTOMOBILES. 
DUPONT MOTORS, INC., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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LMOST any “eight” is a good per- 
former. For the multi-cylinder prin- 
ciple operates like running oil— 

smoothly and silently. 

That’s what everyone requires. But— 


Has it occurred to you that there are radical 
and fundamental differences in eights? 


The Apperson design gives to the world 
eight-cylinder performance, plus. 


For this motor, while possessing all the virtues 
of the Eight, operates with the thrift of the 
Four. 


It’s all in the design. Eighty parts have been 
eliminated. 


For example, there is but one cam shaft and 
only a pair of cam gears meshed direct. There 
is no chain. 


This motor is two small, simple fours merged 
into one at the base. 


Result! A rare combination of Eight smooth- 
ness with the advantage of the strictest Four 
economy. 





Drive an Apperson first—then decide 





APPERSON Bros. AUTOMOBILE Company, Kokomo, INp. 
Export Department: One Hundred West Fifty-Seventh St., New York City 


The Apperson is one of the few fine cars 
built complete in one plant. The Apperson 
ideal is thus carried out to the smallest detail, 


Apperson bounds in high from 1 mile an hour to 
40 in 20 seconds. From a 40-mile speed comes 
to a dead stop in 4 seconds. Turns in 38% feet. 
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“Cheer up, Eve, there'll be no more tire trouble on this trip; I got a Kelly-Springfield.” 
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Maitbohm 


Enduring Style 
Tailored in such good taste that 


its attractive lines will compel 
admiration long after the ex- 


we 
' 


Le actoelome-vele Mm o)U2-\eucmt-l ele) (o-Me) ME de(~ 
day become obsolete... Maibohm 
represents a permanent style 
value—a car of such conserva- 
tive dignity that pride of owner- 
Jobim elelebaccMmeataelersgecelpiameel- leh a 
seasons of use. Within this 
smart exterior sturdy valve-in- 
head power gives thrilling 
throttle response in Maibohm 
—the lightest good six made. 
$1595 f. o. b. Factory 


Maibohm, Sandusky, Ohio 


Makers of Fine Vehicles Since 1888 
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ostwick finns) shirts and jerkins are 
made for all men and appreciated by all men. 
The style of these garments fits them for work or 
for everyday wear. Comfort and careful manufac- 
ture make them friendly garments for long wear. 


The Bostwick dealer has an advantage in offering 
practical garments for practical men. Bostwick 
flannel shirts are tailored to fit; with roomy sleeves, 
snug set collars, matched buttons and a wide 
range of colors. The jerkin’s wide range of useful- 
ness for sports and work makes it an attractive 
garment for all manner of men. 


Make Friends With Winter 


JOHNSON, BOSTWICK & COMPANY 
117 Bostwick Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Know Bostwick by this label 
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Jerkin—Government jer- 
kin leather; reinforced 
armpits ; large button- 
down flap pockets; 
straight or shawl collar. 





Reversible coat—Velour 
and government jerkin 
leather; can be worn 
either side out; excel- 
lently tailored; three- 
way collar; large patch 
pockets and belt. 
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Trench coat-——Best velour, 
in dark a dark grey 
or mode; best suede 
jeather lining; full belted; 

tur collar; inverted pleat 
back. 


Dealers are invited to write 
for further particulars re- 
garding Bostwick Warmwear 
garments and Bostwick sell- 


ing plans. 


The Bostwick 


line makes friends with all 
customers and is a valuable 


business asset. 
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HERE is no skimping in the 

hospitality suggested by _ this 

seven passenger Roamer Sedan. 
Graceful, sturdy, invitingly commodi- 
ous, it is the embodiment of travel 
luxury, complete. The high-powered, 
smooth-running motor is a source of 
added satisfaction as season after sea- 
son rolls by. Every purchaser of a 
Roamer is allowed individual selection 
of color and upholstery, at no added 
cost. Complete information on re- 





quest. 
e | Hees Beh ope am =6The Barley Motor Car Company 


at ‘eo ry rae cee 1920 Reed Street Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE HIGHEST IDEALS OF THE DESIGNER’S ART 
ARE MATERIALIZED IN HUDSON. IN ITS MOTOR 
LIES POWER NEVER YET TESTED TO ITS LIMITS, 
THE SPEED AND FRESHNESS OF THE WIND. 
THERE IS A MODEL FOR EVERY PURPOSE, SOCIAL 
OR BUSINESS. 
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Greatcoats for Men 


HERE is more “‘snap” in Patrick Styles. Their fashionable lines 
are clean-cut and comfortable. Carefully tailored from the famous 
Patrick cloth that gives warmth and long service. 


There is no other cloth just like Patrick cloth. It is as 
distinctive to America as are friezes to Ireland, cheviots 
to Scotland and tweeds to England. It is made from the 
thick, long-fiber North Country wool from ‘‘sheep that 
thrive in the snow.” 


It is manufactured exclusively in Patrick woolen mills 
and made up into garments in Patrick factories. Patrick 
controls every manufacturing process from raw wool to 
finished garments. 


Look for the green and black Patrick label. It identifies 
these long-fiber northern wool garments. If your dealer 
does not carry them permit us to refer you to one who does. 
See these styles for men, women and children in 
our new 1920 catalog, showing Patrick-Duluth 
fabrics in natural colors. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
Sole Manufacturers of both Cloth and Garments 
Avenue C Duluth, Minn. 
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THE MOST “BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 





EN who have driven the most ex- 

pensive motor cars find that our 
five-passenger “Glenbrook” satisfies 
every demand of luxurious motoring. 
In this model they have found all the 
power, speed and comfort of much 
larger vehicles—and a very gratifying 
relief from excessive upkeep. 


For this reason the “Glenbrook” is 
regarded as an altogether distinctive 
product with a tollowing peculiarly its 
own. It makes an immediate appeal 
to the experienced motorist—the man 
who realizes that investment value is 
the only true basis of economy and 
ultimate satisfaction. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 





Manufacturers of Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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VERY HANSEN model, whether 

in Glove, Gauntlet or Mitten 

style, is so correctly designed and built 

that it satisfies your demand for cor- 

rectness in taste, with comfort and 
long wear assured. 


In a Hansen you have full hand free- 
dom, conforming to every motion of 
fingers and wrist. And Hansen builders 
know how to make gauntlets which 
protect without bulkiness, and look 
handsome without conspicuous style. 


Hansen leathers are durable as well 
as beautiful, unrivaled for softness 
with strength. 


O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Company 
521 B Wright Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The design worn above, our style No. 937, is typi- 
cal of Hansen character, Elegant, unobtrusive, it 
combines gauntlet protection with glove freedom. 


This and the styles below, with many others, are 
fully described in our Book of Gloves. Write for 
it, then see your dealer and choose your favorites. 
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A Glove 
Within a 
Glove 
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Cuas-A-STevens & Bros. 


CHICAGO 























(Sketched from life in 
our new French Room.) 


| New and. (9xClurive 
| #® CORSET SHOP» 
of Satisfying Vervice 


HE high esteem in which Stevens’ Corset charm and youthful grace with perfect contour, 
style and comfort. 











Service is held by our discerning Clientele 
; a oe | sa derecetligihiaie eiialibican French and American made corsets. 
Se OS ee ill eat eee Laced in front and laced back models together 


corsets of individuality and distinction. with slip-ons. Hip confiners and rubber, satin and 
tricot corsets without lacing. 

. Suited to every woman from the dowager to 

| Each customer who places herself in the the young miss. Corset, $5.00 to $40.00. 

| 











| hands of a Stevens Corsetier receives indi- Vedio teein-an EXTENSIVE ond 
| vidual and trained attention. Lines are per- EXCLUSIVE. selection of bandeaux and 
| fected—angles smoothed—conveying poise, brassieres. 








YOUR PATRONAGE IS INVITED. | 
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100% PURE NATURAL WOOL 


For Autumn 


HOSE very unusual English 

Camel’s Hair Polo Coats, intro- 

duced to America by Jaeger, are 
much in vogue. Modish in tailoring, 
with lines that are smart and youthful; 
soft and light, yet warm; they meet the 
requirements of many occasions. 


Scarfs with gay borders, chic looking 
tams to match them; woolen hosiery 
that fits the ankle snugly, and sweaters 
for either sport wear, afternoon or 
evening. 


The JAEGER label in every woolen article you 
buy means assurance that every fibre is 100% 
pure wool. 


If there isn’t a JAEGER shop in your city 
write us for illustrated book. 


Dr. Jaeger's Company 
306 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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402 Boylston St. 


Boston 











HE Kissel designing and 

construction policy imter- 
prets “custom-built” as a Fact 
—not a theory; a Practice— 
not a phrase. 
In every detail of equipment 
—under-the-surface as well as 
on-the-surface—the most 
painstaking care is taken, not 
only to make each car complete, 
but of the custom-built quality 
and exclusiveness demanded 
-by, and expected of, Kissel 
Tradition. 

Three open and three closed 

custom-built models. 
Kissel Motor Car Co. 


Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 
x, gOminggerr® of the: ALL-YEAR Car, 
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The Solution of the Whole Problem 
DECORATION CARPETS FURNITURE FABRICS 


W.& J. SLOANE 


47th STREET & 5th AVENUE. 


WASHINGTON DC. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THE IDEAL TYPE A HEAT MACHINE 


ORE commodious living quarters may be secured by remodeling the 
basement. Coisneniion of the usual damp and dirty cellar “hike 
warm and recreational rooms is now the vogue, through use of the new 


“IDEAL TYPE ‘A’ HEAT MACHINE.” 


Its construction embodies the most practical and scientific features of 
automatic control and economical heat development. Its trim insulated 
jacket makes the Type “A” Boiler dust-free and gas-tight. The owner 
is assured of de luxe heating service. 

Records of installations through severe winter use show savings of 30% 
in fuel, with decided relief in caretaking. 


Send for Catelog 
mantean suth AMERICAN RADIATOR IATOR (COMPANY Recetas tae 
Michigan Avenue charts and 


Chicago construction details 
Branches and Showrooms in all large Cities 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 3 
ZA 


Copyright 1920 by Americar Kadiator Company we 





The New 
MARMON 354 


The war found in the Nordyke & 
Marmon Company an organization 
particularly well qualified to ac- 
quire the extreme accuracy required 
in the building of aircraft engines. 
And it is this exceptional precision, 
applied 0 motor car production, 
which is in large measure responsi- 
ble for the remarkable performance 
and long , life of the New. Series 
- Marmon, 34, 


Norpyke & Marmon Company 
Betablished 1851 =< INDIANAPOLIS 


CHAMPION 
|} UBERTY | 
| ‘MOTOR 
| BUILDERS | 
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By courtesy of 
Mr. Charles Dillingham of 
the New York Hippodrome 
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CERTIFY that this is an actual photograph, 
taken upon the stage of the New York 
Hippodrome, of my five-ton elephant, Jennie, 
standing on an empty Taylor Trunk. This 
Jennie did without injury to the trunk, 


Pethe or 


Trainer of the 
Hippodrome Elephants 










Ten thousand pounds of Elephant 
on an empty Taylor Trunk / 
And nothing happened! 
ENNIE, prima donna of the OUR valuable wardrobe | will 
New York Hippodrome pachy- \ fie Te Vee keen be 
not only baggage insurance, it is lug- 

gage luxury. 





derms, was the elephant. 


















































A Taylor Wardrobe, taken at You can buy the particular ‘Taylor 
Trunk illustrated for $150—tax $10. 
random from stock, was the trunk. It is the kind an elephant couldn't 
crush—a Taylor Wardrobe. Equipped 


Yet the five-ton crushing strain 
of Jennie’s four huge feet didn’t 
even warp the Taylor Trunk. The 
trunk an elephant can’t crush, a 
baggage smasher can't wreck. 


This “trial by elephant” is simply 
cumulative proof of a durability al- 
ready demonstrated through continu- 
ous trial by hard travel, the kind of 
usage which has made ninety percent 
of stage, concert and circus stars put 
their costly wardrobes only in Taylor 
Trunks. 


with everything to keep your clothes 
unwrinkled, uncreased. Sumptuously 
lined, provided with five drawers, ten 
hangers, a shoe box, and patented de- 
vices. Yale locks inside and out. 
Write for our valuable Trunk Book 

How to pack a trunk correctly is dis- 
cussed by experts in our beautiful new 
Trunk Book. Yow ll want this authori- 
tative information. The book will be 
sent free on request, with the name of 
the nearest Taylor Trunk dealer. We 
deliver trunks to all parts of the 
United States. 


Cc. A. TAYLOR TRUNK WORKS, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

In New York at 212 West 44th St. he? astor 

In Chicago at 30 East Randolph Street 


Opposite 
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LET A 
CALIFORNIAN 
TELL IT! 


“We've got the finest climate, the big- 
gest trees, the wildest history, the grand- 
est hotels, the fightenest trout, the most 
superb mountains, incomparable rail- 
roads, unsurpassable scenery, the 
smoothest roads and the prettiest girls! 


“We have a better time and more fun, 
we live longer and our gasoline costs us 
less, in this garden of Eden—this Para- 
dise,—this Pearl of all the states, etc., 
etc., etc.,” 


But the strangest, most unusual and— 
irritating!—thing about California is that 
everything they say about it is—true! 





ties ° ° 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 





© Pub. Photo Service 


VANITY FAIR 





And if you want to take the most in- 
teresting railway journey in America and 
see for yourself how the Western and 
better half of this country lives—let the 
Travel Bureau route you to California. 


The Travel Bureau knows every good 
hotel from Fred Harvey’s Casa del De- 
sierto to the lordly Fairmont on Nob 
Hill. It knows the best routes, the rail- 
road and steamship connections, and 
every interesting place from Tahoe on 
the Nevada line to the little old Mission 
Dolores asleep in the city of St. Francis. 
And if you want accurate and varied 
information on every phase of travel, here 
or abroad, sign and mail the coupon to 


VANITY FAIR’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 





i i RMR 
VANITY FAIR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU, 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me all available information concern- 
ing the places I’ve marked on the coupon. I expect 
Pe as nO vpnncsnensssckessecsesieusssane 
SR TP IR BNE. on ci nincccnncocchsecessnennes’ 


Calitornia Atlantic Seaboard The South 

-- San Francisco . -Boston .- Virginia 

. - Yosemite ..Atlantie City . Gulf Coast 

- Beach Resorts . New York ..The Carolinas 
.-So. California .. Washington . -Florida 
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| FRANKLIN K.PIERCE, ASSOCIATE MANAGER 
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at Dartmouth Street 


Appeals to the discriminating. 
Offers a privacy and dignity 
seldom found in larger hotels. 
it claims the distinction of 
being Bostons daylighted hotel: 
it is open on all four sides to 
the sunlight. Its spacious 
corridors and public rooms 
quietly but elegantly furnish. 
ed, give at once a feeling o' 
welcome to arriving guests 
They will always find the 
hotel cool and delightful 
during the summer months. 
Close to the exclusive shop- 

ing district. 
wo blocks from Back Bay 
Stations. 


C..H. GREENLEAF CO., PROPRIETORS 
EVERETT B.RICH, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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Atlantic City's Newest and Most Distinctive Hotel 


CURING September and October you will find Atlantic City, 
America’s Riviera, at its best, and The Ambassador, conducted on 
both American and European plans, offers you, the quality of 
service and unexcelled cuisine that appeals to a discriminating clientele. 


Ocean bathing is comfortable until late in October, and The Ambassador 
has its own great indoor salt water swimming pool with swimming 
instructor. Privileges of 18-hole golf course, deep sea fishing and hunting 
jn season. 

Among the many distinctive features of The Ambassador are the famous 
Japanese tea room overlooking the ocean; the spacious Pompeiian grill 
where you may dance to the strains of The Ambassador Dance Orchestra; 





the Renaissant salon, and the promenade decks 4 FZ 
giving an unobstructed view of the Atlantic. Sym- ae ; 
phony concerts every evening. a ral 


You may rent a delightful California bungalow 


cs AB, 
set in an Italian garden directly opposite The 2AA Ss 
Ambassador and with Ambassador service. The a Oy a 
Ambassador, with 800 rooms and baths, is in the Eber :) 
heart of Atlantic City’s most exclusive residential ; 


district. Write for booklet. 


The Ambassador Hotels System: 

Ambassador, Atlantic City; Ambassador, New York; 

Ambassador, Santa Barbara; Ambassador, Los Angeles; 
Alexandria, Los Angeles. 


A 






Let the 


Travel Bureau 
do it. 


After you've decided 
S on that trip or that 


i tour, after you know 


just about where you 
are going— write to 
Vanity Fair’s Travel 


The best 
route, the right hotel, 


Bureau. 


the proper season, 
many other travel 
questions are an- 
swered, promptly 
and accurately, by 


Vanity Fair’s 
International 
Travel Bureau 
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HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal New York 


“and a Good Disposition , 


The thing that keeps the hotel man forever watching his p’s and q’s is human nature. 


Equipment—however elaborate or well thought out—and machinery and luxurious 
furnishings and ingenious comfort-devices are all appreciated by travelers; but they’re all 
forgotten when some human part of the machinery—some employee, and usually some 
way-down subordinate—makes the wrong sort of human contact with one of our guests. 


That, of course, is the big 
reason why two hotels may be 
practically alike in size and 
equipment, and yet as different 
in character and “disposition,” 
if the word is permissible, 
as two people of the same 
weight and height can be. 
Hotels are a lot like people in 
“disposition,” when you come 
to think of it. 

We think a great deal of the 
perfection of our equipment. 
Take the Pennsylvania’s tele- 
phone system, for instance— 
with its 3340 phones, 200 
telautographs, a staff of a hun- 
dred and ten people, and the 
largest private-exchange switch- 
board you'll find anywhere. 
Every part of the telephone ser- 
vice which wecan control within 
the hotel is set up as perfectly 
as the best brains of the tele- 


phone business could make it; 
and the money it cost is shock- 
ing to think of. Yet, if the 
voice that comes to the guest 
over his wire isn’t tuned just 
right, or if the brain behind the 
voice is slow or stupid or in- 
different, the whole elaborate 
equipment is, for that transac- 
tion, inferior or “rotten”’. 


That’s the human-nature 
side of it. 


But this is what I’m getting 
at: you can depend upon it that 
when we put that sort of almost- 
perfect machinery into our 
hotels, we aren’t going to be 
lax about the kind of human 
beings we turn it over to. You 
can be sure that in any Statler- 
operated hotel the management 
is doing its best all the time to 
see that the human element is 


Srila 


kept as carefully up to par as 
the equipment. We want every 
guest to be “handled” like the 
intelligent, reasoning, fair- 
minded being he is (and practi- 
cally all our guests are all those 
things); and if you, patronizing 
any of our hotels, ever fail to 
get the sort of treatment we 
want you to have, the manager 
of that hotel wants to know 
it—and he'll do something 
about it, too. 

By the way, I’ve often asked 
business men (I especially enjoy 
asking salesmen) how they’d 
like it if they had to do ninety 
percent of their business with 
men who have just finished a 
night’s ride in a Pullman, or 
who are hungry, or both at 
once. That’s how the hotel man 
gets to know something about 
human nature. 














Hotel Pennsylvania, with its 
2200 rooms, 2200 baths, is the 
largest hotel in the world—built 


there is. 


others. 


Associated with it are the four 
Hotels Statler in Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and St. 


Hotel Statler. 


All have private bath, circulating 
icewater and other unusual con 
Louis; _veniences in every room. An en- 
and operated for discriminating and each of these five hotels tire block of ground in Buffalo 
travelers who want the best makes reservations for all the has just been bought, for a new 
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Around the World on 


American Express Travelers 
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& years travelers have paid their hotel bills in ° 
a Singapore or Chicago, purchased silks in 7 
¥, Japan, clothing in England and souvenirs in ms 
5 France, bought transportation all over the Y 


world and paid for all their travel require- 
ments with American Express Travelers 
Cheques. 
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The Advantages 


of carrying Travelers Cheques in place of 
currency are self-evident. Currency requires 
constant care to prevent loss or theft and 
must be changed into the money of the 
countries visited. Travelers Cheques are 
spendable everywhere and are only of use 
when countersigned by the original pur- 
chaser. Your own signature is the only 
identification required and this simple sys- 
tem applies throughout the world. 
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Pound Sterling Cheques issued in amounts 
of 5 and 10 pounds, for use in Great Britain 
and the British Colonies. French Franc 
Cheques in amounts of 200 and 400 francs in 
France and its colonies. Dollar Cheques for 
use in North and South America, the West 
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Letters of Credit 


American Express Letters of Credit are 
convertible into Travelers Cheques or cur- 
rency. 
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Bon Voyage 


To insure a pleasant trip abroad, 
financially, carry 


“A'B ow N Boers Cheques 


Through the Bankers Trust Company’s foreign ser- 
vice arrangements have been made so that travelers 
holding ‘‘A-B-A” Cheques may exchange them, on 
arrival in Europe, for other ‘“A-B-A” Cheques 
stamped with their equivalent in sterling, francs or 
lire, etc., based upon the current exchange rate. 


Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, in 
convenient leather wallets — at almost any bank in the 
United States and Canada. 


For full information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 

















tke reputation of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, illustrious 
and world-wide as it is, does not 
approximate the spoken enthu- 
siasm of its guests. 


The Waldorf - AsLoria 
Fifth Avenue 93° ano 44" Streets, New York 
L.M.Boomer .- - » President 
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brshing Square 
NEW YORK 


She ‘World Center f 
Great Hotels 


Under the direction of JOHN MS E.BowMAN, Pres. 


The appeal of these sumptuous 
hotels of Pershing Square is as cos- 
mopolitan as the great metropolis . 
itself. The best of the varied in- 
terests, comforts, and luxuries in 
20th century hotel life are concen- 
trated here. 10,000 guests a day 
and every day a different 10,000. A 
personal hospitality and individual 
attention are assured by the com- 
bined efforts of a group of the best 
hotel managers in the world. 


The traveler, arriving at Grand 
Central Terminal, can go directly 
to any one of the Pershing Square 
Hotels without taxicab or baggage 
transfer.” Theatres, clubs, restau- 
rants, art galleries, concert and 
exhibition halls nearby; and but a 


block away — Fifth Avenue, the : 
heart of the fashionable shopping H otel Commodore 











sig . : Geo. W. Vv 
The Biltmore district. Surface cars, elevated Geataea A ieee if 
Adjoins the Grand Central Terminal and subways at hand, bring every ‘Get off the Train and Turn to the Left’’ 


part of the city within easy touch. 


Murray Hill Hotel 


James Woons.Vice-Pres. 
A Short Block from the Station 
PLAN OF PROPOSED NEW BUILDING 





ALSO The Ansonia 
Eow. M. Tierney, Vice-Pres. 
Broadway at 73rd Street 
in the Riverside residential section 


The Belmont 


James Woops. Vice-Pres. 
Opposite Grand Central Terminal 
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The one instrument that plays 
Victor Records perfectly 





That instrument is the Victrola. It is specially made to play 
Victor Records, and similarly Victor Records are made to be 
played on the Victrola. No combination of substitutes will 
enable you to hear the great artists of the world as they them- | 
selves have chosen to be heard. | 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demonstrated | 
at all dealers on the first of each month. 










Victrola 


nl 
REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
This trademark and the trademarked word 


“‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. Look 
Victor Talking Machine Company under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, New Jersey Camden, N. J. 
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Bucking the Bucolics 


Showing wnat will Happen once the Weakness for Week-Ends has Got the Better of You 


T is Thursday! The complexities of the 
week in town are all but over, but the 
Friday complex is with me again. How 

to spend the week-end? Some day I shall 
write a book: Advice to Bachelors on how 
to Pass the Time from Friday to Monday. 
Surely no one has given more exhaustive 
and brain-wracking thought to the question. 

Of course, I can stay in town; but the 
thought of the funereal silences at the club 
on Saturday and Sunday, makes me shud- 
der. I might go to the country—I am still 
toying with an invitation, as yet unan- 
swered. But the instant I come to the point 
of telephoning my host, my heart sinks at 
the thought of what befell me on my last 
week-end. 

It was Thursday, and I believed myself 
pale from overwork. I persuaded myself 
that I needed the wide fresh air of the 
country. My nerves tingled, like a tele- 
phone in the dead of night. 

Then, like the good fellow that he is, 
Wyndham asked me to spend a quiet week- 
end with him. 

My heart at once leapt up at the thought 
of Wordsworthian daffodils (it was a lit- 
tle late in summer, and the daffodils long 
since faded, but then I know the names of 
so few flowers). Without the aid of a 
rhyming dictionary, I immediately fol- 
lowed with thoughts of rills and lush 
thickets and plump red and white cows, 
grazing placidly and growing plumper, if 
not redder and whiter. In short, I was 
filled with bucolic suggestion. 

I boarded the train on Saturday morn- 
ing, composing myself as contentedly as a 
worm in a chestnut. 

Wyndham met me at the village station, 


‘in a violent red racer, which gave me a 


warm feeling inside, like a glass of Bene- 
dictine — swallowed in the American 
fashion. 

We motored to the house. There was a 
hasty lunch, oppressed by a heavy sense 
of Wyndham’s in-laws and children. His 
father-in-law, stout and rosy as a Georgian 
squire, kept up an air of forced gaiety, 
like Christmas dinners in a family that 
still takes its Dickens seriously. His wife’s 
mother was the sort of woman who refuses 
to grow old at an age when it’s the only 
decent thing to do. His wife—but his wife 
was my hostess, and I feel a mild restraint 
in speaking of her. Suffice it to say, that 
she was a hostess, and. as such, believed in 
entertaining a guest every minute of his 
waking hours, and in not letting him be 
bored with any unnecessary sleep. 


FTER luncheon I was whisked off to 
play eighteen holes of golf, then hurried 

in another direction for what is called a 
brief, invigorating dip. I shall only say that 
I can bear up under the thought of my ap- 
pearance in golf stockings, but that the very 


idea of a bathing suit always depresses me. 
I am invariably reminded how difficult it is 
to be both a gourmet and an Adonis in one 
and the same life. 

There then followed another Charlie 
Chaplin motor ride, and mint juleps after 
that. As a means of invigoration, I will 
willingly stake a single mint julep against 
the whole North Atlantic. 

Mrs. Wyndham assumed a hostess’s most 
solicitous aspect. 

“T hope you will like our arrangements 
for the evening. Tony thought you would 
enjoy dinner in town, seats at the Follies, 
and a nice quiet motor back, by moonlight. 





AFTER THE WEEK-END 


Soul portrait of any popular bachelor, on his 
Monday morning return to the city, after any 
fashionable house-party in the country 


There is a beautiful full moon now.” 

Thanks to the recent juleps, I agreed 
heartily. I said that I was a hopeless ad- 
dict to dining in town; I adored the Follies, 
even to the point of seeing them for the 
fourth time; while motoring by moonlight 
brought out all my natural but usually 
somnolent romance. 

So, back again to the city, which I had 
so carefully planned to escape. 

At two-thirty the following morning, I 
threw back an initialled sheet and a rococo 
quilt, and flattened my exhausted body 
against the cool mattress. 


HE following morning, solicitous lest 

the quiet of the country pall on me, my 
host and hostess led me—showing, I trust, 
a coy reluctance—toward the golf links. A 
little nine hole foursome; then home and a 
rubber or two of bridge before luncheon. A 
partner given to audacious bidding did give 
me a few moments of relaxation. As a 


player I’m not very playful, but as a dum- 
my I am one of the dumbest known to man. 

In the afternoon we shot like a vermilion 
streak through the Connecticut countryside, 
to visit Dudley Fawkes. Dudley’s an old 
college friend of mine, whose chief walk in 
life is a stagger. We found him engrossed 
in noting the sound of ice against the sides 
of a glass filled with rye and seltzer. We* 
joined in his experiments and passed on to 
detecting the difference when ginger ale is 
used instead of seltzer. The whole party 
then decided to motor back for dinner, and 
Mrs. Dudley Fawkes took my place in the 
red racer, while I changed cars and _pre- 

pared to bet on Fawkes’ blue roadster in 

the race back to Wyndham’s. 

As we zig-zagged between double lines 
of flivvers and the outraged yokelry, I be- 
gan wondering if Wyndham intended to 
follow Ben Hur’s ethics in racing us. He 
certainly made persistent and all too near- 
ly successful efforts to deprive us of a rear 
wheel every time he passed us. At the en- 
trance to Stamford, the odds went up on 
the blue, and, caught up in a burst of en- 
thusiasm, I broke into contemptuous guf- 
faws as we passed Wyndham’s car. 
Fawkes made his blue roadster hop from 
left to right, and leap from angle to angle 
between the Sunday afternoon traffic. I 
gave a casual wind-swept glance to the 
rear, and saw that the township of Stam- 
ford had thoughtfully provided us an es- 
cort of three motor cycles. One of these 
finally overtook us, on the thither edge, so 
to speak, of the town, and invited us to 
accompany him to the police court. 

We spent three hours in the station wait- 
ing for the chief of police, who was said 
to be at dinner. As for myself, I began 
thinking of New York with increased un- 
derstanding, and, as for dining there that 
night, it seemed to me the one thing in 

the world that I really wanted to do. 

There remained only the ride back to 
Wyndham’s, the late and scanty supper, 
the long game of poker, and an incredibly 
early breakfast on Monday, to complete 
the perfect calm of my visit. 

So, here I am again, confronted with the 
self same problem. 

But he who hesitates, in social matters, is 
usually saved. I have been dallying with 
the idea of refusing Dudley Fawkes’ sug- 
gestion that I share a two days allowance 
from his private stock, in the country. 

I wavered only when I thought of the 
club and that oppressive loneliness which 
comes when your voice is never heard ex- 
cept by waiters and hat-boys. Now—to coin 
a happy and original phrase—I should 
worry. A diverting means of escape from 
both the mad rush of country life and the 
dullness of the club library, has suddenly 
appeared. The postman has just brought 
in the new copy of Vanity Fair. J. P.B. 
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To Her Future Happiness 


"THEIR lovely daughter. Entrusted to the keeping of a new 

son. Wonder memories, as the intimacies of her expanding 
life since babyhood float like a panorama of beauty through the 
thoughts of her loved ones gathered here. Her own wedding 
breakfast! And her mother’s wedding silver too—silently sug- 
gesting another joyful day of long ago—reflecting an enchanting 
background, such as only silver can—sometime to be handed 
down to mingle with the silver gifts of the new bride—there to 
be treasured through all the years as the priceless reminder of 
happy family ties. 


Gorham Sterling Silverware is sold 
by leading jewelers everywhere 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 


VANITY FAIR 


THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEW YORK 
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Ruth St. Denis dancers and pupils of the Denishawn studio in Cali- 
Wy fornia,—a recent dance pageant arranged and directed by Miss St. Denis 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Margaret Anglin Returns to New York 


In Addition to Starring in “The Woman of Bronze”, Miss Anglin will Revive Several Greek Tragedies 
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Cox, and the Coming Election 


The Candidates and the Solemn Referendum 


T may be mere ignorance, but I have never 
read a book on government which faith- 
fully described the importance of the cal- 

endar. For our institutions run on schedule. 
Where, in England, they change ministers 
when the ministers no longer work, in America 
we change them when the constitutional alarm- 
clock rings. 

The English system has some direct bear- 
ing upon the business to be done; the Ameri- 
can system is impersonally above all considera- 
tions of business. Nobody resigns, nobody is 
unseated before his term is up. A change 
occurs when the allotted period runs out. The 
incompetent persists, the competent may hear 
the referee’s whistle blow as he is racing for 
a touchdown. Quantity of time rather than 
quality of performance govern the elective 
offices. And so, whoever is elected in No- 
vember, 1920, is elected, please God, for every 
minute of the time until March 4, 1925. He 
is elected for the whole time it required to 
tight the war, and he will be with us, please 
God, no matter what he does, or how we suffer. 

It is truly an awful thought. In a gloomy 
moment it would almost seem as if Procrustes 
had devised the arrangement which makes the 
term too long for weak men and too short for 
great men. Indeed, unless you believe with 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Penrose, that anybody will 
do if he stands without hitching, the choice we 
make every four years is appalling. For the 
sovereignty of the voter is a little like the 
married life of those insects who die after one 
terrific nuptial flight. They know not what 
will come forth. 


Government and the Calendar 


ND yet there is a solid wisdom in the 
scheme. The men who devised it lived close 

to nature, and nature is productive and sterile, 
efficient and inefficient in a rhythm of the 
seasons. There was no reason for them to 
assume that an urban and military world 
would produce sudden emergencies and Mr. 
Harding’s ‘“normalcies’” regardless of time. 
And if any one had prophesied that an Ad- 
ministration would reach a point, such as this 
one reached last autumn, where its impetus 
Was arrested, and when by every canon of com- 
mon sense and of parliamentary government 
resignations and general elections were in or- 
der, the Founders would probably have an- 
swered that the calendar was a safer standard 
than the mood of a people. They might have 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


argued further that you arrive at a soberer 
decision if you know in advance when you are 
to decide, than if you simply obey that impulse. 
The rigid term may produce queer results, but 
in the long run, when the averages are made, 
it vindicates itself. 

This year, however, it has produced queer 
results. The election comes either too late 
or too soon, for it most certainly comes at a 
time when the voters at large are not sharply 
divided on anything that either party has to 
offer. Nine months ago there was a divided 
opinion about the treaty. There is still a di- 
vided opinion, but there is no very strong opin- 
ion except among a comparatively few. There 
are fierce irreconcilables and there are warm 
leaguers, but if the politicians who know their 
business are a gauge of what the public cares 
about, then the American voter to-day expects 
nothing from either party. 

For what did the two parties do? 

Did they select candidates who represented 
the issue on which the solemn referendum was 
to be taken? They did not. They avoided 
such candidates. They avoided Johnson and 
Hoover at Chicago, and anybody who was 
identified with Wilson, at San Francisco. The 
Republicans picked a man whose view on the 
League no human being could discern, and 
the Democrats picked a man who had never 
up to the time of his nomination identified 
himself nationally with the League in any 
memorable way. In fact, so irrelevant were 
both candidates to the issue that was supposed 
to divide them, that the newspapers actually 
waited breathlessly to find out whether Mr. 
Harding was for the Republican reservations 
and whether Mr. Cox was orthodox. 

And then to cap the climax, the Democratic 
chairman blurted out an interview one warm 
day in Washington saying that we weren't to 
become too much excited about the whole thing. 
He was, of course, promptly spanked and 
silenced, but a truth is not so easily expunged. 
Those who discount the words that politicians 
use and watch their acts find it hard to create 
the illusion for themselves that the issue be- 
tween the two parties is isolation as against 
co-operation. As a campaign stunt it may be 
effective to show that the Republicans are com- 
mitted to the policy of the armed hermit, be- 
cause Hiram Johnson has blessed Warren G. 
Harding. But no one who knows American 
politics is deceived. For he knows that in the 
future as in the past, Johnson may count be- 


fore election but Murray Crane and the Fast- 
erners count after election. They know that 
campaign speeches ow count for very little, 
later. They note that the Republican friends 
of the League are, on the whole, remaining 
Republican. And those who are not entangled 
in words feel morally certain that the extent 
and the character of American participation 
will be determined not before November, but 
after. It will be determined not by the vote 
of the people but by the logic of facts. 


Mr. Cox as Salesman 

S they discount Mr. Harding’s vague op- 
position, so do they discount Mr. Cox’s 
induced emotion. Mr. Cox is a clever and 
shrewd politician in buoyant health. He is a 
good judge of what is expedient, and he is a 
facile journalist. He has the gift of discerning 
when there is a mass of votes not too much 
affected by principle or conviction. He is also 
an excellent judge of what constitutes the nec- 
essary minimum of principle in order to satisf, 
the small groups of people who care deeply 
about such things. He does not exceed that 
minimum. Yet he has such an air of vitality 
and certainty that, unless you look closely, you 
imagine that the exuberance of the salesman- 

ship is the virtue of the goods. 

No man, for example, could have said less 
for the League than Mr. Cox did in his ac- 
ceptance speech, and remained a Democrat 
in good standing. ‘The columns of newsprint 
which he devoted to the subject turn out, on 
analysis, to commit him only to some unde- 
fined form of ratification. From the point of 
view of what is actually going on in the 
world abroad, this position does not differ one 
iota from that of almost any Republican res- 
ervationist. For the moot questions of the 
League are not whether an ambassador shall 
sit at Geneva, but whether in a tangible sense 
America will guarantee the covenants of the 
League and the terms of the settlement. The 
real decision turns on concrete questions of 
diplomacy--on Poland, the German repara- 
tions, the Balkans, Asia Minor, the Pacific. 
Africa—on whether America will share respon- 
sibility because she has helped to decide actual 
policy, or whether she will attend the formal 
sessions, and miss the point of the real nego- 
tiations. There is nothing in Mr. Cox’s speeches 
or in his experience to indicate that under his 
vuidance America will not be the wallflower in 
the Council of the (Continued on page 122) 








THE USUAL HAPPY ENDING 


Why is it, we wonder, that divorces are be- 
coming more and more popular in our very 
best families? Why does the scene, mirrored 
above, so often mark the last milestone in 
the marriages contracted at St. Thomas’s? 
We give, on this page, only an aggrieved 
husband’s views on this great problem, one 
who has suffered—in a single life-trme—un- 
told anguish from four different types of wife. 
The gentleman in question gives it as an 
axiom that any woman may wreck one’s life— 
but only three or four of them actually do so 





BROW-BEATEN BY A HIGH BROW 


This is the learned, erudite, untidy type of wife, who 
feels that there is no reason why matrimony should 
interfere with her career. So, she is devoting all of 
her husband’s spare time to preparing a monograph 
on “The Servile Condition of Woman, from the 
Earliest Times”, with historical, geographical and 
ethnological accounts of male tyranny. If a dud 
like this ever drops into your wedding ring, don’t 
wait a minute to see if she’ll go off, just take on 
the little job, and send her off yourself 


VANITY FAIR 





THE ROLE OF SOCIETY QUEEN 
The type of wife who regards lifé merely as 
a continual round of entertaining, who hates 
the idea of offspring romping ’round the fire- 
side, who is only happy when eating from 
gold plates, leaving engraved cards, and get- 
ting up mammoth dinners, for more or less 
strangers—is a particularly trying type of 
helpmeet. When you find yourself mated to 
a lady who gets no entertainment out of life 
except the entertainments which she herself 
arranges (at your expense) then it is high 
time to look up the outgoing trains to Reno 


Sketches By AUGUST HENKEL 














FED UP WITH EVERYTHING 


Probably the greatest reason why marriages are unhappy, in polite 
society, is that the brides have so much to be happy about, so much 
pleasure, money, motor cars, theatres, cabarets, servants, rich food, 
marble palaces, bridge games, golf matches and polite evening parties. 
Nothing takes the pleasure out of life so much as pursuing nothing but 
pleasure. Note this couple at their noon-day meal; observe the 
wretched bride, fed up with caviare, ruddy duck, bombe Melba, nec- 
tarines and champagne.—not to mention the groom himself 


THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA 


Whenever your wife begins to show a fondness for Bohemia, to search 
for the five-flights-up cubicles of the cubists, to wear art-smocks, roll 
her own cigarettes, paint book-ends, eat at Bartolotti’s, train a chafing 
dish and sleep on a divan, you might just as well give up married 
life. There is no use in pretending that it’s marriage you are in- 
dulging in, when it is nothing but a never ending studio party. Just 
let the lady write all the vers libre she wants, while you get a lawyer; 
figure up the fees, and alimony—and let Justice take its course 


The Popularity of Divorce in Our Best Society 


If your W ife ever begins Acting any one of these Roles in your Domestic Drama —Call in your Lawyer 
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The Theatre Versus the Thermometer 


Mercurial Reactions to a Few Hot Weather Plays 


of weather insurance against the climatic 

terrors which New York audiences have 
to endure during the preliminary skirmishes 
of every theatrical season. 

I toss off this idea for Lloyd’s to make some- 
thing of, with the suggestion that the audience 
and actors be made co-beneficiaries in the 
policies written in this new form. 

For the producers I have but the scantiest 
sympathy. They know the risks of August and 
September and take them—deliberately,— 
much as the Spartans used to test the hardi- 
hood of their children by exposing them to the 
snows of Mount Taygetus. The managers de- 
cide that, if a production can safely dodge the 
dog-days, it has a fair chance of growing up 
into a sturdy success. 

Of course, the musical shows are the safest 
bets—in the summer. The orchestra drowns 
out the noise of the electric fans and the sound 
of the stalactitic dripping of the audience, 
slowly dissolving in their fauteuils. 


The Musical Shows 


OR instance, Lew Fields shows plainly 

that he knows his thermometer—as well as 
his New York—in his presentation of the Poor 
Little Ritz Girl at the Central. It is a play 
especially designed for the hot business man 
and is guaranteed to take his mind off his 
clinging lingerie for a brief and satisfactory 
period. Any element which might raise his 
temperature or produce half a degree of ex- 
citement has been sedulously avoided. The 
music, fashioned by Messrs. Rodgers and Rom- 
berg, has the soothing, reminiscent quality of a 
lullaby; the plot—but why speak of the plot >— 
it has a maiden aunt who relents just before the 
final curtain. Doesn’t that tell the whole story? 

Comedy honors in the Poor Little Ritz Girl 
go to Andrew Tombes who, as the Doctor 
friend, is genuinely amusing in his own whim- 
sical way. In a part by no means dignified, 
Lulu McConnell is both likable and laughable 
as Madge, the chorus cut-up of the Ritz Girl 
Company. Whenever there is a lull in events, 
Charles Purcell, the featured star, sings. 
There are a good many lulls and, consequently, 
Mr. Purcell sings quite often. In fact, I think 
the performance could be improved by cutting 
out a few of the lulls. In the réles of dual 
heroines, Eleanor Griffith and Ardelle Cleaves 
prove to be pleasant-faced and_ well-bred 
young ladies. 

Even less upsetting to one’s equanimity 
than the Poor Little Ritz Girl is The Girl in 
the Spotlight, at the Knickerbocker, though a 
highly nervous person might be somewhat de- 
pressed by the efforts which are made to create 
dramatic interest where there isn’t any. The 
audience knows perfectly well—from the very 
start—that Mary Milburn, the singing Cin- 
derella, will everiually take the haughty prima- 
donna’s place. The dénouement looms up, all 
through the piece, like a grain elevator, and 
the third-act, eleventh hour attempts to make 
it a surprise-ending are wholly unsuccessful, 
in spite of Hal Skelly’s vociferous assistance. 
But Victor Herbert’s tunes are delightfully 
well-made and easy to listen to, and no piece 
can really be a failure that has a Dooley in it. 


[Ter we really ought to be a special form 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Johnny, who is the bright spot in the spotlight, 
is a winning variant of the Cohan type. In- 
deed, the Dooley Dynasty would seem to havé 
fairly succeeded the royal line of Cohans, who 
have so long held power in New York’s bright 
Lane of Lights. 


“Honey Girl” 


ONEY GIRL has had the advantage of a 

flying start, and shows the value of a 
good pedigree. Based on the race-track play, 
Checkers, it withstands even such innovations 
as a Spanish “Carmencita” scene at the race- 
track, a most doleful number; and a clumsily 
executed version of The Blue Bird in the last 
act, produced for the benefit of two dream 
children who turned me green with envy by 
sleeping soundly through the entire divertisse- 
ment. Even so, Honey Girl is easily the most 
diverting of the early musical shows and 
proves the great advantage of having a real 
framework upon which to hang dances and 
lyrical numbers. Albert Von Tilzer’s music 
goes with a lot of swing; the sets are charm- 
ing and the company, with Edna Bates and 
Lynne Overman playing the leading lovers, 
pleasantly adequate. 

Special mention ought to be given to George 
McKay’s characterization of Tip Smiley, the 
race-track “tout”. He puts his lines over, until 
they project beyond the orchestra, and doubt- 
less make themselves felt in the box-office. 
And, last but not least, there are Cissie Sewell’s 
beautiful legs, before which criticism falls 
back in abashed admiration. 

It was risky business to expose so fragile an 
infant as The Charm School to the perils of 
midsummer, but, at last reports, the youngster 
was doing well and gaining his regulation four 
ounces a day. The Charm School is just that. 
Variations on the word “charm” were all about 
me as I trickled through the lobby of the Bijou 
after viewing Alice Duer Miller’s and Robert 
Milton’s comedy. Dainty without being evan- 
escent, well-bred without affectation, witty 
without obviousness, it would seem to me a 
very proper school for many young playwrights. 

The play has many excellent qualities. 
Primarily it appeals by an excellent comedy 
idea: that of a young man,—played with com- 
mendable restraint by Sam Hardy—who in- 
herits a girl’s school. Of course he falls in 
love with the prettiest pupil, Marie Carroll, 
and the rest grows out of this perfectly possible 
premise. 

So with the dialogue; it is spontaneous, 
natural, amusing and without a trace of that 
modern theatrical blight, the “gag” line. 


Honors for Minnie Dupree 


ISS DUPREE’S Miss Curtiss, the timid 

fluttering school-secretary, is an admir- 
able bit of work, and Blyth Daly, the daughter 
of Arnold, shows much of the family talent 
as a romping scholar. 

It is a musical comedy story, par excellence, 
and the tiny bit of music added by Jerome 
Kern didn’t hurt a bit—critical high-brows to 
the contrary. 

Just one more word about Sam Hardy. He 
was the first midsummer hero I have seen 
who didn’t laugh most of the time. I don’t 


know how I can ever adequately thank him. 

In matters of pulchritude we shall have to 
hand it to Adolph Klauber, who serves up 
Scrambled Wives at the Fulton. So entrancing 
is the display of beauty, so exquisite the gowns 
and so attractive the backgrounds, that, really, 
what does it matter if one’s regular wife is lost 
in the shuffle? They are all so beautiful. As 
I gazed at them I bethought me of a sentiment 
once voiced in my hearing by an excited in- 
dividual at a beauty contest in Madison Square 
Garden. Eight beautiful models had reached 
the finals, and the judge—it may have been 
Mr. Klauber himself—was about to announce 
his decision when the enthusiast to whom I 
have referred, screamed out from the balcony: 
“Any one at all for little Willie!” 

So it is with Scrambled Wives. 

It really doesn’t matter which. The plot 
doesn’t matter, the acting doesn’t matter, the 
dialogue doesn’t matter. Nothing matters ex- 
cept that the entire production is well worth 
looking at. It is one of those plays that, 
starting from an improbable and un-funny 
hypothesis, struggles along, striving to amuse 
by complications, the original idea having 
died from malnutrition in the middle of Act 
II. Inevitably the dramatic colour of the 
creation becomes monotonous, a quality which 
even cast its pall on that skillful actor, Roland 
Young. I kept wishing that he would let his 
mental hair down for a moment and have a 
good rant, but I suppose it is not in him. 

Juliette Day impressed me as trying to cre- 
ate a new type, a brunette Billie Burke, and 
the effect was rather uncanny. 


“Crooked Gamblers” and “Opportunity” 


hie have done with lightsome comedy and to 
take up the serious drama, let me say at 
once that the two Wall Street offerings men- 
tioned above are certainly awfully awful. If 
Allan Ryan and his corner in Stutz Motors, 
never did anything more than inspire these two 
plays, his expulsion from the Stock Exchange 
was entirely justified. The plays differ only 
in a few unimportant particulars. 

To mention them in the order of their horror, 
Crooked Gamblers is much the louder of the 
two. The walls of the Hudson Theatre fairly 
ring whenever Bob Dryden, a part which is 
shouted by Purnell Pratt, speaks to his partner, 
John Stetson, laughed by Taylor Holmes. In 
the third act the business associates have a 
lurid scene in which they stand with their 
noses one inch apart and bellow a conference 
at each other which is much louder than any- 
thing Weber and Fields ever did. The women 
in Crooked Gamblers are mere wraiths. They 
flit in and out of offices and living-rooms with- 
out making the slightest impression. 

In Opportunity, on the other hand, the fem- 
inine element plays a stronger part, and this is 
one of the reasons why it is a less bad play, 
and why 48th Street remains comparatively 
quiet. There is only one real outburst of 
noise, when plunging Larry Bradford—played 
by James Crane—hurls a vase through a large 
mirror. The rest is not unskillful melodrama 
such as we may expect from so practised a 
hand as that of Owen Davis. 

The last acts in (Continued on page 118) 
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LES PRELUDES 
A beautiful and 
characteristic atti- 
tude in the ballet 
danced to Liszt’s 
music, posed by 
Miles. Lindovska, 
Brunova and Stu- 
art, all of whom 
accompany the fa- 
mous ballerina 


MLLE. BRUNOVA 


An extraordinarily gifted 
member of Pavlowa’s Ballet 
shown in “Anita’s Dance” 


| i is nearly four years now since Pavlowa 
left the United States for a tour of South 
America. Her initial appearance in Buenos 
Aires created so great a furore that the dan- 
seuse and her ballet remained in Latin Amer- 
ica for nearly two years. Immediately after 
the armistice, she returned with her company 
to Europe, where there was instant and con- 
tinued proof that Pavlowa had lost none of 
her power to charm and attract by her in- 
comparable art. In London her acclaim. sur- 
passed that of her original season in the English 
capital, before her first visit to America. 
Mile. Pavlowa, after a brief appearance in 
New York, proposes to tour the United States 
with her ballet, presenting chiefly the suc- 


Anna 


VANITY FAIR 















ANNA 
PAVLOWA 
In the costume of 
what is, perhaps, 
the most exquisite 
of all her creations, 
“Le Cygne”, which 
will be included 
among the diver- 
tissements of her 
American program 


MLLE. LINDOVSKA 
As she appears in “Flora’s 
Awakening’, one of the 

more popular revivals 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANS VAN RIEL 


cesses of her recent London season, but reviv- 
ing also several earlier ballets, notably ‘“Ama- 
rilla’, “Chopiniana”, and “Giselle”. Among 
the new ballets, the most interesting are “Au- 
tumn Leaves” with music by Chopin. “Thais”, 
with music from the Massenet opera, and 
“The Fauns’.—which is not the familiar adap- 
tation of Debussy, but a new ballet with music 
by Satz. 


LES PRELUDES 


A second pose from the Liszt Bal- 

let. Although her new creations 

far exceed the demands of the pro- 

gram, Mlle. Pavlowa has deemed 

it wise to revive such former fav- 
orites as this 


Pavlowa and Her Ballet Russe 


In a Series of New Creations with an Occasional Revival of Her Former Successes 
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At The Sign of the Blue Lantern 


A New Series of Limehouse Sketches. 


cony of her tenement home, and looked 

down upon the evening life of Lime- 
house. In the warm, sapphire dusk, even the 
vociferant dockside lay hushed, expectant; and 
footsteps crackled like fire-works. Clusters 
of boys and girls hung at street corners, chat- 
ting and softly giggling. Yellow men paired 
with silent females, and swam into quiet by- 
ways. Hard-faced women collared simple 
sailors. 

Then the big lamp outside the Blue Lantern 
was lit, and lights appeared behind its many 
windows. An organ stopped at its doors, and 
sprayed the neighbourhood with a rapid fire 
of rag-time. Its bright summons set young 
feet a-tapping and old heads a-wagging, and 
into the gas-lit circle moved flaring hats and 
wide grinning faces. The great sea of roofs 
that swept out to Essex began to twinkle with 
luminous points, and all-night factories made 
gashes of light across the distant gloom. As 
the twilight deepened to night the loungers be- 
gan to pull themselves together and to make 
certain movements towards substantial en- 
tertainment. The two music-halls, shrinking 
behind their bold veils of light, flung open 
their doors to a clamant crowd of seekers after 
mirth, The cinemas were “now ’ showing”, 
vehemently, Lillian Gish and Nazimova. 

The organ stopped its ragging. Chrissie heard 
its rasping wheels bear it away, and, with its 
passing, the motley murmur of the crowd 
again vexed her ears with its uneasy calm. 
For some minutes she stood thus, drawing to 
herself the breath of the city. Then, from the 
little Chinese café at the corner of King Street, 
came a sudden burst of music as its latest at- 
traction, a penny-in-the-slot piano, clattered 
its way through a new record—the Mazurka 
from Coppélia. 

Straight though the open window to her it 
came, riding joyously, insolently, above the 
purring street; and it captured the idle half 
of her mind, and she found herself smiling in 
welcome of it. The chorus songs of the street 
and the organ music which had just passed had 
made her feel at no time any litheness of limb 
at their rhythms. But here was something 
novel; charged with colour and various mel- 
ody, and rippling with lightness of heart and 
holiday; something strange to her, yet made 
to her own heart’s measure. It carried to her 
an invitation as flagrant as the nod and beck 
of a passing reveller at carnival. It disturbed 
her and set her in effervescence. The tired, 
purposeless crowd below took on colour for her 
eyes. And while the saucy, provocative phrases 
of the Mazurka stirred her heart to petulance, 
her skin tingled with delight, vibrating to them. 


(Uy cons of | RAINBOW stood on the bal- 


ND, suddenly, she wanted to be out—just 
out: anywhere with the crowd, touching 
fingers or brushing shoulders with people, 
looking into other faces, and mixing and ex- 
changing emotions. It teased her with its 
message. Like a caged bird she stood, her 
breast against the bars of the balcony, her 
arms outstretched to the great plain of Lon- 
don. Blunt of face, and without colour, she 
yet held charm in her figure. Sturdy and 
pliant as a young tree she stood, her frock 


By THOMAS BURKE, author of “Limehouse Nights” 


blown, her limbs rippling to the music, her 
face rapt. She wanted to throw herself into 
this London and become one with it and part 
of it. Twice the mechanical contraption went 
through the new record, while she stood and 
longed and bubbled with foolish smiles. 
With an impudently triumphant flourish it 
finished, and she turned slowly away to her 
room. In the chill half-gloom of the summer 
night, it looked mean and fusty and bare. She 
discovered a sudden disgust of it and its petty 
appointments. She moved about it. She 
picked up a book, and threw it down. She sat 
on the edge of the bed. She got up and 











THE SPIRIT OF LIMEHOUSE 
Drawn by Signorina Hruschka 


straightened an ornament on the mantel-shelf. 
She again took up the book. But her mind 
was outside: she was listening to the crisp 
gossip of young feet to the pavement; she was 
seeing the long Barking Road—all breeze and 
glare and glitter of lamps and shop-windows; 
she was seeing the happy encounters of boy 
and girl; and she felt the odour of lilac floating 
from the public gardens. The streets were 
breathing softly, closely, wooing her. The 
Mazurka still simmered within her. 

Until to-night her evenings had followed 
a changeless routine. Home from the factory 
—wash—a meal of some tinned food and tea 
necessary repairs to garments—then a book of 
some educational course—and bed. By her 
fellows at the factory she was voted slow. Miss 
Stuck-up, was her name there. ‘Look at the 
stuck-up going ’ome to keep ’erself pure!” 
“We ain’t good enough for the chaste Stuck- 
up.” All their invitations to “evenings” and 
“crawls’’, to “‘’ave a bit on”, she declined; and 
when, on the pavement outside the factory, the 
girls stood in chattering groups, to argue the 
evening’s indulgence, she would slip through 
them and away. To all their gibes she had 
one reply—an exasperating smile of self-suf- 
ficiency. 

But to-night she could not rest; she was not 





IV. Mazurka 


company for herself. The benignant dusk, 
the crooning of the summer evening, and the 
bright challenge of the Mazurka had entered 
her blood. Solitude now distressed her. She 
longed to be in the life that was all about her. 
She longed to be accepted by the crowd, and 
to be one of it. And suddenly she rose from 
the bed, snatched her hat, and adjusted it at 
a rakish angle. A few deft touches smoothed 
the poor calico frock; then, with thrilling 
pulses, she ran down the stone stairs to the 
street, and surrendered herself to the crowd. 


HE was out. Cleverly she copied the saun- 

ter of the other girls: the swinging arms, 
the swirling frock, the roving eve. In the high 
charm of her fifteen years she strode. Her 
thin brown hair flowed about her shoulders, 
and the swift lines of her limber legs curved 
aptly from pendulous skirts to natty, shoe. 
She had great joy of the street. She was 
prepared now to accept all things. She needed 
not to-night the rarefied atmosphere in which 
she had hitherto held herself from contact 
with the mob. She had come down off her 
perch, and was now warm and fluent. 

But the street made no demonstration at her 
condescension. None looked twice at her. 
The East End boy looks only for faces; if 
they be not pretty all other charms are without 
virtue.- She searched here and there for some 
of her work-fellows. They were certainly 
“out”, amusing themselves somewhere, and it 
would be pleasant to join them. It would be 
pleasant to be popular with them. They would 
perhaps find for her a boy, who would walk 
with her and take her arm; for she thought 
that she wanted a boy to walk out with and 
talk with. Really, she wanted to talk with 
London and be friends with it. 

Up and down the street she strolled, but saw 
no familiar face, nor any that sought to make 
itself known. Tiring, after four turns, she 
went to the Tunnel Gardens; and here she 
boldly invited with feet and eyes. A few lads 
looked at her, but with sniggers and ribald 
comment. These were the knowing ones, who 
chose carefully. ‘‘Pasty-face!’’ was the wel- 
come she got from them. Other lads looked 
at her without remark, but these were the 
bashful, the inexperienced, who did not know 
how to force an introduction; novices, like 
herself. 

But, at the further gate of the Gardens, she 
found adventure. 

Mr. Sam Ling Lee, in straw hat, brown 
boots and store suit, was leaning against a 
railing, twirling a whangee cane. His face 
was placid, his appearance highly respectable; 
and he seemed lonely. She came to him and 
passed him with a flutter of frock, and gave 
him a long, expressive look. He smiled. Some 
paces away, she looked back. He was still 
looking. She stopped at the railings, and 
smiled. He came to her. 

Well, they walked out of the gardens towards 
Pennyfields. Great elation was hers, and her 
little lips were pursed tightly to hold back the 
smile that would have lodged there. She was 
living. She had got off. She was no longer 
to be sneered at as the Stuck-up, the timid. 
She could cut a dash (Continued on page 122) 








VANITY FAIR 


The Beggar of Souls 


Is There a Romance Hidden in the Soul of Every Human Being? 


WAS at the end of my resources, financial 

and imaginative. In those days I lived 

precariously by my wits,—that is, I wrote 
essays and stories for a review, the editor of 
which was as fickle as the changing winds. 
Now he bought my stuff, now he spurned it. I 
fawned upon him. I abased myself. I wrote 
atrociously, to please him. And, there being 
no pleasing him, I wrote divinely, also to 
please him. Now and again, worn down by 
my insistence, he bought something of 


By GIOVANNI PAPINI 


But at last he came, walking steadily, with 
his head bent against the wind and his hands 
in the pockets of his overcoat. I saw at once 
that he was quite ordinary, neither young nor 
old, rich nor poor. An ideal object for my 
experiment in literature! 

I ran after him and caught his arm. “Beg 
pardon,” I said. ‘There is no reason to be 
afraid of me. I’m not a pickpocket, an as- 
sassin, or a beggar. Yet perhaps I am a beg- 





mine, paid me, invariably, the sum of ten 
dollars, and so saved me from the dang- 
ers of starvation. 5 ale 

But on this night I was terribly hungry. 
I remember the peculiar quality of my 
suffering: I wanted food for my stomach 
and fame to feed my pride. I had a 
quarter—my last. I went into a lunch- 
room, one of those white-tiled, glaring 
places where you eat in full view of every 
passer-by, like a goldfish in a bowl, and, 
ordering a cup of coffee, continued to sit 
there, idly stirring it, my mind on the 
immediate, the perilous future. 

The review would go to press on the 
morrow and I had written nothing to offer 
to my precious editor. My mind was as 
empty as air. Yet I must write, or starve. 
Write, or starve. Que faire? 

Que faire? I paid for the coffee, gave 
the change to the waitress and wandered 
out into the street, still whistling vainly 
for a theme. And, suddenly, I remem- 
bered what some one had once said: “If 
the average man could tell the true story 
of his life, it would be one of the greatest 
romantic novels of the time.” 

The idea delighted me. Why not stop 
the first man I happened to encounter— 
any man, the more ordinary, the better— 
and beg him to tell me the story of his 
life? Why not, indeed? I was in abso- 
lute want of a theme—some simple tale of 
human suffering, endeavour, victory or de- 
feat. I would not beg for money—though, 
God knows, I needed it!—but I would beg 
for an autobiography. Surely I could 
find some one generous enough to part 
with the story of his life! 


STOPPED, and in the circle of yel- 

low light cast by a street lamp, scru- 
tinized the faces of those who passed. 

The first man was far too distinguished 
a type-I let him go. I was looking, 
rather, for the Average Citizen. The next 
passer-by was shivering and wide-eyed— 
an eater of hashish, perhaps. I did not 
want an obnoxious sinner, or a penitent. I let 
this one go, too, unchallenged. The third was 
old and ruby-nosed—he whistled a Baccha- 
nalian tune and hiccoughed as he passed. 

It was late; yet I waited patiently—a_brig- 
and, intent on plunder; a patient beggar of 
souls. The gas light above me leaned now 
this way, now that, in the gusty wind. I 
shivered. Whit if every passer-by should be 
strange and tormented, obvious as bad _ fic- 
tion? What if the man I sought—the Phili- 





stine, the bore, the Average Citizen—should 
never pass at all? 





ORAWING BY W. T. BENDA 


Fin de Flirt 
EMILE CARBON 


c* se connait par aventure. On bostonne 
un peu; l’on cause beaucoup a l’écart; 
puis, quand la fin prévue arrive, l’on s’étonne 
de se sentir plus ému du départ. 


Oh! ce n’est rien! .. . on sait que cela pusse 
vite, mais enfin c'est un pincement: 

la corde de violon tendue et qui se casse 
presque douloureusement. 


Cela w’a pas la navrante folie 

des séparations d’amants; 

non, c’est au cocur une mélancolie 
lourde de souvenirs charmantys. 


Cela ne fait pas qu'on se donne 

les longs baisers déchirants des adieux, 
mais la main s’attarde et s’abandonne, 
et les veux tremblent dans les yeux. 


Et chacun, au moment supréme 

du départ que l’on veut rieur, 

sent que autre emporte en son coeur 
une parcelle de soi-méme. 





gar! I dont want money. I want some- 
thing that will cost you nothing, sir. I beg— 
I implore you to tell me the story of your 
life.” 

The stranger stared at me a moment, then 
shook off my detaining hand and walked hur- 
riedly away. I followed. 

*T am not insane,” I cried. 
alist. I must write a story tonight and sell 
it tomorrow, or else die of hunger. If you 
will tell me everything about yourself, hiding 
nothing, forgetting nothing, I will use your 
confession as the theme of my story. Who 


“Tam a journ- 


knows, it might be my masterpiece! You can- 
not refuse me this very slight charity.” 


HE stranger paused and looked at me 

with a sort of mild pity in his blue eyes. 
“If this is true,” he said, “I will oblige you 
with pleasure. I was born thirty-five years 
ago of honest parents. My father was a shop- 
keeper, my mother a seamstress. I was an 
only son, and at six years of age was sent to 
a public school. I was a fairly bright 
youth—not too bright, yet not stupid. At 
nineteen, I entered college and in due 
course Was graduated. I became a clerk, 
and met my fiancée. She was a nice girl 
and a year later we were married. We have 
two children, a boy and a girl. The boy 
is ten years old, and when he grows up is 
going to be an engineer. The girl is nine 
vears old and is going to be a teacher. 
My life is simple. My salary is raised 
every five years, and when I am sixty I 
shall have a pension. I rise every morning 
at eight. At nine, I go to my office. In 
the evening I go to my club, where I dis- 
cuss the weather, the high cost of living 
and the presidential candidates. Now, 
you must really excuse me, for it is ten 
minutes past the hour when I am ex- 
pected at home.” 

The stranger bowed and turned away. 

For an instant, I stood rooted to the 
spot, speechless with pity and amazement. 
So this was the Average Citizen, the nor- 
mal man, the model of all the virtues— 
he who dreams no dreams but builds us 
the cities of the world! This was he, 
colourless and uncomprehending, incom- 
prehensible and omnipresent! | Where, 
then, was that great romance that is said to 
slumber in the soul of every man? 

I ran after him and again caught him 
by the sleeve. ‘‘Surely, you have not told 
me all? Has nothing ever happened to 
you other than these births and marriages 
and little pleasures? Nothing? Has no 
one ever tried to kill you? Has your wife 
never deceived you? Have you never 
heen betrayed, insulted, blackmailed, 
loved, or slandered 2” 

“Never,” he replied. “My life has 
passed quietly, without too much joy or 
too much pain. I have never had an ad- 
venture, ac 

“Never?” I interrupted eagerly. ‘Are 
you sure? Try to remember. Something 
out of the ordinary must have happened 
to you at one time or another. Otherwise 
vour life would have been too unutterably 
horrible.” 

He shook his head. ‘Nothing unusual has 
ever happened to me,” he said, “until to-night. 
This conversation with you is my first real 
adventure. If you are in need of a story, 
why not write a true account of this meet- 
ing? Eh?” 

And, without giving me time to reply, he 
touched his hat and walked quickly away. I 
stared after him, speechless, unbelieving, lost 
in wonder. Sis Sk 

From that day I have never dared to laugh, 
in my sleeve,or out of it,at the Average Citizen. 
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A California Nymph, at Her Orisons 


A Camera Study—-made before Dawn—on the Pacific Coast 








THE MATADOR 
This is one of the first of Mr. 
Diederich’s ingenious little ket- 
tle-holders. Unlike the usual 
run of trivets—which are three- 
legged—this is an experiment 
in the four-legged form 


THE WOLF HUNT 


Beneath, a delicately carved 
trivet, by Hunt Diederich, the 
pendant to the one on the right 
of the page. Note, also, the 
two circular examples in the 
upper and lower center, and the 
fine study of wild horses 


VANITY FAIR 


THE BULL FIGHT 


This is really the mate, or pen- 

dant, to the matador shown on 

the upper left hand corner of 

this page. In this pair of trivets 

use has been made, by the artist, 
of the bull fight motive 


WOLF AND DOG 
In all these kettle-holders the 
reader will observe an almost 
Japanese influence in the de- 
signs themselves. They are, in- 
deed, comparable to the perfo- 
rated metal carvings of the 

Japanese masters 





COURTESY 
oF 
THE KINGORE GALLERIES 





Hunt Diederich Experiments with Iron Trivets 
The Sculptor Applies Himself to Designing Artistic Kettle-holders 


E have, on various occasions, pointed out in these pages the great tea trays, paper weights, book ends, fire screens, andirons, balcony rails, 

service which Hunt Diederich—one of the brilliant young sculptors of and other objects usually neglected by the best artists. On this page we 
our time—has rendered to craftsmanship. His theory has all along been— expose a new out-cropping of his activities in art, a group of trivets, all of 
and we wish that more sculptors, painters and architects would embrace them made of iron and all of them actually cut by the artist himself, with 
a similar dogma—that the artist owes it to his time to improve, in every the aid of chisel, file and saw. These trivets are about eight inches in 
way in his power, the beauty and artistic quality of the humblest objects diameter and are intended to support boiling water kettles and hot dishes, 
of use which surround us. With this idea in mind, he has created an on open fire-places. In style, they resemble the Japanese metal carvings of 
extraordinary gallery of door-stops, weather vanes, chess men, reading lamps, which there is such a splendid and varied collection in the Louvre in Paris. 
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The Manufacture of Verse 


An Application of Modern Efficiency Methods to the Production of Poetry 


was bound to come. And here, a solid 
four hundred and fifty page royal octavo, 
it is. Professor Harper Grenville’s calmly- 
entitled The Manufacture of Verse* is not 
so much a book as it is a calculated literary 
explosion; an astounding combination of man- 
ual, pattern-maker and hand-book containing 
Two Hundred Secrets of The Trade. Profes- 
sor Grenville, who has returned after a sojourn 
in these nitid states to his chair at Monrovia 
University, begins with an ingenuous foreword 
in which he submits the proposition, revolu- 
tionary in its simplicity, that... But let him 
speak for himself. 

“Before returning to Africa,” begins the 
professor, ‘I spent four sabbatical years read- 
ing the poetry in every magazine from The 
Atlantic Monthly to The Ginger Jar; attend- 
ing (so far as geography would permit) every 
meeting of every Poetry Society; studying, in 
short, the entire problem of supply and de- 
mand in what, as far as America is concerned, 
has grown to be not only a major occupation, 
but an essential industry. And I was struck, 
first of all, by the shocking inefficiency and 
waste in the manufacture as well as in the mar- 
keting of this stable product. What surprised 
me most was the utterly unsystematic method 
of assembling, the useless duplication, the un- 
coérdinated and almost unconscious similarity. 
Surely a country run by time-clocks, Babson 
reports, memory courses, conservation commit- 
tees and the Taylor System must realize that 
its poetry can not be allowed to lag behind in 
the old haphazard, “write-as-the-mood-siezes- 
you” gait! Something is needed for the double 
purpose of standardizing quality and speeding 
up production. It is in the hope of filling this 
only too evident need that the following chap- 
ters have been prepared.” 

Thus Professor Grenville’s stark little pro- 
logue. Without pausing for breath he goes 
into action on the first page of the first chap- 
ter, which deals with Magazine Verse and is 
brusquely entitled At the Usual Rate per Line. 


The Rhetorical Sonnet 


“TT is not too late, even in an age of conquer- 
ing ideals”, he begins, “to be realistic. 
For better or for worse, the magazine sonnet, 
the rotund meditation, the sentimental fillers 
exist. What is more, they persist. There is a 
market for these wares; they live because peo- 
ple like them, because there is a genuine de- 
mand for such merchandise. Obviously our 
duty is to show how to meet that demand with- 
out the fumblings and faint strivings for origi- 
nality that have characterized the past.” Where- 
upon the Professor begins to catalog, to codify, 
to quote. Great names are thrown about with a 
magnificent nonchalance; nobody escapes. The 
present reviewer wishes he had space to reprint 
Professor Grenville’s analysis of “that corner- 
stone of journalistic prosody, The Lush and 
Rhetorical Sonnet’, regretting that the readers 
must content themselves with the learned doc- 
tor’s conclusions. 
“The fourteenth line’, (I am detaching a 


_—— 


“The Manufacture of Verse, Including a Preface on 
Weights and Measures, a Rhyming Dictionary for Vers 
Librists, and a Three Weeks’ Course for Beginners. By 

arper Grenville, Litt. D., Monrovia, Liberia. Printed by 
the Author. 


By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


segment from page 21) should always be writ- 
ten first; the first line next. The rest is mere 
stuffing. Of late there has been a tendency to 
build sonnets around the third or fourth line, 
on the theory that editors never get as far as 
the last line. This is an innovation which, in 
spite of its plausibility, I must condemn. For 
one thing, it tends to deviate from that con- 
formity which, as I have pointed out, is the 
very goal at which we are aiming. Nothing 
should be done to disturb the liquid flow of a 
thought that begins nowhere and, after mean- 
dering through fourteen well-worn grooves, 
ends there. Vague abstractions and vaguer 
“wings that beat”, ‘‘silvern” melodies, alliter- 
ative generalities and archaic embellishments 
like “I wis”, “hark”, “fain”, etc., will go far 
to fill in the gap between the first phrase of the 
octave and the last rhyme of the sestet. Here, 
by Clinton Scollard, is an almost perfect ex- 
ample: 


AT THE VERGE OF MARCH 


It is not ever that the outer ear 
Bears us the joy for which our hearts are fain; 
Sometimes we sense the music of the rain 
Ere its first silvern melody we hear. 
Sometimes we feel the grieving sea is near 
Before we hark its never silent strain; 
Sometimes we mark the veering of the vane 
Ere the wind trumpets sound their clamour clear. 


So now I am inscrutably aware 
Of moving wings that beat against the day, 
Of swift migrations stirring from afar; 
The clouds betray strange murmurings in the air, 
Breathings seep up from out the frozen clay, 
And there are whisperings from the twilight star. 


The Mystic Sonnet 


“ID UT,” continues our guide, “there is another 

type of sonnet which requires less care 
and which yields even more gratifying results. 
And that is the Exquisite or Mystic Sonnet. 
During the war there was a noticeable slump 
in these goods, but, with the increased popu- 
larity of spiritualism, they have risen steadily 
in favor. They can be manufactured in quan- 
tity with the aid of the ordinary domestic ouija 
board. Or, if a slower but more satisfactory 
method is desired, they can be turned out in 
this fashion: Collect and arrange a score of 
hyper-literary resounding and (preferably) ob- 
solete words—words like “nenuphar’, “thrid”, 
“evin’”’, “rathe”, “immemorial”, “palimpsest”’. 
Scatter these through the pattern, leaving space 
for rhymes; use any good dictionary and season 
to suit. An almost endless variety can thus be 
produced, of which the following is a sample— 
a composite of twenty-three different variations 
of this popular model: 


RESURGAM 


Athwart the hectic sunset’s plangent crown, 

The rathe and daedal moon is vaguely seen; 

The ghosts of twilight strow the skies with green 
And listlessly the evening sinks adown. 

The driven day forgets its furrowed frown 

And shimmers in the frail and xanthic sheen; 

Life’s banners ope’—the shades porphyrogene, 

Dank and disheveled, clutch the night—and drown. .. 


So did I once behold Love’s gyving spells 
Flashing from amaranthine star to star; 
While, from the limbo of forgotten hells, 


The immarcescible passions surged afar... 
What fulgid ture awoke the asphodels? 
Behind the gibbering night—what avatar? 


I skip, with ill-concealed impatience, to 
page 425 and Professor Grenville’s instructive 
remarks on Capitalizing Beauty with a Capital 
B. ‘What is more gratifying to the modern 
reader, harassed by machinery and newspaper 
editorials, than a thumping glorification of the 
past? By that I do not mean the recent past, 
which has been dealt with in a previous chap- 
ter and which finds its climactic cri de coeur 
in refrains like: 

And it’s oh for the hills of Croton, and the sigh of 

the Zuyder Zee! 

I refer to the sonorous stanzas which, with a 
delightful ambiguity, mingle epochs, geogra- 
phy, and historical land-marks, in a list of 
confused but dazzling splendor. It is unneces- 
sary to analyze or even define this impressive 
type. Every student acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of scientific management and machine 
piece-work will be able to construct love-poems 
as resounding and ornately studded as this 
free-hand improvisation: 


THE Pacan HEartT 
Here, in Egyptian night, you hang 
Above me, sphinx without a home; 
Whiter than Helen as she sang 
And burned the golden isles of Rome. 


The breath of perfumed Sidon slips 

From your Greek body’s wizardry; 
Persepolis is on your lips, 

And your bright hair is Nineveh. 
Enchantress, you have drawn upon 

The world’s dream and its old desire— 
The brazen pomps of Babylon, 

The purple panoply of Tyre! 


The English Lyric 


T is impossible to give the fine flavour of this 

volume by meagre quotations. It is equally 
impossible to quote it in toto. And yet one can- 
not resist tearing a fragment from Professor 
Grenville’s advice concerning the English 
Lyric. “By the English lyric I mean those 
lyrics which (in contradistinction to those writ- 
ten in the American idiom) are sought after 
chiefly in the United States. Whether the 
pattern is vernal (see Spring Style No. 53) or 
merely rustic and ruminative (vide Songs of 
the Open Road, designs 62 to 325), all one 
needs is a small but select vocabulary ready 
for substitution. The proper air is given and 
the effect achieved by changing the common 
American blackbird to the poetically Georgian 
“merle”, the lark to the “‘laverock”, song-thrush 
to “mavis”, wood to “wold”, and liberally 
strewing the rest of any outdoor jingle (see 
Wanderlust, Broad-Highway, Vagabondia, etc.) 
with references to “gorse”, “heather’’, “‘furze’’, 
“whin”, and so on... . The following intro- 
ductory stanzas are an approximation of this 
standard design: 


LavEROCKS 


The winter sun has run its wavering course, 
The giddy mavis tries its vernal wing; 

While from the green heart of the radiant gorse 
The laverocks sing. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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VANITY FAIR 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


Because he is one of the most bril- 
liant political journalists and pam- 
phleteers in America; because he 
was Secretary of Colonel House’s 
organization for preparing data for 
the Peace Conference; because he 
has, since its founding, been one of 
the chief attractions of “The New 
Republic”; but chiefly because, 
with Charles Merz, he has just pre- 
pared an exhaustive study on the 
misrepresentation by the press of 
recent events in Russia 





FRANZ LEHAR 


Because he began his brilliant musical career as a military 
bandmaster; because his failure as a composer of serious operas 
drove him into the field of light opera; because he is the com- 
poser of “The Merry Widow”, which created a furore all 
over the civilized world; but chiefly because he is soon to 


pay America a welcome and long-deferred visit 





CARL E. AKELEY 
Because he is a famous field nat- 
uralist and African explorer; be- 
cause he invented the Cement Gun; 
but chiefly because he has revolu- 
tionized taxidermy and nearly made 

it into an art 


AUSTIN DOBSON 
Because he was one of the first 
Englishmen to revive old French 
verse forms; because _he is an au- 
thority on the XVIIIth century; 
but chiefly because he is the great- 
est living master of English light 

verse 


€. 0. HOPPE 








i 
S) DORIEN LEIGH, LTO. 


SACHA GUITRY 


Because he is the son of the great French actor, Lucien Guitry; 
because he is himself a light comedian of the first order,—a sort 
of intellectualized Wiiliam Collier; but chiefly because he is 
one of the wittiest and most fertile dramatists of the Parisian 
stage and can do anything from the satire and nonsense of the 


revue to the dignified scientific drama of ‘‘Pasteur” 





J. K MC KINCEV 
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Stealing Izaak Walton’s Stuff 


it from the calendar, we read it in the 
advertisements of the sporting-goods pro- 
viders, we hear it talked of in our clubs, and 
we, the veteran fishermen, feel it in our hearts. 
We see,with our mind’s eye, Rollo, our stuffed 
trout, magnificent over-mantel that he now is, 
again sporting in the lucent waters of Mud 
Pond. We hear, with our mind’s ear, the laugh- 
ter of the loons; and smelk, with our mind’s 
nose, the mingled odours of balsam and bacon. 


Ti fall fishing-season is here! We know 


“No wonder that the loons laughed!” I say 
to myself, looking wistfully at Rollo. ‘For 


I was indeed a green-horn then! But that 
was my first trip. I am a veteran now, making 
ready for my second great autumn fishing 
expedition.” 

As I look back upon the mingled pleasures 
and pains of last year, when I made my first 
sortie into the Canadian wilds, I feel that it 
is distinctly my duty to jot down a few hints, 
based on my early experiences, for the benefit 
of other Simons as simple as myself. 

Know, then, Novice, that if you have never 
fished further afield than in your own family 
well, there are valuable bits of information 
which are not given in any of the fishing text- 
hooks. To some of these bits, you should 
hearken and give heed, in order to avoid pis- 
catorial misconceptions, bulls, errata, and false 
deductions. 

First, a general word on 


The Simplicity of Fishermen 


“ALL fishermen are notorious liars!’’ How 

often I have heard this absurd statement. 
By St. Peter, I deny it! ‘The error probably 
started with that miraculous draught of fishes 
which Raphael has immortalized with such 
miraculous draughtsmanship. Now, the truth 
is that fishermen have always been exception- 
ally simple men,—as simple as myself. Note 
the good old Breton, Conte de Quimper, who 
fished for sardines with a tin box for bait. 
Note any of your fishermen friends—aren’t 
they simple? 

One proof that they are simple lies in the 
fact that they never know where they have been 
fishing. Listen to any two anglers trying to 
describe the location of their particular fish- 
ing camp or. club. The conversation always 
runs something like this: 

Ist Fisherman: Just where is the St. 
Maurice club, anyway, Jim? 

2nd Fisherman (vaguely): Well, you go 
up to Montreal, and then you go in from Three 
Rivers,—up as far as,—as far as—well, it’s 
a little place with a funny name, La Gook, or 
La Spook or something, and then you take a 
scooter and then, well you’re there, that’s all. 
Anyway, it touches the Laurentian River at 
Sagannoy. 

Ist Fisherman: Man, Man! You're out 
of'your head! Why, I go up to the Laurentian 
every year, and the Sagannoy can’t be within 
two hundred miles of it. 

Then, of course, they begin drawing maps, 
and plotting the entire province of Quebec with 
matches and lumps of sugar; ending in mutual 
dudgeon. The fact is, they don’t know where 
they have been—no fisherman ever does. But, 
after all, what does it matter? The main 








Timely Hints for Incomplete Anglers 


By PALMER CHENEY BELL, Jr. 


thing is that they were there and had a whale 
of a good time. 

And now I must take up a more practical 
consideration, namely that of dress. 

The proper costume for fishing is a very 
important thing to worry about. When I 
was a novice—a year ago—I was inclined to 
cavil at the idea. I had an old suit, a brown 
and yellow monstrosity that my family tried 
hard to give to the ash-man. Well, I went and 
I wore it, and I caught fish in it—or with it. 
But, do you think I enjoyed it? Not a bit. 

The rest of my outfit matched the suit, and 
consisted of an old tennis shirt, a pair of 
brown sneakers and my last year’s felt hat. 
Result—I looked just like a guide. 

With me were a group of chaps who had 
dressed entirely by the pages of a sporting 
outlitter’s catalogue. Imagine my horror, as 
we approached the canoe-landing, to see a 
hunch of guides dressed exactly as I was, ex- 
cept that the head guide of all, had on a brown 
derby hat and patent leather shoes with elastic 
inserts on the sides. They looked exactly as 
if they had just stepped off the Hoboken ferry. 
You can imagine how much attention I re- 
ceived. I got credit for absolutely no caste at 
all. I toted my own duffle and stowed my own 
kit while the guides all hovered feverishly 
about my friends in their trick fishing suits 
with as many pockets as the village postoffice, 
their duck’s-back hats and heavy “bottes 
suuvages”’, until I felt positively like an in- 
truder. I repeat—do not cavil at costumes 
while fishing. Dress the part. Even wear a 
sheath-knife! Don’t attempt to use it, for it 
is a very dangerous weapon, but wear it, as 
it inspires polite attention from the guides. 


Hardening Up 


NE of the most prevalent misconceptions 
among novices is that a trip to the woods 
is a great way to get one’s brain and nerves 
in shape, by means of violent exercise. Hikes, 
portages, paddling, making and breaking camp. 

Oh, my friends, oubliez ga! 

Error, my boy, pure error. 

All camping exercise should be done vicari- 
ously. Let the guides do it for you. The 
proper practice for an experienced angler when 
setting out from the club is to slump down in 





Patience is really one of the 
prime requisites in fishing 


the waist of the canoe and go to sleep. When 
the first portage is reached, and you are roused 
from your dreams, your exercise should consist 
of sitting on a stump while your guide loads 
himself up with four hundred pounds of boat, 
camp-kits and duffle bags, with which he steps 
lightly down the trail. If the hike is not more 
than a quarter of a mile you are permitted to 
follow him, on foot. Beyond this, you must 
not foot it. Many a good mile’s walk have 
I had, riding pick-a-back on Henri, my fa- 
vorite Canuck guide. The most exhausting 
thing I did last year was to select a site for the 
camp. I had to sleep for two hours after it, 
hut I woke up hard as nails. 


The Fishing Itself 


ND then, last but not least, comes the art 
of fishing. I used to think, rank amateur 
that I was, that the place to cast your line was 
where you knew there were fish. I thought 
that that was the object of traveling six or 
eight hundred miles away from my comfort- 
able bed and board. Nothing could be wider 
of the mark. Your real lake fisherman always 
fishes in places that look as if they might con- 
tain fish. My friends used to point these 
places out to me. They called them “holes” 
and “pools” and “pockets”. Now, I ask you, 
in a flat unbroken lake, five miles long, how 
is anyone going to pick out a hole, or a pool, 
or a pocket? Nevertheless, these chaps did, 
and they used to fish in them, fruitlessly, with 
the utmost patience. 

There was a spot, not two hundred yards 
from the club, where I had often seen the 
lumber-jacks sitting on a comfortable dam, 
pulling out trout with the aid of a long birch 
pole, some bundle-twine and a hook baited 
with a large fat worm. They did not use a 
reel or a landing net or anything fancy like 
that, and their idea of playing a trout was to 
yank him forcibly out of his element and snap 
him up on the shore. ‘The only ones they lost 
were those whose heads came off just back of 
the ears. Well, one day, when my serious 
mentors were engaged in going through the 
pockets of the lake, I strolled down to that 
good old dam, joined up with the gang of 
lumber-jacks, and tossed in a Silver Doctor 
and a Royal Coachman. 

O, Mother of Men! Eighteen beauties in 
twenty minutes, and’ none of them under a 
pound and a half. I hung them all up on a 
birch twig where my beautifully dressed city 
companions could see them. 

“Who caught those?” they demanded. 

1 admitted it, and naively told them where. 

The next two days were most uncomfortable 
ones for me. I was a social outcast. My name 
was George S. Pariah. Just another of my 
foolish mistakes, due to inexperience, by which 
I hope some equally innocent novice may 
profit. It took me a long time to live it down, 
and I never think of it without deep and abid- 
ing regret. It seems that, in fishing, it isn’t 
fish you are after, but sport. Not one of those 
men ever tried the old dam after that. They 
said it wouldn’t be sportsmanlike. But, when- 
ever I had a chance to do it unobserved, I 
continued to sneak off to that old dam and 
yank them in. I was so infernally simple! 
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VANITY FAIR 


The New Renascence 


Thoughts on the Structure of the Future. 


HAT a free man wants is not money 

but property. I might almost say that 

what a free man wants is not property 
but proprietorship. So far as anything so 
deep can be defined in words, he desires, over 
some limited area, the mastery of material 
things. He may desire property as distinct 
from prosperity; he may even desire property 
at the expense of prosperity. This does not 
mean that a few men should have huge masses 
of property; obviously that condition is incon- 
sistent with the ideal of the common man 
having property. It is self-evident, for in- 
stance, that the idea of landlords is the very 
opposite of the idea of men owning land. 

We should all see this instantly in any other 
example; if it were clothes instead of fields, 
or hats instead of houses. We have only to 
imagine the majority of men running about 
bare-headed, and overshadowed by a toppling 
pagoda of hats worn by one Jewish old-clothes- 
man governing the whole country; as, indeed, 
is very nearly the case now, except that the 
Jew has been successful enough as an old- 
clothes-man to dress himself in new clothes. 
But in that case we certainly should not say 
that the habit of wearing hats was a custom 
of that country; nor can anybody say that the 
habit of owning land is a custom of our com- 
monwealth to-day. It is not customary but 
exceedingly rare; and none the less rare be- 
cause the exceptions are monstrous in size as 
well as in eccentricity. 

Unfortunately, the situation is worse even 
than this. Private property, the only real form 
of personal liberty, is not only rare as a social 
reality, but it is tolerably rare as a social ideal, 
except among the silent masses whose ideals 
are hardly more conscious than instincts. It 
is even rarer as a political ideal among the 
practical politicians. It is typical of the servile 
trend of our politics that the only political 
proposal of this kind has lingered only as a 
political joke. It is the expression ‘Three 
Acres and a Cow”, advocated by Joseph 
Chamberlain, when he was acting in conjunc- 
tion with that much more admirable and much 
less admired reformer, Jesse Collings. It is 
also typical of that trend that success attended 
another scheme of Chamberlain’s, that of Old 
Age Pensions, because (however human and 
helpful under the circumstances) it had a cer- 
tain savour of outdoor relief for paupers; while 
his first scheme was merely jeered at, precisely 
because it had the savour of independence and 
dignity for citizens. 


Nine Acres and an Elephant 


HREE Acres and a Cow, therefore, is a 

thoroughly sane and sound ideal; far more 
solid than that of three landlords and herds 
of cattle followed by herds of tenants. But if 
it is much saner than capitalism, it is also 
much saner than communism or collectivism. 
For a man owning three acres and a cow, it 
is not a substitute to propose that three men 
should own nine acres and an elephant. There 
may be a sense in which a man can own the 
hind leg of an elephant; but it is not owner- 
ship in the sense of immediate mastery. He 


cannot make his new leg do what he likes, 
when the other three legs are doing something 
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entirely different; the agitation and nervous 
strain of such a condition would be too much 
even for the largest elephant. An elephant 
must be treated as a whole; and his control 
by several men depends on the agreement of 
those men. All can have all of him; but none 
can have a part of him. 

Now I do not aiscourage the public owner- 
ship of elephants or other large and somewhat 
ludicrous objects, such as Town Halls, Post 
Offices, Government Offices and similar ele- 
phantine things. These public pachyderms 
move slowly, and are sometimes rather difficult 
to move at all; but they ought to exist, and 
they ought to be owned by the public. What I 
say is that they are not a substitute for a pri- 
vate house, as symbolized in heraldic style by 
a private cow. For instance, you can call a 
cow by a pet name to suit vour own fancy, and 
few people have ever done this to a post office; 
and I need not say that the idea of a govern- 
ment department coming when it is called by 
its pet name, is almost outside the sphere of 
practical politics. 

But it is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
case for a man having a whole cow to himself 
is merely a case for selfishness. Property alone 
sets a man free to give, as well as free to keep. 
It not only enables him to give the name to 
the cow, but to give the cow to the neighbours. 
So long as he shares he never gives. He can- 
not give the elephant its own hind leg; and it 
is quite obvious, though curiously neglected, 
that he cannot do any such generous actions 
with any of the public things in which he 
merely shares as a citizen. 

Socialists of the Fabian sort may tell him 
that he does truly own the lamp-posts in the 
street, or the telegraph wires across the coun- 
try. But the man cannot offer his friend a 
lamp-post as he offers him a cigar. He can- 
not offer to cut him off a length of tele- 
graph wire on the public highway, as he 
offers to cut him off a branch of blossom 
in a private garden. If a man is to be free to 
do these friendly things, he must also be free 
to do much more fantastic things. In short, 
the conflict between the private cow and the 
communal elephant does involve the idea of 
what some would call irresponsibility, in this 
sense; that a man must be legally allowed to do 
many things that others would call mad, if he 
is to be able to do things touched with the fine 
madness of magnanimity. He must be allowed 
to call his cow Ashtaroth or Abracadabra, if 
he is to be free to label half the milk for the 
poor children next door. He must be free to 
paint his house a bright pink with pea-green 
spots, if he is to be free to open its doors in 
hospitality to the beggars on the road. There 
are many who would think one act as mad as 
the other; but it is obvious that however start- 
ling the external effects might appear, one act 
must always be as private as the other. 

I am not, I need hardly say, offering the 
least excuse for the freaks of fashionable plu- 
tocracy when it really impinges upon public 
things. I am merely pointing out that there 
are some things that must remain private 
things; and that among them is not only any 
kind of owning but any kind of giving. What 
is totally untenable is the view that an exact 


X. Hats, Houses and Human Beings 


equivalent for the act of giving can be found 
in the act of sharing. 

And here again we should probably be 
guided aright if we only discovered what the 
real populace really wants. These truths 
would be immediately apparent, if we turned 
from theories and systems about the poor to 
the poor themselves. It would be found that 
a very great deal of their desire for more 
wealth was a desire for the dignity that comes 
of dispensing courtesies and compliments. It 
is very largely because goods can mean gifts, 
and homes can mean hospitality. 


The Householder and His House 


F a renascence comes, it will come by the 
victory of small things over big things. It 
will especially come by the victory of the in- 
side of things over the outside. The cow will 
go in front of the elephant, precisely because 
the cow can really belong to a man, while the 
elephant can only belong to a menagerie. The 
cow will jump over the moon, so to speak, 
though the moon is much the larger of the 
two. The man will not be suited to the house 
—but the house to the man, though the house 
is much the larger of the two. The house will 
be painted not to match the street, but to 
match the householder, even if it is painted 
pink with green spots. In short, the house- 
holder controlling the house is himself a type 
of these two things; the smaller thing con- 
trolling the larger thing, and the thing inside 
controlling the thing outside. 

And he is thus the flat contrary of the whole 
tendency of recent progress, which is at once 
a rush and a routine. It has all been in the 
direction, not only of the larger destroying the 
smaller, but of the external destroying the in- 
ternal. A man ought to clothe himself with 
a house and garden, as he clothes himself with 
a hat and coat. As it is, a new house is built 
by a total stranger, who then looks round to 
find a man to fit it. In some cases, it is al- 
most as little designed for the men who will 
live in it as the mice who will live in it. Men 
and mice alike seem to be small and even 
secretive animals, concealed only in the in- 
terior of a house, in the eyes of those mag- 
nificent managers of public works who are 
thinking only of external facades of masonry 
and perspectives of streets, in a particular 
town of a particular type. 


Houses as Man-traps 


THERE are indeed poorer houses that might 

well be called man-traps, on the model of 
mouse-traps: but something outside designs 
them and the larger sort, also. There will be 
no renewal till the mouse is more than the 
mountain; till we begin again with the small 
and living thing, from which all the large 
things have come. It is an old fable of disap- 
pointment that the mountain brought forth a 
mouse. But at least we should hardly be 
merely disappointed, we might even be mildly 
surprised, if we happened to see a mouse bring 
forth a mountain. And that monstrous image 
has been the whole history of man; he is the 
small thing that has brought forth all the big 
ones. 

Man must begin (Continued on page 98) 
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(;. K. Chesterton—A Photograph Made Since His Illness 


The Most Brilliant Modern Apologist for Christianity Has Lately Been Travelling in Palestine 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Husbands and wives are so separated in sum- 
mer. It almost breaks their hearts. But 
could anything be sweeter than Mrs. Gordon 
Grenville’s habit of calling up Gordon every 
evening, just at bed time, all the way from 
Loon Lake, to say goodnight? “Yes, dear,” 
says Gordon, “I’m about ready to turn in. No, 
there isn’t any orchestra in my room. What’s 
that? Lonely? Of course I am! Goodbye” 





THE TIRELESS BUSINESS 
MAN 


Not until the portable phone 
came into being could D. Rod- 
| erick Bull, of the well-known 
| brokerage firm of Bull & Behr, 

enjoy a moment’s peace away 
| from the office. But now, bless 

you, he takes in the beauties of 
the Grand Canyon and at the 
| same time clearly hears his 
partner’s voice, speaking from 
| 40 Wall Street, and telling him 
| that Industrial Alcohol looks 
| good, and that American Can 
opened strong. All of which 
adds to the joys of travel 








COMFORT FOR GOLF-WIDOWS 
No longer can Eustace Coolidge pull 
that old late-to-dinner-excuse of, “I 
lost-all-track-of-the-time.” Not while 


Ya, the handy wireless is there to jingie 
. the domestic re-call. Of course, the 
apparatus interferes frightfully with 


his game, but, as Mrs. Coolidge says, 
that is better than having Eustace’s 
game interfere with her cook 


. - 
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A TURKISH DELIGHT 

¥ Unhappy plight of William Wilber- 
af force Blodgett, great international 
“ lawyer, who is enjoying the delights 
of a steam-room in a New York Turk- 
ish bath. On the telephone is Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Lenox. ‘Won’t you dine 
with us to-night at Claremont—very 
informally, to meet the British Am- 
bassador?—Come just as you are!” 














THE CHAMPION LONG-DISTANCE LOVERS 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, nor ocean waves 
a cage.” The Atlantic is no longer a barrier to love, 
now that Cupid is assisted by this new aid. Gwen- 
dolyn’s parents vow she must forget the young 
English .oficer she met last year in London. But 
how futile are such commands when the dear child 
may wireless telephone him each evening at the 
trysting hour—which happens to be bed-time for 
Gwen and, rather inconveniently, dinner time for 
Cedric. ‘Until death”, they whisper to each other, 
across the Atlantic. Then she sleeps—and he eats! 
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HAvYE you a little wanderer in, or out of, your home? A foot- bit in doubt? Ifso, buy one of these portable wireless telephone outfits. 
loose husband, or a distant dearie? A man who may, or may You can then speak with him or her at any time and place, without 
not, be as true as steel!—a lady of whose sincerity you are a little those complications with the operator which make strong men weep. 


The Wonders of the Wireless Telephone 


How Society Annihilates the Pain (and Pleasure) of Absence 
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To the White House on a Buck and Wing 


Some Striking Similarities between Politics in the United States and in the Island of Kanuti 


Kanuti for one custom which has won 

them endless criticism from the anthropolo- 
gists—a custom which is absolutely unique 
among the many Malay peoples. It was in 
that fascinating book of Mr. R. K. Foster’s, 
“Banda Sea”, that I first learned of it. “When 
a Kanutian brave has competed for the high 
post of tribal leader,’’ Mr. Foster says, “the is 
certain what fate has in store for him, should 
he be the loser.”” The people do not find the 
unsuccessful candidate some consolation job. 
They eat him, instead. 

With other dwellers in the Banda Sea the 
eating of a fellow-tribesman is usually a mat- 
ter of nutrition, sometimes the satisfaction of 
a grudge. Only the Kanutians, Mr. Foster 
says, eat a tribesman as a civic duty; whenever 
a new chieftain is elected, they devour his de- 
feated rival. 

In the long run, of course, it led nowhere, 
since inevitably the result of eating an un- 
successful candidate must be to lower the gen- 
eral standard of competition. And yet, for 
all that, who would resist a momentary flash 
of sympathy? A campaign is a bleak adven- 
ture. The victor we would gladly spare: he 
may have been as little lively or enlightened 
as the loser, but we are curious, now, to watch 
him test our prophecies of success or failure. 
Not so with the man who loses. For twenty 
weeks he has imposed his efforts on our own 
good nature. All to no avail. Serve him 
right to eat him. Him and all his family, too 
—that family displayed for us so never-end- 
ingly in all the rotogravure sections, the very 
embodiment of a studied nonchalance that 
hasn’t quite come off. 


I DO not blame the people of the Island of 


The Sincere Candidate 


s some of the dwellers in Kanuti, I 
imagine, we are waiting for. the truly hon- 
est candidate. My own standards are millen- 
nially high. ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” this 
candidate of mine will say, opening one of his 
carly campaign speeches, “I stand before you 
conscious that you are unimpressed. You be- 
hold in me the perfect second-rater. I am 
mediocrity itself. I wear neither the mantle 
of Lincoln nor the cloak of Thomas Jefferson. 
I embody no tradition in particular, and if I 
represent anything it is above all else a pas- 
sion to be elected. Why my party chose me 
I really am not certain. I was not born in a 
log cabin, my father was not a farmer, and 
my pulse does not quicken as I think of the 
plain people sitting by their firesides. I was, 
in fact, born in a summer cottage, my father 
was a haberdasher, and my pulse has been 
regular ever since I was a boy. 

“I have, of course, had some experience in 
public office; but not half so much, let me 
assure you, as my secretary. I have also had 
a career in business. But I am quite aware 
that selling short in General Motors does not 
necessarily prepare me for the work of fram- 
ing treaties. If there was any special reason 
why my party made me standard-bearer, it 
must have been because I have never in my 
life done anything bold enough to make a 
single enemy. 

“Perhaps you look to me for a way out of 
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all our present difficulties. If you do, you 
are going to be badly fooled.. I think I am 
as able as the next man. But I am not able 
enough to achieve what you expect me to 
achieve, and it is no more than fair to tell 
you so before you throw a vote away. 

“T repeat that I am anxious to be elected. 
I am more than anxious. To me it is the one 
superlatively important issue at the present 
moment. On other issues I am less insistent. 
I do not pretend to a knowledge of the politics 
in Europe. Frankly, I never heard of As- 
trakhan or Trebizond or the Dobrudja until 
a month or so ago. It may be that I shall 
never hear of them again. In the idea of a 
League of Nations I am interested. But it is 
a contentious subject. And rather than hurt 
anybody’s feelings I shall simply assert my 
own conviction that there is much to be said 
on both sides of the question, and the less said 
by me the better. On the contrary, when it 
comes to domestic questions, you will find me 
always in the van. I championed conserva- 
tion of natural resources until it lost its charm, 
universal military training until it dropped 
from the front pages of the newspapers, and a 
national budget system until I discovered it 
excited about the same amount of public in- 
terest that now attaches to the Johnstown flood. 

“T have been successively willing to save 
the country from corrupt politics, from pa- 
cifism, militarism, the trusts, the trade unions, 
the high cost of living, the Japanese, the 
Chinese, the Bolsheviki, a Mexican invasion 
and the nationalization of women. I am just 
as ready, if you will supply me with a new 
peril, to save the country from something else 
tomorrow. In the meantime, I promise you a 
decently ‘mediocre administration, such as to 
excite neither hostility nor enthusiastic sup- 
port. I shall surround myself with men 
stronger than I am—I ought to have no trouble 
finding that sort of man. And by limiting my 
activities chiefly to Memorial Day exercises, to 
the welcoming of monarchs, the opening of 
canals and the dedication of reservoirs, I shall 
seek to create an illusion that we have again 
returned to Constitutional procedure and re- 
established government of, by and for the 
people. I thank you, ladies and gentlemen.” 

And with these well-chosen words, my can- 
didate would retire from the platform, aware 
that the applause which greeted him was above 
all else a tribute to his brevity. 


An Experiment in Sincerity 


HAT would happen next, I’d not attempt 

to say. Certainly at first the brazen hon 
esty of the man would make him many ene- 
mies. Americans could not easily adjust them- 
selves to a candidate for political office who 
declined to define his party as utterly blame- 
less, himself as its lion-hearted leader, the 
present issues as more vital than any in the 
past, and the present moment as of graver 
import than any since Columbus and the egg. 
Whether the initial handicap could be over- 
come, and frankness prove its own reward, I 
do not know. Such a course as this might be 
equivalent to political suicide. It might, on the 
contrary, blaze a path to the most sensational 
success. One asks oneself why no one ever 


tries the experiment of unabashed sincerity. 

Some men are born insincere, others have it 
thrust upon them. And in the latter group, I 
think, come most aspirants to the White House. 
They do not take to insincerity as the duck to 
water. It is a rdle designed for them by 
custom. 

They are, in more respects than I had real- 
ized, like the rival chieftains in Kanuti. Can- 
didates on that flowered isle, we are told, dance 
their way to victory. In place of campaign 
speeches, in every island they compete in cam- 
paign dances. They do not enjoy dancing, 
and they are very bad at it. But they must 
have something to show the voters and since 
they can think of nothing else, they dance. 
Mumnu-Gar, the chieftain, carried every pre- 
cinct on the island, one year before the famine 
came, by introducing into native art a some- 
what sketchy adaptation of a highland fling. 
His successor, Mumti-Foo, rode to glory on a 
buck and wing. 


Political Issues in Kanuti 


HY must our Presidents reach the White 

House on a buck and wing? The game 
demands that, like Kanuti chiefs, our Presi- 
dents dance their way to favor. Like their 
prototypes in the Banda Sea, they must attract, 
excite, amuse, astound, intrigue, bewitch, and 
flatter—do everything, in short, except con- 
vince. They cannot convince because, like the 
chieftains in Kanuti, they cannot argue. And 
they cannot argue because there is nothing they 
can argue about. What matters most, in the 
lives of individual dwellers in Kanuti? Food, 
choice of women, division of the harvest (if 
one there is), division of riches produced by 
toil (a catch of fish, for instance), division of 
the riches produced by benign Providence itself 
(the cocoanut, so built as to fall and never 
crack), decision who must work and who may 
play—all matters directly important to the 
individual islander, determining to a large de- 
gree his comfort and his happiness. 

None of these relationships the two con- 
tending factions want to change. The rival 
parties (they call themselves The Oysters and 
The Clams) propose to “change the adminis- 
tration”, not the code which it administers. 
They have minor differences in principle, of 
course. The Oysters, for instance, would like 
to exclude cocoanut oils and nose-rings coming 
from the neighbouring land of Sahd. And to 
this the Clams object. But the great difference 
between one party and the other, the difference 
which truly marks them off, is the profound 
conviction that each ought to turn the other 
out of office. Now the Oysters win. Again, 
the Clams. But neither proposes to change, 
or ever does, by its administration, change, 
those all-important matters of cocoanuts and 
fish, food and drink, chance to play and com- 
pulsion not to play but work instead. One 
faction is not defending the existing order and 
the other proposing renovations. What each 
wants is just a chance to do better than the 
other with something which neither has any 
idea of changing or improving. 

That is why campaigns in the island of 
Kanuti are limited to the buck and wing. 
Perhaps that is why ours are, too. 
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WHITE STUDIOS MOFFETT 


NORA BAYES 


Has long been the most popular comédienne 
on the vaudeville stage, a field which she 
is now about to desert for regular comedy 


GEORGE BICKEL 
Responsible for the most amusing moments 
in the “Scandals of 1920”. His special 
gift lies in raising buffoonery to satire 


ED WYNN 


The amusing zany, whose intimate fool- 
ing and artless improvisation has made 
“Ed Wynn’s Carnival’” a one man success 





MAURICE GOLOBERG ALFREDO CHENEY JOHNSTON 


W. C. FIELDS FANNY BRICE 
Incomparable among American comedians in his ability to draw The most finished artist of them all. No one in America is so sure 
laughter out of accessories which range all the way from croquet balls of her audience, so subtle in her burlesque, so much a mistress of 
to flivvers. A juggler who never resorts to horse-play or exaggeration expression, so skillful in turning the vulgar to artistic account 


The Cream of the Jesters 
Now that the Usual Decay of the Drama has Begun, ut is Well to Remember the Masters of Comic Relief 
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A Handy Guide for Music Lovers 


An Invaluable Aid to Those Who Would Be Critics of Music 


critics in particular, will hail with re- 

lief the appearance of this complete 
and compact questionnaire—the last word in 
musical criticism. The overworked newspaper 
critics, who have for years looked forward with 
dread to each approaching concert season, will 
hail with joy the publication of this condensed 
key to concert reviewing. With a copy of this 
short catechism pasted on his desk, or in his 
hat, any musical reporter can write criticisms 
such as we read regularly in The Boston Tran- 
script, The New Vork Evening Post, The New 
York Tribune, and all the thousand and one 
dailies in our great metropolitan centers. 

Our little guide is absolutely fool-proof. If 
followed carefully, the technical phraseology 
will stamp any amateur as an expert musical 
authority, and, what is still more charming, 
any critical article written according to the 
rules in this catechism is certain to meet with 
the rapturous approval of the musical artist 
under consideration, be he (or she) a singer, 
pianist, or violinist. With a set of our rules 
in his pocket and a program of the concert, 
the much reviled amateur may feel quite secure. 
If he happens to like music, he may attend the 
concert; if not, there is no need of his doing so. 

The Guide treats of the three chief types 
of highbrow musical offerings: 

1. Song Recitals. 

2. Violin Recitals. 

3. Piano Recitals. 

Chamber music concerts and operas are so 
rare outside of the very large cities that it was 
deemed unnecessary to devote space to them. 


The Song Recital 


ONG recitals should be our first considera- 

tion, as they form the bulk of what is 
popularly referred to as ‘musical entertain- 
ment.” 

Here, then, is the raw material from which 
the music critic can create a column of keen 
and illuminating criticism—of any song recital: 

Q. What filled every available inch of the 
hall? 

A. One of the largest audiences of the 
season. . 

Q. What swept through the vast assem- 
blage? 

A. A tremor of expectation. 

Q. What disclosed the diva’s fine command 
of sustained phrase? 

A. The lovely old aria by. . . 

Q. What has seldom been given with deeper 
sympathy ? 

A. This beautiful early masterpiece. 

Q. What did it prove her to be? 

A. A true mistress of the classic style. 

Q. Where was the charming artiste particu- 
larly happy? 

A. In her choice of French songs. 

Q. In which did she catch the real Gallic 
flavour ? 

A. (Mention any of the songs.) 

Q. What was especially gratifying? 

A. Her clear and polished diction. 

Q. What was probably the most captivating 
part of the program? 

A. The group of characteristic and fasci- 
nating folk-songs. 


\Y eee people generally, and music 
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MAURICE GOLOBERG 


EDYTHE BAKER 


The phenomenal young pianist who has put 
the piano back into society again, as the re- 
sult of her brief little concerts held every 
evening in the Ziegfeld “Midnight Frolic”. 
She has played professionally since she was 
four; she is now nineteen, and—what is very 
refreshing—has never taken a lesson. Some 
of her musical compositions have scored popu- 
lar successes in New York 


Q. In each of these what did the singer 
display ? 

A. A simple and artless charm that was 
wholly irresistible. 

Q. Her singing of them might have done 
credit to whom? 

A. Marcella Sembrich. 

Q. What was clear, limpid and flute-like ? 

A. Her gorgeous voice. 

Q. What has it done since last we heard it? 

A. Taken on added richness and flexibility. 

Q. What has also developed riper powers 
and finer perceptions ? 

A. Her great art. 

Q. After innumerable recalls, what did the 
prima donna do? 

A. Seated herself at the piano and sang 
Annie Laurie. 

Q. How many concerts have given a greater 
measure of delight? 

A. Not one, it is safe to say. 


The Violin Recital 


HE following points will be found to cover 

any violin recital: 

Q. With what was 
played ? 

A. Sustained, reposeful manner and lofty 
sentiment. 

Q. What did the virtuoso draw from his 
instrument ? 


the opening sonata 


A. A tone of vibrant and luscious beauty. 

Q. What flashed over the fingerboard with 
unerring skill? 

A. His miraculous fingers. 

Q. What did his intonation do to criticism ? 

A. Disarmed it. 

Q. How was the . . . concerto played? 

A. With brilliant effect and command of 
style. 

(2. What characterized the slow movement? 

A. Warmth of expression and elegance of 
phrasing. 

Q. What was marked by dazzling abandon 
and consummate artistry ? 

A. The final allegro movement. 

Q. What did technica! difficulties do 
throughout the program? 

A. Ceased to exist. 

Q. What did the smaller numbers exhibit? 

A. The master’s deftness and exquisite 
polish. 

Q. Where were all the amazing resources 
of the instrument set forth ? 

A. In the closing number by . . 

Q. What did the accompanist furnish ? 

A. A sympathetic and unobtrusive tonal 
background. 

Q. How often has such a performance been 
heard in our city? 

A. Rarely, indeed. 

Q. After continuous applause what did this 
superb artist do? 

A. Returned to play one of Kreisler’s charm- 
ing numbers. 


The Piano Recital 


N reviewing any piano recital, the reporter 

has only to enumerate, and if space 
permits, enlarge a trifle upon the following 
points: 

Q. What did the first few chords confirm? 

A. All that has been said of this great 
master. 

Q. What swept the keyboard with marvel- 
lous dexterity ? 

A. His miraculous hands. 

Q. How many pianists possess the secret 
of such a singing tone? 

A. Only too few. 

Q. What bespoke his superb musicianship? 

A. His performance of . (Name any 
number on the program.) 

Q. In what did he display rare poetry and 
beauty of tone? 

A. In the group of Chopin pieces. 

Q. What seemed to drip from his fingers 
in the soft runs? 

A. Cascades of pearls. 

Q. Who excels him in clear rhythm and 
richness of tonal color? 

A. Probably no other pianist. 

Q. What are combined in admirable pro- 
portions in his playing? 

A. Strength, delicacy, and 
genius. 

Q. What did he never attempt to do? 

A. Exceed the legitimate limits of the in- 
strument. 

Q. In summing up the recital, one does not 
hesitate to do what? 

A. Acclaim this remarkable artist a veritable 
pianistic giant. 


interpretative 
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ALFREDO CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Irene Castle—The Cinema’s Dancing Star 


Mrs. Castle, Following the Current Custom, is now the Distinguished Head of Her Own Film Company 
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On Novel Reading, and the Critics 


The Third of a Series of New Roundabout Papers 


becoming rather hackneyed—‘‘becoming”, 

I say, when, ever since the days of Jane 
Austen, discussion has ebbed in and out around 
novel readers, their virtues, their sins, and 
their idiosyncrasies, and every novelist, dead 
or alive, has, at one time or another, added his 
or her little contribution. 

I am now adding mine because of a con- 
versation that I overheard an evening or two 
ago—a conversation that seemed to me to show 
up the whole position as it is at this moment 
(with wonderful clarity). My three friends 
who contributed to the discussion were of very 
different and significant types. 

The first, young Jerrold, is to be found in 
these post-war days by the hundred, up and 
down the shores of Great Britain, and may 
even be perceived, I believe, in the remoter 
by-ways of Chicago and New York. He is 
in a sense the product of the war, and yet he 
existed long before the war. 

He is, perhaps, thirty years of age, black- 
haired, pale-faced, thin of body. He wears 
always a face of extreme seriousness; his eyes, 
which are large and black, are melancholy. 
His clothes are old and shabby, his soft collar 
not over-clean, his shoes dusty and unbrushed. 
The very fact that he is melancholy and speaks 
with a low voice and slowly, gives him an 
air of superiority. He does not mean to be 
contemptuous, but he is. He is gentle in man- 
ner and shy and deprecating when he makes 
any physical movement. Before the war he 
was certainly one of our young hopefuls. He 
knew several foreign languages, and _ his 
French was admirable. 

He was the editor of one small magazine 
after another and gathered about him the un- 
successful, the eccentric, the wayward, and the 
rebellious. He cared, and cares, passionately 
about literature; in that passion there is no 
pose, no hypocrisy. He longs with all his soul 
for a fine and adequate English prose—still 
more, for a new and eloquent English poetry. 

Until the war he was comparatively happy. 
His health was fair, he was young, and he 
found certain signs of promise scattered around 
him. The war destroyed that. It took away 
his youth, his hopes and his health. He ob- 
tained, it is true, a position of honour and 
responsibility and is now discharging his duties 
with great efficiency. 

He has produced several books, indeed in 
his time he has had a try at everything—a 
novel, a play, a volume of verse, a book of 
essays, two translations from the Russian, and 
a study of Anatole France. Not one of these 
has made the faintest ripple on any waters— 
not even on the little enclosed pond of culture 
and mutual admiration that his friends in- 
habit. Perhaps, the failure of his books has 
added to his bitterness, although he quite hon- 
estly maintains that he is glad that they have 
failed because no good work in these days can 
possibly find a big audience. 


[ not know whether this subject is not 


Jerrold on the Novel 


[THE position of Europe horrifies him. He 
believed, of course, enthusiastically in the 
Russian Revolution; now at last men were 
to be free, and so on. For a long time he 


By HUGH WALPOLE 


supported the Bolshevists, but lately he has 
become doubtful of Lenin’s methods and some 
of the reports of Bolshevik tyranny, although 
he has not believed them, have only confirmed 
him in his opinion that the world is in hopeless 
chaos and that there is no light anywhere. This 
general depression has, of course, enveloped 
English fiction. He is intensely interested in 
the art of the novel, but now, with the excep- 
tion of Hardy and possibly Conrad, the novel 
as an art form has, in his opinion, ceased to 
exist. 





Scrub 
By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


F I grow bitterly, 

Like a gnarled and stunted tree, 
Bearing harshly of my youth 
Puckered fruit that sears the mouth, 
If I make of my drawn boughs 
An inhospitable house, 

Out of which I never pry 
Towards the water and the sky, 
Under which I stand and hide 
And hear the day go by outside, 
It is that a wind too strong 
Bent my back when I was young, 
It is that I fear the rain 

Lest it blister me again. 











Now and again some new young man or 
young woman appears and, because he or she 
writes in pidgeon English or scatters the page 
with dots or stars, or shows an obstinate and 
exultant pessimism, Jerrold’s hopes are for 
iu moment raised. But only for a moment. 
So soon as the young author acquires a small 
public and is noticed in the more popular re- 
views, Jerrold abandons him. 

It is, indeed, the success of bad writers that 
drives Jerrold to a wild contempt. He has, 
floating in his mind, his conception of what the 
great novel should be. Everything falls short, 
far, far short of that ideal—naturally he is 
in despair. 


Wilson, the Critic 


HE second member of our party was of 

exactly the opposite kind from Jerrold, in- 
deed I could not but wonder at the pluck and 
courage of our hostess in asking Jerrold and 
Wilson together. But, women, as is well 
known, delight in arranging these obstinate 
incongruities. 

Wilson is one of the most famous of our 
critics. In years he is well past forty. In 
appearance he has all the signs of the success- 
ful man—broad-shouldered, becoming at last 
a little stout, red-faced, grey-haired, in an- 
other ten vears he will stand very well for 
a 1920 Thackeray. His eves are genial, his 
mouth kindly. He obviously means well to all 
the world. At the same time he is supremely 
self-confident. You can see that he does not 
doubt for a moment that what he says is right. 
That he enjoyed the war he will quite frankly 
confess. His ideas of the settlements of the 


world are, in Jerrold’s eyes, very little removed 
from those of the Prussian. ‘There is, however, 
this little difference, which Jerrold is quite 
unable to perceive, that Wilson is acutely 
anxious for the general happiness of the world, 
that he cannot bear to see a child ill treated 
or a dog beaten, and that he honestly believes 
that a Benevolent Despot has more reason for 
beneficent rule than fifty quarreling demo- 
crats. 

It was round fiction, however, and not poli- 
tics that our conversation circled that evening. 
I am bound to say that Wilson’s views on 
that subject were as narrow and unprogressive 
as they well could be. He had been reviewing 
novels for many years, he had written a mono- 
graph on Trollope and a volume of critical 
essays. 

Anything in the form of novelty quite lit- 
erally terrified him. He admitted Hardy, 
would have been quite cordial about Conrad, 
had he not been a Pole, adored Kipling, liked 
the early Wells and the more humorous Ben- 
nett, thought there was ‘something’ in Comp- 
ton Mackenzie—and that was as far as he 
went. He had made an honest endeavour to 
criticize the works of Miss Dorothy Richardson 
for his paper and literally ‘“‘she had made him 
sick’. At the same time he was hopeful about 
English fiction—“We shall get through all 
this damned foreign influence,” he said. “Let 
our young men study Fielding and Scott. 
We’ve had enough of this vegetarian litera- 
ture.” 


“Ulysses” 


ERY soon, of course, Jerrold and Wilson 

were at it hammer and tongs; very amusing 
it was to watch. Jerrold would not have wasted 
his breath upon such a creature as Wilson, had 
it not been that he had a real quite non-intel- 
lectual affection for our hostess, and wished 
her to think well of him. 

Wilson’s laugh of scorn, as Jerrold threw 
Tchekov and André Gide and Marcel Proust 
at his head, was really charming to perceive. 
Finally there was James Joyce’s Ulysses. 

“I happen,” said Jerrold, “to have The 
Little Review in my pocket. I will read you 
a line or two of the last installment.” 

Wilson sat in protesting silence until the 
following sentence: ‘‘She ran with long gan- 
dery strides, it was a wonder she didn’t rip 
up her skirt at the side that was too tight on 
her because there was a lot of the tomboy 
about Cissy Caffrey whenever she thought she 
had a good opportunity to show off, and just 
because she was a good runner she ran like 
that so that he could see all the end of her 
petticoat running, and her skinny shanks up 
as far as possible. . .” 

“And that’s all one sentence?” asked Wilson. 

“All one sentence,” answered Jerrold de- 
fiantly. The storm burst then, and, in spite 
of their hostess, they told one another just 
exactly what they thought. It was an exciting 
ten minutes, Wilson shouting in his anger, 
Jerrold quiet and superior and contemptuous. 
The party might have broken up at this, had 
not our hostess, Mary Wunder, given her 
judgment; and it is because of our hostess’s 
judgment that (Continued on page 110) 
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How Do You Dance and Why? 


A Complete Scientific Classification of Certain Familiar Ballroom Couples 


our national life that I feel that it 

should be made the subject of accurate 
and scientific study and analysis. And when 
I refer to dancing let me emphasize the fact 
that I mean the form of rhythmic exercise prac- 
tised at our most exclusive social functions and 
in the better class of public ballrooms and 
restaurants where the financial consideration 
involved predicates a reasonably civilized 
clientéle. What we are to consider are the 
dances of those who pay, or should pay, income 
tax. Dancing, heretofore, has been considered 
seriously only by silly people and considered 
silly only by very serious people. 

With the thought of remedying this attitude 
of mind, I wended my way one evening to the 
roof of one of our great metropolitan hotels 
where the tides of our social life meet from all 
points of the compass and surge about in truly 
delightful fashion. Stationing myself at a 
vantage point between an artificial palm and 
two real ladies, I watched the gay scene. 

What a sight was there, my countrymen! 
What a sweeping, swinging, clutching, clinging 
mass of humanity, what varieties of rhythmic, 
co-ordinated locomotion, what delicacies and 
otherwise of terpsichorean expression, and 
against what a varied background of scrambled 
decoration! The chinoiserie of latticed pilas- 
ters, nuge Spanish chandeliers, Louis the Limit 
furniture and a most uncomfortably realistic 
chateau d’eau. And to what sounds they 
surged! Squeals, shrieks, explosions, and soft 
dying strains, emanating from two orchestras 
which seemed to be having an undying argu- 
ment as to the relative merits of fox-trot or 
one-step, with an occasional all-too-brief plea 
for the waltz. 

I found that there were eight main groups 
of dancers, which we may call the constants. 

Thev are: the Borers, the Billiardists, the 
Blimps, the Lifers, the Rhapsodists, the Més- 
alliancers, the Brittlebones, and the Tricks. 


The Borers 


[or ms has become so much a part of 


ORERS, in couples, revolve constantly on 

a fixed axis, perpendicular to the dancing 
plane. They possess circular motion only, be- 
ing laterally static and literally blamed nui- 
sances. They are only bent on boring a hole 
in the floor. Borers are as convenient to get 
around as a column in the middle of a fire-exit, 
and yet, curiously, they are always divinely 





THE BILLIARDISTS 


GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


self-satisfied with the minute scope of their 
work, taking therefrom a credit similar to that 
assumed by old sailormen who carve the Dec- 
laration of Independence on a ten-cent piece. 
The proper mate for a Borer is a dancing mouse 
or a whirling dervish. 


The Billiardists 


MENTION the Billiardists next because 
they are in such striking contrast to the 
Borers. Far from being static, the Billiardists 
are ecstatic. Life for them is one long carom 
shot, for they go bounding about the room 
scoring points on this couple or that until they 








THE BORERS 
Sketches by Fish 


have piled up a run which would turn Willie 
Hoppe as green as his favorite table. Speed is 
the essence of the contract. The only possible 
protection against this type is to meet them 
head-on with terrific force, in which way one 
may occasionally stun them into a few mo- 
ments of quietude. 


The Blimps 


N° ballroom is complete without at least 
one pair of these gigantic, cargo-bearing 
ships of the night, the ballroom Blimps, who 
impose respect and attention by mere tonnage 
alone. Two such people always seem to form 
an offensive and defensive alliance and, as 
such, control the balance of power. While by 
no means as annoying as the Billiardists, since 
they can be avoided by dexterous dancers, they 
are still to be reckoned with, for dancing, in 
its last analysis, is a survival of the fattest. 
Blimps always look as if they had just been 
inflated and were about to float away, which, 
unfortunately, they never do—until the music 
folds up its music-stands and silently steals 
away. 


The Lifers 


KNOW no more saddening sight than to 

watch two Lifers pivoting dolefully about 
the polished floor of a ballroom. These peo- 
ple are really pathetic. They are condemned 
by some malign influence, marriage, old ac- 
quaintance, an extinct love affair, an ancient 
memory of once having won a dancing prize 
back in the old maxixe days; condemned, I 


say, always to be partners. Their little world 
expects it of them, they expect it of each other. 
To dance with anyone else would be like 
breaking a most holy. vow. And so they twirl 
morosely through the mazes, doing it pathetic- 
ally well, with the dreadful perfection of a 
habit. Let me pass on to the pleasanter field 
of consideration found in contemplating 


The Rhapsodists 


HIS class, sometimes called the Cling- 

stones, is one of the most interesting in the 
evolution of the modern dance, for it repre- 
sents more than the mental, more than the 
physical side of our great national pastime; 
it is positively spiritual in its attitude. When 
the Rhapsodists wrap themselves in each other's 
arms, they at once drift away into a Nirvana 
of delight that literally effulges from polished 
brow and gleaming shoulder. Their progress 
is a trance, their souls are afloat in a world 
of dreams, far from the madding crowd’s ig- 
noble jazz; oblivious of the fact that they have 
missed the last train to New Rochelle and 
have a nine-dollar taxi ride ahead of them. 
For the benefit of the very young, let me point 
out that membership in this class is dangerous, 
sometimes leading to alliances which, when the 
echoes of the music have faded away, often 
prove—but there! Who am I to preach? I 
was once a Rhapsodist myself. 


The Meésalliancers 


HE Mésalliancers are not, as you might 

suppose, unhappily married folk, but 
merely couples who are both excellent dancers, 
but who have learned their steps in entirely 
different schools. In vain do they try their 
pet steps, glides, dips and reverses; nothing 
comes off. They are painfully polite. Their 
companionship is an unbroken sequence of 
apologies: “I’m sorry!”, “My fault”, ‘Oh, 
I’m so stupid!”, with an occasional ecstatic 
“There, we did it that time!”, as if they had 
discovered a new continent. In only one re- 
spect are they to be envied—no one in the room 
is as happy as they when the dance is over. 


The Brittlebones 


IKE the foregoing type, the Brittlebones 
make very bad going of it. This group 
represents the nervous school of dancing. They 
are usually very respectable, middle-aged, 
alantic-monthly sort of people who have 


taken up dancing as a duty in order to see 

more of the children, and who rise, trembling, 

at the strains of the orchestra, fear written in 
(Continued on page 94) 





THE RHAPSODISTS 
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m Playing in ‘‘Madame, et son 
Ls Danseur”, a play whose 
int French origin is obvious. 
us Her first appearance on 
ie Broadway since “The Ruined 
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THEODORA LAROCQUE 
Makes her initial appear- 
ance on the New York stage 
in Alice Duer Miller’s com- 
edy “The Charm School”, 
though, strangely enough, 
not as a teacher of charm 


MARGARET WYCHERLEY 
Formerly of the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, 
and lately of the Theatre Guild, will revive 
several of Mr. Yeats’ plays this season— 
notably “The Land of Heart’s Desire” 


HELEN WESTLEY 


This gifted actress, whose work with the 
Theatre Guild last season was something of 
a revelation, plays in the Guild’s new pro- 
duction of Shaw’s “Heartbreak House” 
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MAURICE GOLOBERG 


MURIEL MARTIN 
HARVEY 


The latest recruit from 
the English stage who 
stars in Ian Hay’s di- 
verting comedy, ‘“‘Happy- 
Go-Lucky”, —a comedy 
that was played in Lon- 
don under the title of 
“Tilly of Bloomsbury” 
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BARON DE MEYER 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


The Annual Invasion of Foreign Playwrights Begins 


Indications are that the Native Authors will not Wear all the Laurels 
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XIVth CENTURY GROUP 


A corner of Dwight Frank- 
lin’s little XIVth Century 
castle group, now at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 
This is a reconstruction of 
the banquet hall of Penhurst 
Castle, in Kent, England. 
The lord and lady of the castle 
are chatting quietly, at dinner 





LONG JOHN 
SILVER 


The one legged pir- 
ate in Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,” 
lives again in one 
of Franklin’s note- 
worthy sculptures. 
Other characters in 
the book are in- 
cluded in the 
group, of which the 
figure shown above 
is only a detail 
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DWIGHT FRANKLIN 


The sculptor who first con- 
ceived the idea of re-creating 
story-telling scenes from an- 
cient and modern history. He 
is here shown at his favorite 
occupation of modelling a 
little plastelline figure trom 
one of his scores of minute 
and accurate historical groups 





VIKING 
CHIEFTAIN 


One of Franklin’s 
favorite historical 
subjects is The 
Viking. He has 
made numerous 
groups of them,—at 
war, aboard their 
ships, and feasting. 
This is a detail! of 
a group in which 
the Vikings are 
seen adventuring 


SANTA SOPHIA 
This is perhaps the 
most elaborate of 
Franklin’s groups. 
It is now at the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. The 
gold mosaic of the 
arches and the col- 
ourful marbles of 
many hues, set off 
the figures of Just- 
inian, Theodora and 
their court as they 
enter the Church of 
Santa Sophia. Only 
a portion of the 
group is shown here 


Scenes from History and Romance 


A Few of Dwight Franklin’s Unique Groups in American Museums 


Fror a number of years, Dwight Franklin, the sculptor, has been making 
innumerable historic scenes — very much in miniature — for America’s art 
museums. These little groups are used as aids in teaching such subjects as 
architecture, costumes, interior decoration, armour, etc. The figures, back- 
grounds, costumes and furniture are all worked out with the greatest care, 
from the standpoint of historic accuracy. They are dramatically lighted. 





The cleverness with which the figures are modelled and grouped make them, 
really, illustrations in three dimensions. The figures, eight inches or so in 
height, are modelled in wax or in compositions which are not susceptible to 
climatic changes. Various materials are used in the scenic construction, but 
the ensemble is so painted and lighted that the medium is forgotten. Frank- 
lin usually colours his figures rather broadly and romantically. 
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ings | Consider Overrated 


Some Popular Institutions Subjected to a Purely Destructive Criticism 


I. Afternoon Tea 
T would have been impossible for any 
[pnt but the English to have invented 

afternoon tea and to have clung to it for 
centuries. It seems to me to have everything 
wrong with it: it is physically and mentally 
messy; it breaks up the afternoon; it takes 
away the appetite for dinner. The tea makes 
one nervous and hot; the cakes and toast make 
one ill. And the conversation that goes with 
it!—conversation continually interrupted by 
the arrival of new guests and the manipulation 
of the tea things,—conversation artificially 
stimulated to a specious and jumpy brilliance. 

There is nothing so idiotic as general con- 
versation between people who do not know each 
other; no idea can live in such a sea. If an 
interesting dialogue is started at an early stage 
of the tea, it is sure to be submerged soon after 
in the universal insipidity. 

When I enter a room where tea is taking 
place and people begin to rise, I always feel a 
malignant irritation break out like a rash on 
my soul. It makes me angry that I am ex- 
pected to choose whether tea is less horrible 
with lemon or cream. Whichever the hostess 
thinks she remembers I accept with cynical 
indifference. 

Rather than take part in the general talk I 
lapse into abysmal silence, which, though at 
first it has the appearance of attention, eventu- 
ally becomes morose. I get away as soon as 
possible and then find it impossible to eat 
dinner. The rest of the evening I am petulant, 
uncomfortable and _ ill-tempered. I speak 
harshly to those I love; I am unable to read or 
write. When I finally try to go to sleep I am 
intolerably restless. My day has been com- 
pletely spoiled. 


II, The Sea 


BELIEVE that a genuine love for the sea is 

one of the rarest things in the world; it is a 
special and bizarre taste, very seldom acquired. 
Of course, everybody loves the sea as it ap- 
pears from the shore: the effect of awful in- 
finity, the dim ships in the distance and the 
breakers, like wild things from a jungle that 
come to heel on the shore and play with the 
children on the sand. Here the sea is romantic 
and beautiful because one does not have to see 
too much of it. 

But what can be said for it in its absolute 
state, with no beach to civilize it? How can 
one enjoy its colossal stupidity, its monotony, 
its flatness? The Greeks, who lived before the 
Romantic Revival and were never sentimental 
about Nature, wrote the truest description of 
the sea in one of their admirable epithets. 
They called it the ‘“unharvested sea’”’,—that is 
to say, the arid sea. And this is surely the 
most salient fact about it. It is as sterile as 
the Sahara; its lifelessness is overpowering. 
On a sea voyage one finds oneself shut in and 
oppressed by the presence of a great nothing- 
ness, 

It is really not picturesque; it is too empty 
for that. It does change its aspect, to be sure, 
Just as Mr. Conrad says, but, nonetheless, at 
any given moment, it is all exactly alike: all 
the waves resemble one another perfectly and 
there are millions of them in sight; it makes 


By EDMUND WILSON, JR. 


one uncomfortable to see them all behave in 
precisely the same manner. The human soul 
is appalled and abashed by the primal stupidity 
of Nature. 

On board ship, the spirit of man, baffled 
and repelled by the ocean, feels its life swept 
uncomfortably bare by the disappearance of 
its proper setting. It is a prisoner, a slave— 
with an unassailable jailor, a jailor who is 
incorruptible because it cannot feel or under- 
stand, because it is not sufficiently intelligent 
to accept a bribe. So desolated does the soul 








THE DEMON OF CHAGRIN 
An Arabesque by Sydney Joseph 











become by the stupefying blankness of the 
water that when any sign of life appears, like 
the distant spouting of a whale, it bubbles up 
with grateful relief and everybody rushes to 
the rail with the naive excitement of children 
at the passing of a circus parade. The sight 
of another ship, in itself less interesting than 
the whale, is greeted with whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm as a reassurance that humanity is 
still master, that one is at least not alone in 
one’s battle with the monstrous enemy. 

That is why I turn away in horror from the 
canvases of Winslow Homer,—why I read 
Mr. Masefield’s sea poems and Mr. Conrad’s 
sea novels with difficulty. They remind me 
of the vacuity of shipboard—and I shudder 
at the abyss. 





III. Eddie Cantor 


HY is Eddie Cantor a popular comedian ? 

When I last saw him at the Follies his 
entrance was greeted with more applause than 
that of any other actor in the evening. The 
audience apparently liked him better even than 
Fanny Brice, who is fifty times more of an 
artist. And yet he cannot act; his songs are 
not amusing; and his personality is unpleas- 
ant. One feels a sort of affectionate sympathy 
for Frank Tinney or Ed Wynn; one would not 
for the world disappoint them by refusing to 
laugh at their jokes. But Eddie Cantor is 


too cock-sure, too arriviste. He has no sub- 
tleties, or grace. He has only unlimited en- 
ergy. And the New York audiences are con- 
vulsed by the breakneck velocity of his delivery 
and his frenzied see-sawing back and forth. 

He is the typical comedian of the age; he 
has dispensed with everything not of the age. 
He makes no attempt to achieve originality or 
characterization or humour. He gives Ameri- 
can audiences what is the only thing they are 
apparently capable of appreciating: unlimited 
movement and hustle in its purest form, the 
insolent speed of the motor-car and the me- 
chanical activity of the dynamo. 


IV. Youth 


S not youth one of the most overrated of all 

human institutions? More sentiment has 
been expended upon it than upon any other 
part of life. In youth one is supposed to be 
carefree; all life is supposed to be before one; 
one feels able to do anything, etc., etc. As a 
matter of fact, I believe that youth is the time 
of life when one feels least able to do anything. 
One remains for so long a time in the passive 
attitude of the student that one finally arrives 
at the deepest distrust of one’s ability to cope 
with life. It seems absolutely incredible that 
anyone should ever pay you to do anything. 
The humblest bond-salesman who makes a liv- 
ing inspires you with.a kind of awe. What a 
shrewd and vigorous fellow he must be to make 
people give him money! 

And as for youth’s being free, it is surely 
the least free part of life. To be sure, you are 
left to yourself at college and do not have to 
earn a living; but you are still much in- 
timidated by the fear of what others may think 
of you. You have not yet quite emerged from 
the world of your earlier childhood, a world 
in which you are largely helpless, dominated 
by your powerful elders, who make and govern 
the universe and know the truth about its 
moral principles. One has not quite yet at 
college taken a place in that universe for one- 
self, and found oneself standing beneath the 
heavens, a man like another, knowing as much 
and as little about life as one’s school-masters 
and professors. 

And, in consequence, the period of youth is 
the time when one least dares to be oneself. 
The educational system, the standards of the 
life about you, all the insufferable exhortation 
by professional idealists which the young have 
to undergo, combine to overshadow and shackle 
the soul of the unfortunate young man. He 
still knows so little about mankind that he is 
in constant terror of his fellows. All young 
people are horribly afraid of what other young 
people will think of them. They suppose that 
everyone around them is more sure of himself 
than they. If they are sensitive, they suffer 
terribly from the barbarity of other children. 

Youth is usually memorable as a time when 
one did what one didn’t want to. One was 
helpless,—much as in the army,—one drifted 
through the years with bewilderment, some- 
times wondering at the curious and attractive 
sights that came within one’s field of vision, 
but, more often, in a state of apprehension as 
to what was going to happen to one next. It is 
the time when the (Continued on page 104) 
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The Movie Peril and the Spoken Play 


The Futility of Becoming Alarmed about the Future of what is Called the Drama 


T seems to me that, instead of worrying 
I lest the movies in America should kill our 

spoken drama, dramatic critics ought to be 
thankful that the spoken drama runs any risk 
of being killed. If it cannot survive that par- 
ticular sort of peril, it ought to die. 

To call the movie stage cheap and silly and 
vulgar does not seem to bear on the question, 
for that is precisely what dramatic critics have 
been thinking of nine American plays out of 
ten ever since I can remember. 

The degree of cheapness, silliness and vul- 
garity may be important from the point of view 
of sociology, but it is not important from the 
point of view of dramatic art. If it is the ques- 
tion of the flow of capital from the movies to 
the drama, dramatic critics have no more rea- 
son to become excited over it than over the 
flow of capital from soap to shoes. If the 
majority of the “legitimate” theatrical man- 
agers went, body and soul, into film production, 
there would be just as much hope of the re- 
birth of the age of Pericles, in the spoken 
drama, as there is now. There would be just 
as much hope if Mr. Lasky, and the rest of 
the movie magnates, entered the temple of the 
spoken drama endowed with a billion dollars. 
The effects that such changes might have on 
the American drama, especially if you happen 
to remember that the American drama does 
not exist, is a question over which our per- 
sistent intellectuals have too easily become 
deranged. 

There is fear, apparently, that unscrupulous 
movie financiers may no longer be actuated by 
pure aesthetic motives; that former members of 
New York theatrical syndicates, once ready, 
to a man, to die of starvation if only dramatic 
genius might find expression, may be dragged 
down to the commercial level of the screen; 
that Wall Street, fairy godmother hitherto of 
all that is purest in the arts, may sell itself to 
movie enterprises for mere gold. 


Mr. Hayman as Maecenas 


OW I do not recall any period of our his- 

tory when this view of the relation be- 
tween American capital and the American 
drama was held. It was certainly not held by 
the sort of people who are now afraid of these 
changes. None of them used to refer to Mr. 
Alf Hayman, as Maecenas, for example;—to 
compare Mr. Klaw or Mr. Erlanger, to Louis 
XIV. The late Charles Frohman was re- 
spected, to be sure, but he was not likened to 
Queen Elizabeth and he was never called a 
harbinger of a new artistic dawn. Nobody 
called the Lieblers the Morning Stars of the 
Reformation. 

Beautiful as capitalists may be in their ex- 
pression of personal initiative, it was generally 
admitted that they were not developing a great 
deal of personal initiative in American plays. 
On the contrary, it was commonly said that 
they were not developing anything. Quanti- 
ties of capital going in and nothing whatever 
of a dramatic nature coming out—that was the 
prevailing impression of the American stage 
even among the very persons who are now so 
afraid of the movies. They did not build their 
hopes on the presence of capitalist producers; 
they built them on the disappearance of capi- 
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talist producers. Their expressions on this 
subject were, if anything, too harsh. They 
said that so long as these gentlemen remained, 
the American drama would never be born. 
They are now saying that if this same sort of 
gentlemen should ever go away, the American 
drama would perish. 


Brilliant Audiences 


5 lipeage flow of money from the spoken drama 
to the movie screen may, I think, be ob- 
served with a good deal of calmness. One of 
the chief questions about most of the Ameri- 
can plays in our history is why money should 
have been spent on them at all. 

And it is the same way with the interest 
of our wealthy classes in the stage. The less 
interest they take in any art the better it is 
for the art. That the sort of people who have 
hitherto taken an interest in the theatre should 
no longer take an interest in the theatre is not 
an occasion for despair, but for hopefulness. 
This is shown by the history of what has al- 
ways been known as our “brilliant” audiences 
—the species of audiences most highly prized 
by theatrical producers. 

It would not be quite true to say that the 
more brilliant the audience, the stupider the 
play, because an exact proportion in these mat- 
ters does not always hold good. Foreign pres- 
tige, intellectual cachet, or the high reputation 
of an actor, may lure a brilliant audience into 
plays which it would naturally dislike. You 
may see a brilliant audience at certain Shakes- 
peare performances, as at certain funerals, 
and a brilliant audience will sometimes wait 
to the end of a play concealed in some foreign 
language with the same patience that it would 
wait for a train. Nor is it true that its heart 
always goes out to every imbecile production. 
But it is a safe rule to lay down that when its 
heart does go out, the production is always 
imbecile, and that as its enthusiasm mounts, 
so does the imbecility. 

The boundless enthusiasm of a really dazz- 
ling audience is a fearful indication of the 
state of the drama. You can guess, with a 
fair degree of certainty, that it is getting its 
final blow. 

I have not frequented the American theatre 
for several years, as a play-reviewer, but I 
believe that if I were now to look in at a New 
York playhouse and see an audience all ablaze 
with diamonds and almost delirious with joy 
I should not have to see the play itself in order 
to describe it. I believe the simple string of 
imprecations I should set down on reaching 
home would be entirely adequate, from the 
point of view of dramatic criticism. 

The story of the joys of brilliant audiences 
can never be told, for no man’s memory is 
willing to retain the sort of thing that de- 
lighted them. One forgets successful Ameri- 
can plays as one forgets dead insects. But 
no more deadly wounds could be inflicted on 
the spoken drama by the poorer classes than 
have been inflicted by the richer; and if bril- 
liant audiences all flock to movie shows and 
desert the theatre, the existence of native drama 
is not endangered; in fact, the native drama 
might have a chance to exist. 

No man need survey with unmixed gloom 


any change whatever in the nature of Ameri- 
can playgoers, no matter how revolutionary it 
is. Reduced to the patronage of a few hun- 
dred East Side Jews in New York, the drama 
might have an opportunity. At all events the 
more you saw of brilliant audiences, the better 
you liked the sort of people who went to the 
play in rags; and there were plenty of inci- 
dents in the history of the American stage that 
justified that preference. 

With movies housed in all the best theatres 
in the country, there may yet be some real 
amusement in the barns. Perhaps playwrights 
can afford to be quite witty and spirited when 
they are not tempted into costly play-houses 
and paid huge sums to be the opposite. 

Seen in certain aspects the destruction of 
the American drama by the films seems almost 
desirable. There is no knowing what a genial 
thing the American drama might be if deprived 
of all the money paid to it for being what it is, 
It is a strange man who, after studying a 
hundred plays or so, had not as lief see the 
American drama begin all over again and be- 
gin quite differently—in old barns, for ex- 
ample, at five cents a seat. 


Does the American Drama Exist? 


N saying that the American drama does not 
exist, I mean that it is relatively non-ex- 
istent. I do not, of course, mean to belittle 
certain clever American playwrights whose 
names will instantly come to mind. Mr. Au- 
gustus Thomas, Mr. George M. Cohan, the late 
Clyde Fitch, the late William Vaughan Moody, 
and a few others, are not only important figures 
in our dramatic literature; they are giants. But 
a dramatic literature in which figures of their 
stature are gigantic is not one that has got very 
far along. They are rare here, but elsewhere 
they are fairly numerous. A hundred years 
is not a long period in the history of the drama. 
But a hundred years of the American drama 
is about equal to five years of the French and 
ten of the English. 

And the artistic nature of the results bears 
no relation to the outlay of capital. Consider- 
ing what has happened on the American stage 
for a hundred years, it seems like carrying 
anxiety to a rather fine point to worry about 
what may happen to it. 

If what critics have been saying for the last 
thirty years about the average play is true, it 
is impossible that the level of the average 
movie piece should be lower. To ask which of 
two things is worse for the intellect when 
neither pertains to the intellect at all, is to 
put an irrelevant question. It is as if an in- 
tellectual person, finding himself in the wrong 
place, were to ask which of his two legs had 
walked there the faster. 

But it is the habit of our cultivated class 
always to regard the American public as fall- 
ing, and it is a peculiar feature of their treat- 
ment of this theme, that while they are con- 
stantly talking about what the public has fallen 
to, they never give you the slightest notion of 
what the public has fallen from. There are 
dramatic critics who actually conceive of 4 
large part of the human race as composed ex- 
clusively of other dramatic critics who have 
fallen. To some (Continued on page 104) 
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Billie Burke, in a New Role 


She is to Appear in “The Frisky Mrs. Johnson”, a Picture Based on Clyde Fitch’s Comedy 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 
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COUNTING THE SHEEP 
Everyone has a pet superstition, and pretty Madeleine Twombly’s is that 
if one sleeps on one’s love-letters one is sure to dream of him who is to 
be her true, true love. Unfortunately, Madeleine has so many tender 
missives from so many true loves that she is positively uncomfortable 
and cannot sleep at all. She has tried counting her fingers, counting 
sheep and counting her admirers, but all is in vain. She is now des- 
perately wondering if she ought to try the modern society method of 
marrying them, seriatim, until the right husband eventually turns up 





THE SUIT AND THE SUITOR 
Helen de Peyster’s favorite fear is the fatal 
number Thirteen! And yet, what is she to do 
when, having rejected a dozen proposals, 
along comes handsome Harry Radcliffe, with 
wealth, position and a personality that causes 
her heart to miss like a faulty motor. And 
now the cards have spoken, indicating plainly 
that hearts are trumps and that she should 
undoubtedly follow her partner’s lead. ‘Am 
I doomed?” asks Helen, “Simply because 
Harry is the thirteenth man to propose to me? 
That’s what I want to know—am I doomed?” 
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THE WORST IS YET TO COME 


It is an established fact in the mind of Annabelle Armitage, who 
is shown on our left, that she will wed the first man who meets 
her gaze on St. Valentine’s morn. She has not yet looked down, 
nor has Tony Galati, who does the Armitage roses, looked up, 
but Fate is plainly staging another of those exciting society 
elopements with a stirring last act in which the news is broken 
to the present Signora, in Calabria, and the seven little Galatis 
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Social Superstitions 


With Very Special Obeisances to Cupid 


Love-lorn sketches, By FISH 








SALT AND BATTERY 


Because Clarice Vanderhoff almost fainted when her fiancé, 
Teddy Ashurst, spilled the salt, Ted naturally placated the Un- 


, known Gods by throwing a handful of the offending seasoning 


over his left shoulder with his right hand. This is undoubtedly 
very pleasing to the Fates and Goddesses of chance, but hardly 
as agreeable to the charming Mrs. Drexel-Drexel who, quite 
naturally, objects to being salted, like an almond, in public 
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THE CROIX DE COUTEAUX 


It is certainly hard on a hostess to have her dinner party 
spoiled by a social contretemps, yet that is what happened at 
Mrs. Aspinwall’s when her imported and important authoress, 
Lady Bitgood, fainted dead away in mid-sweetbread, at the 
sight of crossed knives beside her plate. This, as is well 
known, is one of the worst omens that can be delivered by old 
George W. Nemesis, and spells one solid year of hard luck. 
Inasmuch as the eminent authoress has two new books on 
the press and serious intentions toward the gentleman on her 
left, we can only say “Hard luck, mi-lady, hard luck!” 































DANGEROUS DIANA 


The new moon is a lovely 
sight, but, of course, it is 
absolutely fatal to look at 
it through glass, a fact well- 
known by Eric Appledorn, 
who, we mey say, is not 
as simple as he looks. “‘Come 
into the garden, Maud,” he 
murmurs, “and let us go out 
through the dining room so 
that we may be sure to gaze 
on Luna over your lovely 
right shoulder!” Something 
in Maud’s eyes tells us that 
she will follow the red line 
of romance to its usual 
destination,—all of which 
raises the age-old question, 
“Who’s looney now?” 
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“Hosanna of the Mountains”, a striking new canvas by Arthur B. Davies, which has lately been on view at the Montross Galleries and which has 


aroused no end of comment by critics and public alike. 
expression of certain very special views as to the rhythm and pattern-harmony in Nature. 


Mr. Davies continues to devote himself—in a sequence of highly poetic canvases—to the 
It is safe to say that no other man in contemporary 


American art is more completely imbued with the imaginative or poetic vision than Mr. Davies 


The Fortunate Man 


The Worldly Gifts of the Gods Never Quite Outweigh the Girl with the White Parasol 


ARTIN EATON, humming some in- 
describable tune, was seated at his 
desk, working steadily. The office 

clock, its glass face reflecting brightly the glar- 
ing electric light, pointed at five minutes to ten. 
In fifteen minutes, as was his custom, he 
would put away his papers, take up his hat, 
and go out. By half-past ten he would be 
mounting the steps of his house. He had done 
this every evening for the last three years. He 
would doubtless continue to do so for the rest 
of his life. 

An examination of the books of his business 
would have failed to explain the reason for 
such unremitting attention. It was not econ- 
omy: the profits were mounting with method- 
ical consistency. One more clerk could easily 
have attended to the affairs which brought him 
back each night. Neither was attention to de- 
tails his reason, for he ruled during the day 
with an observant eye that missed nothing. No 
more was an uncongenial household. His 
home was, if anything, happier than the aver- 
age man’s. He had two children, a beautiful 
daughter of seven and a little boy of four. 
Their mother was a model of wifely virtue. 
Quiet, calm, with a matron’s early beauty, she 
was possessed either of infinite tact or infinite 
patience. Her own cares never intruded upon 
her husband. His meals were always ready 
for him; always well cooked. The children 
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were quiet and respectful in his presence. He 
was a fortunate man. Men envied him the un- 
blemished perfection of his home. 

The office clock struck ten. The reason, if 
reason there were, for his undiminished devo- 
tion to his office must be found in that room. 
A visitor could not have found it, hard as he 
might have searched; but Martin knew that it 
was there; knew that she was there. 

Over in the corner, in the great black leather 
chair, she sat; never moving. She came, soon 
after him, each evening. Somehow she always 
managed to let him arrive there before her. A 
few times, at first, he had kept the lights on 
when he went home for dinner, trying to trick 
her. Often he had come late, hoping to sur- 
prise her sitting at his desk, or standing by the 
window. But it was without avail. Come 
when he would, she was always five minutes 
later. The door would creak (he always heard 
it creak) and then, in she would trip, her white 
parasol in her hand, just as she had come in 
first, that afternoon three years ago, her eyes 
smiling at him in friendly fashion, open, can- 
did as a child’s, but a woman’s dignity in the 
turn of her sensitive head, the straight firmness 
of her young lips. She had called there often 
since on business, wearing other gowns, in 
other moods; but it was always as he had seen 
her first that she came at night. Softly she 
would cross to the big black chair, and gently 


she would settle down in it, her little feet not 
quite touching the floor, her whimsical gaze on 
his face. Then she would look away and he 
would get to work. 


T was incredible. Here was a man blessed— 

in the eyes of an appraising world—with 
all the gifts of the benevolent gods. Three years 
ago—a benedict of five years standing—he had 
pursued conservatively the even tenor of his 
way. And then this thing had happened. Into 
his office had ventured one morning a client, 
the daughter of an old friend, to ask his ad- 
vice on a matter of real estate. Just what it 
was in her that had taken so tenacious a hold 
on him, he never knew. Their talk had been 
conventional enough. During her visit she 
had not impressed him unduly; his manner 
had been calm and detached. But, after they 
parted, the memory of her seemed to haunt 
him; she floated before him. He had gone 
back to his office again that first evening to 
dream of her. He had been going back ever 
since. Somehow the fancies of her filled a 
void in his life. It was a curious thing; a 
secret he shared with no one. She herself 
could not have guessed it. Never for a moment, 
in all her subsequent business visits to him, 
did his manner deviate from the most conven- 
tional concern. So strong indeed was this re- 
serve that a tinge of (Continued on page 120) 
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Her Genius Compared to that of Eleonora Duse, Sarah Bernhardt and Mimi Aguglia 


HE death of Réjane robs the world of one 
[ss its great actresses. 

I have been making, from time to time, 
certain notes in regard to her genius and, now 
that she is no longer alive, I may be excused 
for printing them, just as they were written 
down before her untimely death. 

Réjane’s genius might be imagined as a 
mixture of the tragic and the comic elements. 
She is never wholly comic, nor wholly tragic. 
She is a whole theatre in herself, infinite in 
variety. 

“Magnificent in sin,” (not in Ottima’s 
sense), her speech is fervent and _ fervid, 
perverse and passionate; she betrays, when she 
chooses, the imagination which is her capacity 
for suffering. She is abnormal, when “the ex- 
pense of spirit” is too much for her to endure; 
she can conceive, she can create on the stage, 
more than most actresses have conceived of the 
subtlety, of the cruelty, of Beauty. 

Aware of the phrase, ‘the world well lost”, 
she is aware also of the inevitable penalty. 
Give her some small corner of existence burn- 
ingly alive with tremendous issues, and she 
will give you all that can be given of a lover’s 
comic tragedy. Flushed and feverish, she can 
become the epitome of sex; she knows, as 
Cleopatra knew, the explicit meaning of “us 
who trade in love.” Do not Sapho and Zaza 
and Zanetta trade in love? The way to lose 
a man, the way to win him: was ever actress 
so cunning as Réjane to startle you, thrill you, 
as she snatches an emotion, before it can 
struggle into speech. 


Cruelty on the Stage 


HAVE referred to the question of cruelty, 

which is often found in great acting. I 
found it in Irving’s creations of Louis XI and 
of Shylock: in Coquelin’s Tartuffe; in Sarah’s 
Phédre; in Réjane’s Sapho and Zaza; tre- 
mendously in the star actress of Bataille’s 
L’Enfante de ’ Amour, when she is horribly 
real, tortured by her hysterics; immensely, in 
Porto-Riche’s Amoureuse, an unsparing study 
of the passions that devour the body and lac- 
erate the flesh, where she creates a woman 
whose passions are unlimited, whose jealousy 
is ceaseless: who, certainly, cruelly and almost 
insanely, tortures herself. And where Sarah 
Bernhardt would arrange her emotion for 
some thrilling effect of art, where Duse would 
purge the emotion of all its attributes but 
some fundamental nobility, Réjane takes the 
big, foolish, passionate thing, just as it is: is 
not that, perhaps, the supreme merit of acting? 

I still vividly recall the night, when at the 
Lyceum, I watched the sad and eager face of 
Duse, leaning forward out of a box, and gaz- 
ing at the eager and gentle face of Irving. I 
could not then help contrasting the two kinds 
of acting summed up in those two faces. To 
Duse, acting is a thing almost wholly apart 
from action; she thinks on the stage, hardly 
moves there; when she feels emotion, it is her 
chief care to press it down into her soul, until 
only the pained reflection of it glimmers out 
of her eyes and trembles in the hollows of her 
cheeks. To Irving, acting was all that the 
word literally means; it is an art of sharp, de- 
tached. yet always delicate movement; he 
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REUTLINGER, PARIS 
the most gifted of contemporary 


Réjane, 
comédiennes, and, with Sarah, one of the two 
great feminine figures of the French stage 


crossed the stage with intention, as he inten- 
tionally adopted a fine, crabbed, personal, 
highly conventional elocution of his own. 
Irving’s acting was almost a science, and it 
was a science founded on tradition. It was in 
one sense his personality that made him what 
he was, the only actor of recent days on the 
English stage who had genius,—an individual 
genius, which in him was the expression of a 
romantic temperament, which had been culti- 
vated like a rare plant in a hothouse. Irving 
was an incomparable orchid, a thing beautiful, 
lonely, and not quite normal. 


Irving’s Kindness and Unkindness 


RVING had in his blood two different 

strains, that never mixed: the strain of 
cruelty and the strain of kindness. Max 
Beerbohm wrote: “In Irving, a mixture of 
kindness and unkindness existed in a very 
high degree; and the number of wonderfully 
kind things he is known to have done is hardly 
greater than the number of wonderfully un- 
kind things he is said to have said. To ignore 
Irving’s cruelty is to ignore a very salient part 
of him. Which quality predominated in him 
—cruelty or kindness?” He leaves his ques- 
tion unanswered. 

In Réjane, as woman and as actress, there 
was always something voluptuous, which had 
for many of us an unholy fascination. And 
had she not a wayward fashion of throwing 
away some chance of stage effect, and then 
wholly penetrating you with the suddenness 
of a seeming nothing? Insatiable, how much 
of an effort was it not for her to be anything 
but restless? With that animality, that vital- 
ity, that exuberance, that she possessed—pos- 
sessed in the extreme—she did certain things 
stupendously, prodigiously: at other times, she 
could even, as Sarah could, act with indiffer- 
ence, could give one a sense of petty spite. 


Craft being as natural to her as her breath, 
she feared death. Death took her as a mean 
woman is taken; she, who had given so much 
of the blood in her veins, sheerly and literally, 
for the sake of her art, for the sake of the 
Theatre, for the sake of the various passions 
that helped in destroying her. 


Réjane in “La Vierge Folle” 


T is almost terrible to think of those last, 

tragic years of hers, up to the point when 
she consumed her existence in the sublime and 
all but impossible creation of the part she had 
to play in La Vierge Folle of Bataille. “Sub- 
lime,” says Bataille, “ayant imprimé tout a 
coup a son corps vacillant, exsangue, je ne 
sais quelle ardeur surhumaine, vaincu par 
Veffort d’dme unique, jamais Réjane ne prodi- 
gua plus son génie que ce soir-la. L’autre 
grande muse blessée du thédtre, Sarah, de sa 
baignoire, jetait éperdument des roses.” 

After the curtain has fallen, she mu murs 
to Bataille: “Quelle minute! Ca vaut ga! 
Ah! (Ca vaut ga!” With that implacable will 
that has always been hers, she forces herself 
to go on playing the part; five hundred and 
fifty times she literally makes herself act it; 
aware, all the time, that she is dying inch 
by inch. 

Only three actresses in our generation pos- 
sessed that supreme quality, Genius: Eleonora 
Duse, Sarah Bernhardt and Réjane. I have 
received many wonderful letters from Duse, 
in London and in Venice; I have had many 
wonderful conversations with her in Rome, 
Zurich and London. 

Her face is a mask for the tragic passions, 
a mask which changes from moment to mo- 
ment, as the soul models the clay of the body 
after its own changing image. When she 
speaks of beautiful things her face takes light 
as from an inner source; the dark and pallid 
cheeks curve into sensitive folds, the small, 
thin-lipped mouth, scarcely touched with 
colour, grows half tender, half ironical, as if 
smiling at its own abandonment to delight; an 
exquisite tremor awakens in it, as if it brushed 
against the petal of a flower, and thrilled at 
the contact. She is a woman always, but she 
is a woman almost in the abstract. When one 
is in the same room with her, she has no sense 
of the human nearness of body to body. 

Now, after seeing her in her room, let us see 
her on the stage; as, for instance, in that scene 
of La Dame aux Camélias when Armando’s 
father pleads with Marguerite to give up her 
lover. She sits there quietly beside the table, 
listening and saying nothing, thinking mourn- 
fully, debating with herself, conquering her- 
self, making the great decision. The outline 
of her face is motionless, set hard, clenched 
into immobility; but, within that motionless 
outline, every nerve seems awake, expression 
after expression sweeps over it, each complete 
for its instant, each distinct, each like the fin- 
ished expression of the sculptor, rather than 
the uncertain forms of life as they appear to 
us in passing. The art of Duse is to do over 
again, consciously, this sculpture of the soul 
upon the body. 

There is nothing new to be said of La Dame 
aux Camélias nor (Continued on page 112) 
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DOROTHY WILDING, LONDON 


Mary Nash—Once of America 


Has been Successfully Appearing in London for Many Months in “The Man Who Came Back” 
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Enter, Max Reinhardt 


The Genius of “Sumurun” is Still Producing in Germany, and Plans a Visit to New York 


Reinhardt. Backed by American mo- 

tion picture producers, he has announced 
his intention of visiting New York and mak- 
ing dramatic productions here, before he 
throws in his lot with the film studios. 

In experience and accomplishment Rein- 
hardt will face America with the most remark- 
able record of any living producer. There is 
no movement of the theatre to which he has 
not contributed, no theorist from whom he has 
not gained knowledge, no phase of playhouse 
progress through which he has not passed. 
He has made pages out of Gordon Craig prac- 
tical. He has visualized the ideas of Appia 
with the lighting system of Fortuny. By the 
grace of Lautenschlaeger he has put the re- 
volving stage of Japan under the great sky- 
dome of the better German theatres. His ex- 
periments have ranged from the cabaret to the 
Sunday night “stage society.” 

Twenty years ago he succeeded in commer- 
cializing the “little theatre,” and for seventeen 
seasons a diminutive Kleines Theater or a 
Kammerspielhaus has stood side by side with 
his normal-sized playhouse. Last season, as 
the crown of his experiments with Greek trag- 
edy in halls the size of Madison Square Gar- 
den, he opened his gigantic and long awaited 
“theatre of the five thousand,” the Grosses 
Schauspielhaus. And through all this record 
of experiment, adaptation and sheer creation 
he has remained true first of all to the actor. 
Outside Moscow, there has probably been no 
such brilliant company as has filled Max 
Reinhardt’s two Berlin theatres with the art of 
Moissi, Bassermann, Diegelmann, Eysoldt, Ei- 
benschuetz, Wegener, Schildkraut and Heims. 


() ‘x Broadway hangs the shadow of Max 


Reinhardt’s Early Career 

“YN September 9, 1920, Max Reinhardt was 
47 years old. Thirty 
years ago he was playing 
an old man’s part in the 
school cast of the Vienna 
Conservatory when Otto 
Brahm visited the capital 
of Austria on the lookout 
for new talent. He saw it 
in Reinhardt, and, four 
years later, the man who 
was to become the greatest 
naturalistic director of his 
time took Reinhardt from 
his apprenticeship at the 
Saltzburg State Theatre to 
act at the Deutsches Theater 
in Berlin. Thus, at twenty- 
one, Reinhardt entered as a 
minor actor the theatre 
where, in less than fifteen 
years he was to replace 
Brahm as director and win 
the greatest triumphs of any 
modern man of the theatre. 
But between 1894 and 
1905 lay years of much 
hard work and many ex- 
periments. For a consider- 
able part of the time he 
played not only at the 
Deutsches Theater but also 


Grosses Schauspielhaus, in Berlin. 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 





MAX REINHARDT 


Known throughout the world as the genius 
of the contemporary stage in Germany 


with the irregular body of forward-looking 
players whom Otto Brahm and others had 
gathered together for the special performances 
for members only of the Freie Buehne. Toward 
the beginning of the XXth century Reinhardt 
drew a circle of young enthusiasts into a semi- 
private cabaret called the “Brille.” 

The success of this section of the ‘Ueber- 
brettel” movement led Reinhardt into the more 
ambitious “Schall und Rauch,” where the 
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Reinhardt’s long-projected ‘Theatre of the Five Thousand” was finally realized in this 


as in the old Greek theatre 


In it the players utilize the circular “orchestra,” 


shorter plays of Strindberg were mingled with 
song and dance. Success metamorphosed 
“Schall und Rauch” into what is, to the best 
of my knowledge, the first financially suc- 
cessful “little theatre” to follow Antoine's 
pioneer venture of the Théatre Libre of 1889. 
Thus, in the fall of 1902, Max Reinhardt 
found himself in command of the Kleines 
Theater. There he began his long and startl- 
ing career as a Berlin producer, with Strind- 
berg’s Intoxication, Wilde’s Salome and The 
Importance of Being Earnest, Wedekind’s sen- 
sational drama Erdgeist and Gorki’s Night 
Lodging. 

The success of the Kleines Theater in its 
first three months led Reinhardt to leave 
Brahm’s company, and, in January, 1903, to 
assume the directorship of the Neues Theater. 
At the Neues he mounted Pelléas and Méli- 
sande and Sister Beatrice, Wedekind’s Kam- 
mersaenger and Lessing’s classic Minna von 
Barnhelm, Shaw’s Candida and Shakespeare’s 
Merry Wives; while against Euripides’ Medea 
at the Neues he put on at the Kleines von 
Hofmannstahl’s Elektra, together with Strind- 
berg’s Miss Julia, Henri Becque’s Les Cor- 
beaux and four hundred performances of 
Night Lodging during the next two years. 

The next steps for Reinhardt came quickly. 
In 1905, when Brahm left the Deutsches 
Theater’ to become the producing head of the 
Lessing, Reinhardt re-entered as director the 
house where he had first played small parts 
in Berlin. At this time he gave up the 
Kleines and prepared to build another small 
playhouse, the famous Kammerspiele. In 1906 
he relinquished the Neues, and opened the 
Kammerspiele with Ibsen’s Ghosts. He 
stamped this house still more definitely with 
the sensational and the bizarre through his 
second production there, Wedekind’s sex- 
tragedy of adolescence, The 
Awakening of Spring. 

The record of Reinhardt’s 
two theatres during these 
fifteen years contains every 
variety of play and almost 
every nationality of author- 
ship. Shakespeare has oc- 
cupied a very large part of 
his energies, while Shaw, 
Moliére, Kleist, Maeter- 
linck, Goldoni, Schnitzler, 
Hauptmann, Synge and 
Scholom Asch have run 
cheek by jowl. He has 
ranged from the philoso- 
phic second part of Faust 
to our own Yellow Jacket. 

The versatile genius of 
Reinhardt is, of course, the 
fundamental reason for 
such a remarkable range of 
plays. His use of the re- 
pertory system, however, is 
what has made possible the 
successful presentation of 
so many and such varied 
types of plays at two the- 
atres. In an English mag- 
azine before the war Gran- 
(Continued on page 100) 
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PEASANT DANCER 


In XIVth century Russia, peasants danced 
at the Court, in costumes of vibrant colour. 
This costume is of cerise, orange, magenta 
and green—imaginative in line as in colour 


PERSIAN DANCER 


In the “Ballet du Parfum”—set in the man- 
ner of an old Persian print—the costume of 
this tall young slave stands out boldly, even 
against such a set, in black, flame and silver 


COURT LADY 
Mr. Reynolds has shown the richness of 
brocades and fur used in Court costumes, 
as in the case of this Grand Duchess in her 
robe of black, green, orange, white and gold 


COURT LADY 
At the Court of the First Ivan. The beauti- 
ful Tartar ladies at the Court were laden 
with glorious fabrics and jewels. This one 
is shown in purple, lime green and silver 
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THE PRINCE 


In this young Prince, the Tartar influence 
is strongly marked. He is vividly dressed 
in a coat of magenta, orange, gold and 
beautiful black brocade of fantastic design 





THE TORCH BEARER 


Four slim young Cossacks in tunics of ver- 
milion, purple and magenta, carry flaming 
torches. Against this blaze of colour the 
dancers execute their swift bewildering dances 


The New Greenwich Village Follies 


A Striking Group of Costumes to be Seen in it, from Designs by James Reynolds 


HERE is now playing, at the Greenwich Village Theatre in Sheridan 
Square, the new edition of John Murray Anderson’s “Greenwich Village 
Follies”. In the theatre of today this musical revue holds a peculiarly high 
and distinguished place. Artistically, it is richly decorative and inspired. The 
new edition contains a ballet of XIVth century Russia—“The Legend of the 


Samovar”—which is danced in a maze of thrilling colours. Another remark- 
able scene concerns itself with the distilling of perfumes in Persia in the 
XIIth century, and is an amazing instance of appreciation of Persian detail. 
From the imagination of young Mr. James Reynolds, a designer of the high- 
est promise, come these brilliant and varied settings and costumes. 
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Dialogues Sentimentaux 


ancienne amie de Henri, est venue le 

voir, @ son cabinet d’avocat. Mais Henri 
wétait pas chez lui, et c’est Héléne, sa femme, 
qui a recu Nadine. Les deux femmes, s’étant 
identifiées l’une Vautre, se sont parlé sans 
amertume et méme avec sympathie, l’épouse 
heureuse de constater qu’avant de la connaitre 
Vhomme qui est maintenant son mari, n’a pas 
eu des amours indignes ou vulgaires, et l’- 
ancienne maitresse heureuse, avec un peu de 
mélancolie de constater que son ancien ami a 
fait un mariage digne de lui et n’a pas épousé 
une bourgeoise imbécile, ni une fille de famille 
prétentieuse, mais une charmante femme, in- 
telligente, jolie, dont il est profondément aimé. 

Nadine, sortant de chez Héléne, a rencontré 
Henri dans Vescalier. Et elle lui a, tout 
uniment, fait compliment de sa femme. Henri, 
un peu ému par cette rencontre inattendue et 
par ce que lui a dit Nadine, entre chez Héléne 
qu'il trouve jouant du piano en Vattendant. 

HELENE (se levant et allant assez gaiment 
a sa rencontre)—Bonjour, mon mari. 

HENRI (la _ regardant) — Bonjour, ma 
femme. 

HELENE—Rien de nouveau? 

HENRI—Et toi? 

HELENE—Réponds d’abord. 

HENRI (aprés une hésitation)—Si. (Un 
silence. Il regarde le bout de sa bottine). Je 
Vai rencontrée dans l’escalier. 

HELENE (ingénue)—Qui donc? 

HENRI—La. ... Tu sais bien! ... La 

. . personne qui sort d’ici. 

HELENE—Ah! Eh! bien? 

HENRI—Je te demande pardon. 

HELENE—De quoi? 

HENRI—De.... 
t’éviter cette rencontre. 

HELEN E—Mais je suis ravie de cette ren- 
contre! Est-ce que la personne dont tu parles 
a regretté de m’avoir vue? Est-ce qu’elle s’est 
plainte a toi? 

* HENRI—Pas du tout. Au contraire! 

HELENE—Tu n’as donc, il me semble, ni 
regret & avoir ni pardon a me demander. 
(Henri, assez confus, se tait. Il fronce le sour- 
cil par contenance et se met, d’un air affairé a 
chercher un volume dans sa_bibliothéque.) 
Qu’est-ce que tu cherches ? 

HENRI (évasif)—Un livre. 

HELENE—Quel livre? 

HENRI (sincére)—Je ne sais pas. 

HELENE—Voila que tu éprouves le besoin 
de chercher des contenances devant moi, 4 
présent ! 

HENRI—C’est de ta faute. Tu me mets 
dans des situations! ... Qu’est-ce que tu 
veux que je dise, moi? Je suis trés géné. 

HELENE—Je ne comprends pas du tout 
pourquoi. Est-ce qu’un mari et une femme 
ne doivent pas vivre absolument au clair l’un 
en face de l’autre, n’avoir, rien de caché l’un 
pour l’autre, et se parler avec franchise? 

HENRI—Si. 

HELENE—Alors! ... 
tu cet air géné, honteux ? 

HENRI—Mets-toi 4 ma place! 

HELENE—Elle n’est pas trés tentante, ta 
place, en ce moment! Tu as lair trop nigaud. 

HENRI (s’en tirant par un éclat de rire)— 


f iia dix ans de séparation, Nadine, 


De n’avoir pas su 


Pourquoi prends- 


La Femme Aimante 


PAUL GERALDY 





NADINE 
Drawing by August Henkel 


Voila qui est fort, par exemple! Si j’ai lair 
nigaud, c’est uniquement de ta faute! Une 
personne vient ici pour me voir, une personne 
que tu ne dois pas connaitre, avec laquelle il 
n’est pas admissible que tu aies le moindre 
contact. Je t’en avertis par franchise. Et tu 
profites de mon absence pour la recevoir 4 ma 
place. Bien plus tu entreprends avec elle une 
conversation de l’ordre le plus intime, tu lui 
parles d’elle et de nous. Je reconnais que je 
me sens incapable de trouver un seul mot a 
dire sur cette affaire, et qu’il m’est tout a fait 
impossible de te parler d’une autre chose! 

HELENE—Et pourquoi ne pas me parler 
d’elle? 

HENRI—La belle question! 

HELENE—Mon Dieu! que tu es peu 
naturel, mon ami! 

HENRI—Voila, les femmes! Si je lui 
parlais de ma vie de garcon, la mienne me 
traiterait de grossier personnage. Je garde le 
silence: elle me trouve hypocrite! ... Dis- 
moi toi-méme, je t’en supplie, quelle attitude 
tu veux que je prenne! 

HELENE—Soit! Je prends ta place, mon 
ami. Je suis homme et, pour un instant, c’est 
moi qui vais m’appeler Henri. Tu es Héléne. 
Assieds-toi 1a. Préte-moi ta pipe. . . . Merci. 
Donne-moi du feu. . . . Merci. Pouah! que 
c’est mauvais. . . . J’entre donc et je te dis: 
Bonjour, Héléne! 

HENRI (docile)—Bonjour, Henri. 

HELENE (prenant les attitudes et les into- 
nations d’Henri) —Imagine-toi, ma _ chére 
Héléne, que je viens de rencontrer dans 1’esca- 
lier la personne qui sort d’ici. Cela m’a fait 
une impression assez curieuse. Songe, il y a 
dix ans que je ne l’avais vue! . Elle m’a 
dit que tu l’avais recgue toi-méme et de la plus 
délicieuse fagon. Je te remercie. Rien ne t’y 
forcgait. Tu m’as donné 1a une trés grande 
preuve d’amour. Je te suis bien reconnaissant. 

HENRI—Tu te moques de moi, Héléne! 

HELENE—Je ne m/’appelle pas Héléne, 
voyons! Je m/’appelle Henri. Mon Dieu, que 
tu joues mal ton réle! (Elle tire une bouffée 
de sa pipe et fait une affreuse grimace:) Quelle 
bonne pipe! Qu’est-ce que je disais donc... . 
Ah! j’y suis. . . . Oui, c’est trés gentil et c’est 
d’une nature d’élite de t’étre ainsi, spontané- 
ment, élevée au-dessus des préjugés ordinaires, 
et de m’avoir aimé assez pour avoir pu témoig- 
ner a cette jeune femme, non pas la haine ou 
le mépris que n’auraient pas manqué de lui 


témoigner la plupart des épouses que je con- 
nais, Mais une curiosité affectueuse, émue, et 
parfaitement respectueuse. Tu as compris avec 
ton instinct de femme aimante, que cette per- 
sonne est une gentille personne qui a embelli 
et égayé délicieusement ma jeunesse, a qui 
j’avais voué une trés réelle affection, dont enfin 
j’ai gardé un souvenir plein de fraicheur. A 
toi, maintenant, réponds! 

HENRI—Qu’est-ce qu’il faut que je ré- 
ponde ? 

HELENE—Mon dieu! 
acteurs que les hommes! 
femmes qui soient capables de jouer la 
comédie. Reprends ta pipe. Je redeviens 
Héléne et je parle a mon tour: 

I] était naturel que je désire connaitre une 
personne qui avait joué un role aussi grand 
dans ta vie. Et tout naturellement encore, il 
m’intéressait de savoir et de vérifier par moi- 
méme quelle sorte de jeunesse avait eue mon 
mari. Ce n’est pas sans inquiétude que j’ai 
dévisagé tes anciennes amours. Mais j’ai pu 
constater avec un vif plaisir que le passé de 
mon mari était un trés charmant passé. 

J'ai donc aimé en cette jeune femme ton 
goat de jeune homme, tandis qu’elle de son 
coté, aimait en moi ton goat d’>homme mir. 
Ainsi entre votre passé et votre présent, cher 
Monsieur, il n’y a pas antagonisme, ce qui 
prouve que vous étes parfaitement conséquent 
avec vous-méme et que vous savez ce que vous 
voulez... . Tout cela est parfait. Seule- 
ment. ... Il y a un “seulement”, mon ami, 
qui me chagrine. C’est un peu plus difficile 4 
dire. C’est méme un peu scabreux, je crois. 
Ma foi, tant pis! Moi je ne sais pas ne pas 
tout dire. Approchez-vous! ... Plus pres! 
..« (Elle lui parle a Voreille:). Eh! bien, 
mon ami, cette jeune femme, pourtant bien 
modeste et bien simple, c’est la premiére femme 
que je rencontre qui me plaise vraiment. Vous 
savez, je vous le dis sans cesse, que j’ai horreur 
des femmes, toutes plus faibles, plus égoistes, 
plus frivoles les unes que les autres. Je n’ai que 
des amies qui m’ennuient. Eh! bien, cette 
Nadine ne m’ennuyait pas, et ne m’aurait pas 
ennuyée. Elle n’a pas mon éducation. Elle 
n’est pas de mon monde. Pourtant. . . . C’est 
énorme ce que je dis 1a! ... Je ne me suis 
pas sentie loin d’elle. Au contraire! ... 

Pouvez-vous m’expliquer ce cas, dites-moi, 
Monsieur le psychologue si expert en matiéres 
de coeur? Oui, loin de me sentir repoussée, je 
me suis sentie attirée. . Vous rougissez ? 
Vous ne dites rien? Vous refusez de me ré- 
pondre? . . . C’est peut-étre tout simplement, 
mon ami, parce que je vous aime, que je sais 
aimer tout de vous et que . . . j’ai les mémes 
gots que vous! . Seulement, quel dom- 
mage, mon ami! Cette femme qui m’aurait 
tant plu, la premiere femme que je rencontre 
avec qui j’aurais pu m’entendre, c’est précisé- 
ment la seule femme qu’il me soit interdit de 
voir... . Je n’ai pas de chance, avouez-le! 
Il y avait une seule femme au monde dont 
j’aurais pu faire mon amie: vous me l’avez 
rendue impossible. Vous me l’avez prise, 
méchant que vous étes! Vous m’avez volé mon 
amie! Je vous pardonne parce que . . . vous 
ne saviez pas, en somme. Mais ne recom- 
mencez plus, au moins! 


quels détestables 
Il n’y a que les 
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The Lost Art of Conversation 


Is It Possible, in the City, to Think Up Really Good Things to Say? 


HAVE been told, and I believe that I have 
I been told truly, that it was the custom of 

Oscar Wilde to rehearse his conversation. 
Some of those who knew him state that his 
talk was even better than his writing. They 
say that he spent part of the morning in com- 
posing brilliant impromptus, and that when 
he had sufficiently polished them, he went forth 
in the afternoon seeking whom he might draw 
into conversation, and that with very great 
skill, he started a talk which seemed to be 
irrelevant and entirely spontaneous, but was 
certain to lead up to such epigrams as he had 
that day composed. 

The censorious will condemn this labour as 
wasteful and trivial, but their condemnation is 
unworthy of support if one remembers that 
Wilde was paying a high compliment to his 
auditors when he practised his skill in making 
even his small talk worth listening to. It is 
hard to see why a man should be condemned 
for taking pains with his conversation when 
he is praised for industry in everything else. 

There might be something to be said for the 
censorious if their complaint were that the 
habit of rehearsing one’s conversation is likely 
to result in insincerity—a too great devotion 
to applause—but even so, surely it is better 
to be brilliant, though insincere, than to allow 
speéch to become the dull, limited, overwrought 
thing it too often is. A listener in a drawing- 
rogm, if he were to make notes of what he had 
heard, would be astonished, when he came to 
transcribe them, at the paucity of the language 
used by those to whom he had listened and 
the extremely hard use to which a few words 
and phrases had been put. In my experience, 
a writer talks best when he is repeating things 
that he has written during his morning’s work. 
The speech is more compact, less dispersed and 
wasteful, and enormously more interesting. 

It is in our talk of natural things that we 
are least felicitous when we speak. I remem- 
ber, once in Cumberland, climbing a high hill 
in the company of some friends, and when we 
had,reached the top of it, we stood for a while 
to look down on the valley below. There was 
a lake in the valley, a long, winding piece of 
water in which were many wooded islands. I 
remember that the day was dusky, and that 
mists floated up the shapeless hills. The eve- 
ning was closing in, and the sky was full of 
great grey clouds, edged with shining silver; 
and there was something in the atmosphere 
which compelled us to keep silent. We stood 
there, deeply moved by the beauty that lay be- 
fore us, until someone spoke. ‘“‘Isn’t it nice?” 
she said. Whatever spell was upon us was 
broken by her trite words, and we turned away 
and went home. 

We came down the hill in growing darkness, 
and as we did so, the moon, attended by a 
star, came out of the clouds. A curlew cried 
overhead as it flew homewards, and we could 
hear the plaintive bleating of sheep huddled 
together on the hillside, mingling with the 
sound of “lake water lapping with low sounds 
by the shore”. I felt the awful meanness of 
men in the presence of mountains, and trem- 
bled slightly when I heard the trees swaying 
with the soft noise of music played on muted 
strings . . . until I heard that lady say, with 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE, Author of “John Ferguson” 


incredible banality, “It’s awf’lly nice, isn’t 
it?” Someone beside her answered, ‘Yes, it’s 
rather jolly, isn’t it?” 

The art of conversation in beautiful places 
is the art of holding one’s tongue. If we 
attempt to use good talk in such circumstances, 
we are likely to become priggish and stiff, and 
therefore, since few of us have the gift of 
speaking in accordance with lovely surround- 
ings, we do well to be speechless. Language, 
indeed, is inappropriate to the open air: it 
should be used principally within doors. The 
feeling of exhilaration which swells up in us 
on a fine, gusty day does not stir us to con- 
nected speech: it stirs us to incoherent shouting 
and jolly, meaningless yells. No man ever 
made epigrams in his bath, but all men have 
an irresistible desire to sing and whistle there! 
The best companion for a long walk—how 
enjoyable those long walks were!—is the man 
or woman who is content to trudge by your side 
for miles without uttering a word when the 
mood for silence comes. How companionable 
a person is he or she who can walk ten miles 
with you, hardly a word passing between you, 
and yet not feel constraint! 


Conversation as an Indoor Art 


O, no, talk is for indoors, where we are 
compelled to make conversation because of 
our limited vistas, but who wishes to gabble on 
a long sandy shore or a wide moorland when he 
can see the sky stretching for miles, to the 
very end of the world, and can imagine that 
if he were to walk far enough, he might walk 
through the heavens! Would you disturb the 
harmony of a summer night by bibble-babble 
about politicians or books or plays, or expend 
your energy in attempting to describe the beau- 
ty of a sunset, when you can feel it far better 
than you can ever express it? Am I, when I 
see a long, torn cloud darkly staining the sky, 
to listen patiently to someone who tells me that 
it is “awf’lly nice!” or “rather fine, that, don’t 
you think?” Primitive man, living almost en- 
tirely in the open, could hardly articulate at 
all. It was not until he hollowed out a cave 
that he discovered the need for speech. 

It is in towns and crowded places that we 
must use our tongues. The countryman is 
silent and incommunicative, because he has 
the wide world ever before his eyes. The 
townsman is talkative and without reticence 
because four walls are almost always about 
him. The great wits perish out of cities, for 
who can be witty about a mountain or a lake 
or the long, slow movements of the sea? Can 
we make epigrams when sea-birds come weari- 
ly to land at dusk, or be quick at repartee 
when a lark sings? It is in the club and the 
public hall that the wit is happy and flourish- 
ing. It is in Piccadilly and Fifth Avenue that 
epigrams are made. There is drama in the 
country, but it is always performed on Broad- 
way. And it is in such places that I would 
have men be careful of their tongues and study 
their speech. 

I went one night to Covent Garden, when 
Dr. Richter conducted the playing of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. He is dead now, that 
old man, and he died while his country was at 
war with my country, but he was a master of 


that which holds no hatred, and so I salute 
him in his grave! . . . I remember that when 
the stately piece of music had ended, a man 
turned to me and said, “There are some snappy 
little bits in that!” and then wondered that I 
suddenly was angry with him. I do not doubt 
that he was moved as deeply as I was, and that 
his banal speech was urged out of him by 
great emotion. But how incommensurate with 
the Fifth Symphony was his approving speech! 
How much better that he should have held his 
tongue or, if he must speak, that he should 
have laboured in the sweat of his brain until 
he had found a phrase worthy of the music! 


Toun vs. Country Talk 


SUPPOSE our language has been worn 

down to trite sentences, dull and spiritless, 
because we are afraid of saying what we feel 
or because we are afraid of unusual or new 
words. The man of ill-breeding will sneer at 
the man who uses a word that is unfamiliar to 
him. He considers a finely-turned phrase to 
be a sign of affectation, and so, in fear lest 
he should be considered affected, he uses words 
that he has heard his neighbours continually 
use, and repeats them again and again until 
they fall dead of exhaustion. For such an 
one, if he or she be young, all things are 
“awf'lly nice!” or “just cunning!” A sunset 
and a piece of music are “awf’lly nice!” A 
golden cloud and a delicately-turned vase are 
“awf'’lly nice!” The fine air of the morning 
and a new lyric are “awf’lly nice!” The 
plumage of a bird and the sound of running 
water are “awf’lly nice!” Or again, a wet 
night or a tragic occurrence are ‘terrible!’ A 
headache, like the War, is “terrible!” The 
loss of a quarter and the loss of one’s honour 
are equally “terrible!” 

It is odd that in the town, where speech is 
natural, words and phrases, because of the fear 
of our neighbours which lies heavy upon us, 
turn to banalities and to clichés. In country 
places, where silence is more natural than 
speech, one may hear a poor, unlettered man 
speak of something within his knowledge in 
language that shames the tawdry, common- 
place tongue of the townsman. An English 
poet, Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, once asked 
a clergyman and an agricultural labourer to 
describe a certain wildflower to him. The 
clergyman said it was “a jolly sort of thing!” 
and the labourer said that it was “‘an innocent 
little bloom!” 

Mr. Yeats told me of a peasant in the West 
of Ireland who said of Lady Gregory, ‘‘She’s 
plain and simple like the Mother of God and 
that’s the greatest Lady that ever lived!” Once 
in Donegal, I spoke to a fisherman who was 
watching for the body of a drowned girl, and 
I asked him when he thought the tide would 
cast up her body. ‘“‘It’s hard to tell, sir,’”’ he 
replied. ‘The sea is wide and uncertain!” 
In Ireland, when a man loses his intellect, 
people say of him, in very gentle words, ‘‘He’s 
astray in the mind!” but in towns, people say 
of such a man, “He’s barmy!” or ‘“He’s 
looney!” or some flippant phrase such as that. 

Perhaps, the secret of good speech is that 
one should think of one’s words in the country 
and utter them in the town. 
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NICHOLAS MURAY 


THE SOUL OF EGYPT 


Here is a distinguished 
dancer—no less a per- 
sonage, in fact, than Miss 
Fontaine—who has made 
a distinct impression in 
Ed Wynn’s carnival as 
an Egyptian dancer 





EVAN BURROWS-FONTAINE 


Has made so great a success for 
herself in her original and highly 
provocative Eastern dances, that 
she has decided temporarily to 
give up the stage and found a 
school for oriental dancing 


ALICE HEGEMAN 
Created a wholly origi- 
nal dance-réle in “‘What’s 
in a Name”. It was in 
effect a spirit dance, in 
which the dancer was 
controlled by unseen and 
supernatural forces. A 
little touch of comedy 
gave it added distinction 


MARGARET SEVERN 


Is appearing in the New 
Greenwich Village Fol- 
lies and has scored one 
of the really pronounced 
successes of the early 
season. No dancer on 
our stage to-day is gifted 
with greater interpreta- 
tive flair, or feeling for 
time and rhythm 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 





VANITY FAIR 





ROSHANARA 


Has been appearing as a 

solo dancer, but is this 

winter to appear in a 

series of dance recitals 

with a group of her 

pupils, and an orchestra 
of twenty pieces 
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The Continued Vogue of Eastern Dancing 


Priestesses of the Cult who are now Expounding it on Broadway 
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Venerable Institutions of our Stage 


A Brief Discussion of Some of the Most Familiar of Our Traditional Dramatic Figures 


I. The Stage Doctor 


HE Stage Doctor is usually the pivot on 
[nich the action of a play turns from 

comedy to tragedy. A living presage of 
death, he may well be called the banshee of the 
drama. 

Experienced playgoers know him on sight, 
by the huge watch-chain which extends across 
his waist and which supports at one end a 
bunch of seals and at the other the timepiece by 
which he diagnoses all cases, aided sometimes 
by a touch of the professional finger on the 
wrist. His first appearance on the scene is ef- 
fected somewhat in this fashion—when the rest 
of the company has assembled: 

“Well, are we all here?” 

“All but Dr. Harris. I can’t imagine what’s 
keeping him.” 

“Dr. Harris? You surely don’t mean—” 

“Yes, the great specialist; well-skilled in all 
diseases of the heart. Here he comes now! 
What detained you, Doctor?” 

“Am I very late? (Out comes the watch.) 
Lord Ravenswood had one of his sudden at- 
tacks and I was called in. I fear his lordship 
is not long for this world.” 

This brief dialogue informs the experienced 
playgoer that disaster is at hand and that heart 
disease will soon claim another victim. As the 
school of medicine in which Dr. Harris prac- 
tises recognizes the moral as well as the physi- 
cal ailment, the playgoer sees death written on 
the brow of him who should be removed. When 
the victim falls, which is while occupying a 
seat in the centre of the stage and facing the 
audience, for the better display of facial ex- 
pression, the physician springs to his side, feels 
his pulse, consults his watch and rises with a 
dismal shake of his head, saying: “All is 
over!’ If a band happens to be playing, off 
stage, and bands will play when death is near, 
the doctor heightens the scene by exclaiming: 
“Stop the music! Sir Jasper is dead!” 

It is true that the Stage Doctor sometimes 
cures (it is always off stage that he performs 
those difficult operations); but his diagnoses 
are accomplished in full view of the audience. 
His pulse and watch method never varies, but 
the results differ. With hand on wrist and 
watch in hand he will say: ‘His leg is broken 
in two places. I must operate at once”, or “A 
touch of his old enemy, the gout.” 


II. The Irish Drama 


HIS form of diversion was created by the 

fertile Dion Boucicault, carried on by An- 
drew Mack and Chauncey Olcott, and has a 
perennial charm that seems to destine it for im- 
mortality. It has never reached that state of 
senile decay that compels the introduction of 
quartette music to prolong its life. At the 
Academy of Music it has been known to play 
successfully against such a counter attraction 
as a parade of the Sixty-ninth Regiment. 

The same elemental forces are at work in all 
Irish Dramas. There is the hero, possessed of 
a fine estate, of which, in many cases, he has 
been defrauded during three acts, only to regain 
it in the fourth. But even then he has never 
been known to collect any rents, and, as for 
evicting a dilatory tenant, I shudder to think 
of the effect of it on the audience. 


By GUTHRIE LIVERMORE 


The British army forms an effective back- 
ground to the many exciting occurrences that 
keep the Irish Drama alive. This large force 
is stationed in the Emerald Isle for the purpose 
of arresting the best singing comedian of the 
company—that is, after his third encore. It is 
commanded by a handsome young officer who 
is in love with the hero’s sister and is thus 
torn between love and duty. 

There is a trusty Irish servant, ragged but 
faithful, who has received no wages for many 
a long day and whose principal duty is to tell 
the audience how the family lost their fortune. 
He is useful, too, in procuring jugs of potheen 
from an illicit still in the mountains and in 
frustrating the machinations of the Informer. 

The Informer is always busy with the 
double task of telling the British soldiery 
things to the disadvantage of the Hero, and the 
equally iniquitous business of collecting rents 
for an absentee landlord. He is a dark-browed 
individual whose appearance betrays his guile. 

The Child Actress is by no means a negli- 
gible quantity in the composition of the Irish 
Drama. She is a human music cue, whose duty 
it is to beg the Hero to “sing that little song I 
love so well,” and the words “love so well” 
serve as a cue to the leader of the orchestra. 
She herself listens to the singing with a look 
of rapture that should ensure her employment 
in any dramatic academy as an instructor in 
facial expression. 

The Priest is a popular character in the play, 
partly because of his holy office and partly be- 
cause of his broad-minded attitude towards 
Prohibition. He accepts offerings of potheen, 
brought to him by the ragged retainer, asks no 
questions and never refuses the sacerdotal 
blessing to the giver. 

Theatres in which the Irish Drama is given 
always keep in stock a Moonlit Glen and a 
Ruined Abbey besides a moon that can do al- 
most anything but eat. The Glen is a place of 
rendezvous for the patriots and a forum for 
loyal oratory, and is devised with acoustics 
favourable to the singing voice. The trees and 
bushes afford a lurking-place for the troops of 
the hated Saxon, and it is believed that even 
they enjoy the music. The Abbey may be used 
for a clandestine wedding or a meeting be- 
tween the Informer and the British Officer, who 
despises him while giving him gold. The Ab- 
bey is about the only place in Ireland where a 
wedding can be pulled off without involving 


This lady 
represents 
the worst 
part of every 
quartette on 
the stage 





the families of the contracting parties in a feud. 

The diamatist who knows his business will 
not attempt to alter the form of the Irish 
Drama or to lay his scenes in a new Irish Re- 
public. Boucicault hit the mark with his usual 
unerring precision, and it will be a brave man 
who essays to alter what he has done. It will 
be equally unsafe to clothe the soldiery in 
khaki. Red will be their only wear so long 
as this form of entertainment exists. 


III. The Stage Quartette 


HE Quartette may well be called the em- 

balming of the drama. When a play shows 
signs of approaching dissolution there appears 
upon the scene a group of warblers who seek 
to bring it back to vigorous life. It has been 
noted that this usually happens soon after a 
visit from the local lodge of the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. 

Sometimes the announcement is made that 
the “Philadelphia Warblers” have been espe- 
cially engaged and will render a choice selec- 
tion of popular airs, but, in most cases, mem- 
bers of the company reveal unsuspected vocal 
talent. Thus, when the expericnced playgoer 
sees such diverse characters as the banker, the 
villain, the stout décolleté hostess, and the 
gardener, furtively edging up to each other, he 
knows that the quartette will soon be in action. 

Quartette music is never appropriate to the 
scene in which it occurs. In broad daylight 
the singers inform their hearers that ‘“‘There’s 
Moonlight on the Lake”; standing with their 
backs to the banquet table, with its decanters 
of sparkling wine, they lift their voices in 
praise of the thirst-quenching properties of 
“The Old Oaken Bucket”; in the midst of the 
snowstorm that is to receive the maligned hero- 
ine, we hear the strains of “Come to the Sil- 
very Stream’’; a gloom is cast over the cheery 
wedding party by a song with a dismal refrain, 
“The Child in the Grave with Its Mother.” 

The Jubilee singers are a more numerous 
outgrowth of the Quartette and are heard only 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. They serve a useful 
purpose by disseminating authoritative infor- 
mation regarding the customs prevalent below 
Mason and Dixon’s line. From them we have 
learned that death in homes of distinction is 
always accompanied by music. Little Eva, 
Uncle Tom and Sinclair, all wing their way to 
realms above to songs whose themes, like the 
golden gate and the golden slipper, happily 
symbolize immortality. Similar strains ring 
out above the barking of the dogs as Eliza 
crosses the ice, and even on Legree’s plantation 
the overworked slaves always have time for 
singing. So many changes have been rung on 
the incidents of this well-worn play that one 
wonders whether or no it would be feasible to 
have the Jubilee singers chase Eliza across the 
river and the dogs bark at the death-bed. 

But the Jubilee singers will never outstrip 
the Quartette in popular estimation. There are 
altogether too many of them to be carted about 
the country and they would not fit in well with 
the stack of real hay, the well with its one 
bucket of real water, the overalls and other 
familiar accessories of the B’gosh school of 
drama whose life the Quartette is so often 
called upon to prolong. 








LILLIAN GISH 


Miss Gish is the heroine of Griffith’s stu- 
pendous revival of “‘Way Down East.” She 
is shown here in the prologue, before the play 
actually begins. Note the contrast between 
this Anna Moore and the one on the right 


Miss Gish is here shown as a servant 
in the house of Squire Bartlett after 
her betrayal, a humble and pathetic 
figure crouching beside the fire. It is 
in the interpretation of such réles as 
this that Miss Gish has always excelled 


‘THE release, at the 44th 
Street Theatre, of “Way 
Down East” as a moving 
picture, has proved the 
cinema sensation of the 
season. Mr. Griffith has 
certainly outdone himself, 
and the whole enterprise, 
scenically, artistically and 
dramatically, does him the 
profoundest credit. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARBRE 
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RICHARD BARTHELMESS 


As David Bartlett, the hero of Mr. Griffith’s 
movie revival of Lottie Blair Parker’s famous 
play. He will be remembered by all cinema 
enthusiasts as the hero of “‘Broken Blossoms”, 
Mrs. Barthelmess—Mary Hay—is in the cast 


And, below, we see the redoubtable 
and ever popular Burr McIntosh as 
Squire Bartlett, the rdle he played 
twenty-two years ago in the original 
production at the Manhattan Theatre. 
Opposite him is Miss Vivian Ogden 





Way Down East: The 


Film of the Year 


A Picture Revival—Twenty Years After—of One of the Most Popular American Dramas 
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Cheating the Nature 


A Literary Challenge to Opal Whiteley, Patience Worth and Gertrude Stein 


it has been predated three evenings in 

advance though so had it was that we 
had to unwillingly cancel the church affirma- 
tion on a reason that a ‘navy-tricontine’ em- 
broidered coat and a spring hat ‘red taffeta’, 
arrived not on the Saturday. It actually was 
a disappointment on both of us. For I too, 
wanted to enjoy Olga’s phenomena of elegance 
and beauty in a new attire at the»beginning 
of the spring and other things those women 
usually accumulate when men are away: espe- 
cially under the conditions that they were ex- 
isting betwixt us two children—Olga and 
Python,—that is me. 

“Well man” said she speaking above famili- 
arity her eyes charged with a yellow anger. 
“my dress is not here, my hair all jazed-up,— 
that kid sister ’mine the only plaything she has 
her hands on is my hair” she looked on a 
mirror near to me and I could tell she was 
about to fire a gun ‘‘and my teeth! Oh boy, 
need a wash.” 

Well we take presence no wheres to-day even 
if it’s Sunday. We take a walk out o’ park. 
The weather is to our favor. Pinchy hot but 
you can fix that in case of sunburn. I sug- 
gested, and she was to my suggestion well 
pleased—we took the walk. 

“Any particular place Python?” she asked 
me if I could name after we had started. 

“Are all alike to me Olga.”—I claimed. 

“Then the Lake Joo Park we go?” 

“We ’ll go there.”—said I. 

We have taken our time of our walking, 
and may say we count paces of the distance. 
There was nothing to interrogate our minds 
nor was there anything to interfer with our 
time. We felt the perspiration about our fore- 
heads emitting spontaneously and thus, we 
decided to anchor thereon, many of the pavilion 
buncks were presently vacant crying for oc- 
cupation. We occupied two. One for our feet. 


Orr and I, we were going to church as 


“cc 





A Description In the Manner of Conrad 


| peters our present tenure we have had the 
pleasure of perceiving in view a shimmer 
of a hot morning, a beautiful things of nature 
rather universally so ascribed. Above us we 
were willing to behold a wonderful panorama 
of blooming trees whereon a flock of nameless 
birds were a ‘harmonizing-orchestra’ of a 
chanting voice. Black birds splashing from 
above the blooming stems of the trees down 
on the surface of the lagoom below making 
their prey in hast and from across direction 
we begin hearing voices of two, proceeded with 
a sound of claspping-hand. 

“Be it. Well Bobe, I ’m glad to see you. 
Be it—summer is here again.” said the voice 
enthusiastic so. 

“Yea ’t’s’er and ’ts the fifty-first-one in my 
life, and the thirty-first-one with me in the 
United States of America” said Bobe in a voice 
of disgust. 

Olga motioned to me the sign that means 
hush-up. Of course I did mind her. 

“Well be it Bobe, you are certainly have a 
philosophical look about you as ever before 
indeed so you’re looking well, I can see that 
from the way your nose hang. Ha haum,” 
he contorted his voice with a bit of laughter 





By PAUL K. ARTHORS 





DITORS’ NOTE. In Cheating the Na- 

ture we believe that the literary move- 
ment toward the left has reached its extremest 
limit. Mr. Arthors has completely outdis- 
tanced Mr. Alfred Kreymborg and the Others 
group of poets, as well as their English con- 
fréres, Miss Edith Sitwell and the Wheels 
group. He has easily overtaken the London 
Vorticists and beaten them at their own game, 
because Mr. Arthors has succeeded in being 
more entertaining than the Vorticists ever 
were. And he is less opaque and hard than 
Gertrude Stein, without falling behind her a 
jot in the original, the revolutionary use he 
makes of language. In fact, we think we may 
fairly claim that never even in Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’s Blast have such extraordinarily novel 
and weird effects been produced with English. 
Mr. Arthors has the advantage of most of the 
literary radicals in having been born a for- 
eigner—(he is a Greek)—and is consequently 
able to set about his task of inventing a new 
way of saying things with an initial unfamili- 
arity with the language,—so that he is ad- 
mirably preserved from falling into a stereo- 
typed, conventional or even grammatical style. 
No: you will find no clichés here! You will 
find nothing but ruthless ideas expressed in 
bold and picturesque phrases. 

We want especially to assure the reader that 
this document is absolutely authentic and that, 
except for cutting, we have published it ex- 
actly as Mr. Arthors sent it to us. We feel 
that a word of this kind is necessary now that 
Opal Whiteley, the “Atlantic Monthly’s” enfant 
prodigieux, has confessed: we are particu- 
larly anxious to have it understood that the 
MS. was not brought us in paper bags, or in 
the shape of picture puzzles, nor do we claim 
that it was communicated to us on the Ouija 
board by an authoress of the XVIIth century. 











as a joke. “But my dear man isn’t lovely just 
think five years have been baptized in Jordan- 
River since we were together last—and say, my 
dear man I have had a very good luck Bobe. 
I ’m to thank the Pan-Creator for that—yes 
indeed so sir. Be it, my man what did you do 
since then ?” the voice intruded for information. 

‘“‘Hum,”’ sounded Bobe’s voice “I ’ave done 
almost a lot of things but let me promise you, 
none of ’em worth mentioned. Astronomy, 
physiology, psychology, geology and hundreds 
of other ologies: here Bill I don’t and I won’t 
differ on the subject of woman-ology. You 
may be changed old Bill, but I still the same 
ald Bobe.” said Bobe. 

“And now we know their names” said Olga 
into my ear “but keep still.” 

“No! My dear man I never change. God 
made me according to His image. My dear 
man does that means to change? Emerce!” 
velled Bill but we could see neither of the two. 
A well grouped bushes were interfering be- 
tween us. 

“Pshu—” sought Olga ‘“‘something is going 
up about woman keep still.” 


Bobe’s Swollen Heart 


“47 OU ’RE evidently coming up with the- 

oligies again. Why Bill no reason could 
affirm excuse to that, don’t inter-associate gods 
with humanbeings whether mortal or incorpo- 
real. The subject is women—womanology. 
The idea is this, all ologies having brought 
forth visions materially, phenomena that we 
can not deny. Astronomy has taught us that 


other planets surrounding this earth, and they 
are all having a form of sort and—Geology 
has proved—How tell me whether with me or 
against me what of woman-ology on can give 
an account, can you say?” asked Bobe with 
a swollen heart. 

A cluster of shrubs were shaking fiercely we 
could just see above it their heads. 

‘Say not a word” threatened me Olga. 

“It doesn’t pay it doesn’t pay, to mixup with 
such a things” said Bill. His voice was dis- 
tinctly recognized from that of. Bobe. 

“Well here, it altogether—solely depents 
upon me to convince you yet.” Just as he said 
this his head cleared over the bush ‘What 
does—I won't say all, but the majority women 
in the United States are good for ah? They 
have been crying for privileges, they ’ve got 
them: they ’ve voting privileges they can put 
on overalls to wear, they can run taxi cabs, 
they can run up and down in elevators, a num- 
ber of them ’ve jobs at Washington D. C., and 
some ’ve a nerve enough to kill a man over a 
fancy of love while others already ’ve did so! 
Can you say? Of course you can’t. It’s me 
that I can say.” his face now being exposed 
towards our vision as he standing lost in 
meditation. 

“TI can say this, for I ’ve studied them for 
thirty years—above thirty. It don’t necessarily 
requires theological philosophy or theosophist 
to study their peculiarities, their ludicrousness 
and further more their. wisdom, just a common 
observation is mere necessity. Lave yea in- 
deed, watched them all in size, manner, na- 
tionality, constitution of mind and of physical 
anatomical point, susceptibility, energy, and 
even sentimentality. I ’ve traveled to-date” 
here he produced a memorandum from his vest 
pocket “yea, Spain going northward: France, 
Itali, Greece Romania Russia” he turned on 
other side of his memorandum “Sweden Dan- 
mark down to Bremain ’cross the channel 
England and back to New York again. Now 
this means too much traveling when you stop 
to consider Bill.” said Bobe in a _ positive 
style of expression. Bill outstretched his arm 
and asked for Bobe’s hand. 

“IT wished to ’ve your hand that you ’ve 
said particle nothing, no sir. Be it. Let’s ’ve 
a seat and cheer up these benches round here.” 
declared Bill. 


Enthusiasm Spilled and Clotted 


LGA and i, behalved in pretence that we 

were not interested to their conversation 
but we actually were fervently excited with 
enthusiasm spilled and clotted on their dis- 
cussion, for we could not help such a ridicu- 
lous play of parables. Bobe at his attempt to 
walk he started of with a cane and a crutch, 
a brimless straw-hat for head attire, and an 
old cutaway coat. Artist’s black tie, pink top- 
shirt, physisian’s beard, fireman’s appearance 
of hands and face, and I prosume with a 
glutton’s appetite. 

Speaking of Bill he looked sort of sport— 
semi-respectable outfit he carried about his 
back but from the way he led Bobe and had 
dissuaded his affirmative persuasion, his 
morals must thus have been honest. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent—Not to Say Incurable Bridge Addicts 


HAT bad play cannot win against good 
Tas is supposed to be a self-evident 

proposition at the card table, but there 
are times when it will come remarkably close 
to it. Every one has seen ridiculously bad 
play win at poker. The story of the man who 
thought, on rapidly scanning his cards, that he 
had four aces because he could not see any 
pips on the edges, and bet something less than 
a million on two deuces and two freys, bluffing 
out two flushes and two full hands, is a case 
in point. 

It was my privilege last winter to be a wit- 
ness to some remarkable rubbers at bridge; re- 
markable both in the bidding and in the play. 
Hand after hand was bid and played without 
the slightest regard for the conventional meth- 
ods of the game, although all four of the 
players evidently looked upon themselves as 
experts, having apparently gained that reputa- 
tion by the rapidity with which they got rid of 
their cards and proceeded to the next deal. In 
the time that it would take a first-class player 
to study a critical situation they could almost 
finish a rubber. 

The curious thing about their bidding a 
play was that it did not seem to make any 
difference in the final result. In spite of the 
fact that they consistently violated every cardi- 
nal principle of the game, they did not appear 
to lose anything by it, which led me to wonder 
whether some special Providence presides over 
some people, protecting them from the perils 
to which they recklessly expose themselves and 
their partners. 

One of the four, a charming young divorcee 
from Kentucky, assured me that she had al- 
ways played with the best in the Blue Grass 
region, and upon my complimenting her upon 
her good fortune—to put it mildly—in some 
of the hands, she evidently thought I referred 
to her good play, and informed me that her 
partner, a wealthy young cotton planter from 
the South, understood her game perfectly. 

Their opponents were an elderly capitalist 
from Hartford, and a lady of doubtful age, 
who lost no time in mentioning the fact that 
she was a D. A. R. from Boston. These two 
were supposed to be up on all the latest “book 
plays”, but the divorcee assured me that they 
“never had a chance”. Judging from the final 
score at the end of six rubbers, this was quite 
true. Here is one of the hands, a fair speci- 
men of many others: 


The Planter 
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The divorcee dealt and declared no trump, 
ignoring the 64 honors in hearts. The player 
from Hartford bid two clubs, which the cotton 
planter doubled, whereupon the D. A. R. came 





By R. F. FOSTER 








Problem XVII. 
By S. C. Kinsey 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want all eight tricks, against any system of 
discarding. How do they get them? Solution 
in the November number. 











to the rescue with two diamonds, the divorcee 
going back to two no-trumps which held. 

In view of the doubled clubs, the opening 
lead was a small spade, upon which dummy 
played the jack, instead of letting the trick 
come up to the queen, and leaving the jack to 
stop the suit. This established the whole 
spade suit against the declarer on the first 
trick, but that did not seem to worry her in 
the least. The next lead was a small diamond 
from dummy, the ace killing the ten. This 
established another suit against the declarer. 
What of it? 

These two tricks having been played, turned 
down and quitted, in about three-fifths of a 
second, the fair divorcee proceeded to lead out 
her three winning hearts with such rapidity, 
playing from her own hand and dummy al- 
most simultaneously, that she evidently did not 
care about anything but catching the jack. 

Failing in this, and having got rid of 
dummy’s diamonds, she proceeded to lead a 
small spade, which the capitalist from Hart- 
ford won with the ten. We draw the veil over 
what would have happened now if he had a 
diamond to lead. Instead of making his ace 
and king while he was in the lead, he shifted 
to the queen of clubs. Dummy put on the ace, 
instead of letting the trick go to the king and 
coming back for the finesse over the jack. 

There was no time to wonder what would 
happen next, the play proceeding with such 
rapidity that one could hardly follow it. What 
actually happened was that dummy returned a 
small club, and the declarer then led the queen 
of spades. 


The result? The only tricks won by the 
adversaries were three spades and the jack of 
clubs, so that the no-trumper went game, in 
spite of the fact that two suits were estab- 
lished against it in the first two tricks, and 
both the other suits were stopped. 

Now if some of those who think they know 
all about how to bid and play a hand will 
kindly analyze this deal and tell me how it 
would be possible for the best play to make 
any more than the worst, I shall be glad to 
hear from them. The declarer apparently 
commits every enormity possible, yet she makes 
just as much out of the cards as a Lenz or a 
Leibenderfer. 


CORRESPONDENT has been good 

enough to send us a rather interesting 
analysis of the number of tricks taken by cards 
of various sizes in 100 deals, the play of 
which is taken from various newspaper arti- 
cles and text-books. 

Starting with the general proposition that 
auction is a game of aces and kings, we find 
that there are only 800 of those cards to do 
the work of taking the 1,300 tricks that must 
be won in every 100 hands, by one side or the 
other. Upon counting up the number of tricks 
won by the declarer, as compared to those won 
by his adversaries, he finds that the 500 extra 
tricks, to be taken, presumably, by cards 
smaller than aces or kings, are all taken by 
the declarer’s side. 

While it is quite true that a number of 
tricks are won by the adversaries with cards 
smaller than aces and kings, especially in the 
trump suits, it appears that these only go to 
balance up the number of higher cards that 
are lost. This would agree with the modern 
theory of auction, that the high cards held by 
the declarer and dummy are worth much more 
than their face value, on account of their 
power to promote the trick-taking power of 
the smaller cards, under proper management. 
In this connection the following deal is rather 
enlightening, showing, as it does, the advan- 
tage of the privilege of playing the combined 
hands, even with equal cards: 














9 K8&4 Y gy Q75 
@ 1093 A B &@ AJ62 
© Q75 © K84 
@ AJ62 z @ 1093 

vy AjJ62 

@ K84 

© 1093 

@ Q75 


If these four hands are examined, they will 
be found to be precisely alike in every respect, 
not only as to the number and rank of the 
cards, but also with regard to the position of 
the remainder of each suit. 

Let any one of the four bid no-trumps and 
play the hand and he will make eight tricks to 
his opponent’s five. That is, his four aces and 
kings will promote four smaller cards into trick- 
makers; so that if we count nothing but aces 
and kings, they must be worth two tricks apiece 
if we play the hand. (Continued on page 128) 
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The Need for Golf Courses for Women 


America Ought Soon to Copy a Custom Inaugurated by England 


such amazing strides in popularity, that 

it bids fair within the next ten years, to 
displace baseball and become, in the real sense, 
the National game of the country. 

Although golf possesses innumerable ad- 
vantages over any other form of sport, it never- 
theless has its drawbacks. For one thing, it 
is an extremely expensive game. For this rea- 
son it is beyond the reach of many men and 
women who would otherwise become, with a 
little practise, its devoted slaves. 

In nearly all the well known metropolitan 
clubs the membership is full, so that those 
who could afford to pay the heavy dues and 
oft recurring assessments, are compelled to 
wait an interminable time before they can be 
elected. Then again, these golf clubs are de- 
vised for the pleasure and enjoyment of male 
devotees of the game; so far, only a very little 
has been done for the rapidly increasing army 
of women golfers. 

In almost every golf club, women are ac- 
corded certain so called favors, but their privi- 
leges are extremely limited. They are per- 
mitted, on specific days of the week, to disport 
themselves on the links, generally after cer- 
tain hours; and warned off on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Indeed their lot is a burdensome 
and humiliating one. 

If women play from the men’s tees they are 
faced with a task from which they can derive 
little pleasure or satisfaction. The lengths of 
the different holes are so planned that they 
conform to the requirements of the male golfer, 
but they are wholly unsuited to womens’ golf. 
Consider the feelings of the average woman 
player at a short hole measuring 215 yards, 
with a water hazard running up to within 40 
yards of the green, and no haven of safety 
except long rank grass. 

On the average 400, or 450-yard holes, their 
drive, if they use the womens’ tees, will place 
them on an equality with the man-driven ball. 
But they are then faced, on their second shot, 
with a carry of 170 to 180 yards, for which 
their powers are ill-adapted. If they hit their 
second shot well they will find themselves in 
the bunker guarding the green. 


Ts game of golf, in America, is making 


HERE is the 13th hole at Siwanoy, about 

205 yards in length, with a carry of about 
185 yards from the tee. It is a really beautiful 
hole for the male golfer, except for the trap 
beyond the green. There is not one woman 
golfer in a hundred who can make the carry 
uphill over the deep trap guarding this par- 
ticular green. For women players, there is 
the unsatisfactory alternative of playing short 
into long grass and chipping on with the 
second, a humiliating procedure. 

The 6th hole at Apawamis is another ex- 
ample of where the average woman golfer with 
a good second shot would land in the trap 
guarding the green. 

At the long 9th hole, at Apawamis a wo- 
man golfer would probably have to play sev- 
eral safety shots before reaching the green. She 
certainly could not carry the bunker running 
diagonally across the course with her second 
shot. Then, after playing her third, she would 
probably decide to play short of the ditch; 


By J. S. WORTHINGTON 





MISS CECIL LEITCH 
The open British woman champion and per- 
haps the only woman player in England who 
habitually uses the men’s tees 





Miss Cecil Leitch, in repose. Miss Leitch is 
such an extremely powerful player that she 
has played innumerable matches, over men’s 
courses, on even terms with well known pros 
—save for a stroke’s handicap on the long 
holes. Her balls have a phenomenal carry 


with a good fifth she could reach the green. 
In dulcet accents we ask what kind of a hole 
is this for a woman golfer? No woman alive 
could play the hole correctly, unless she were 
endowed with the amazonian strength of Miss 
Cecil Leitch the British Open Woman cham- 
pion, the only woman player in England who 
regularly plays the men’s tees, on all the bet- 
ter-class British courses. 

Very many examples could be cited to prove 
how rarely a man’s golf course is adapted to 
the game of most women players, even with 
a complete set of shortened tees. 


OMEN golfers, moreover, do not like the 

idea of playing from the short tees. There 
is little satisfaction in recording a four at a 
hole from which 40 or 50 yards have been 
lopped. It is humiliating to have the short 
tees pointed out to them by the lordly males. 
It hints of their sex inferiority; their incom- 
petency to compete on equal terms with men. 

Then, with regard to the “privileges” of the 
men’s courses. Women accept them because 
there is no alternative. But they are rarely 
comfortable on a man’s golf links. They know 
the selfishness of men, how they will fume and 
fret should they be delayed a minute. Men 
are apt to forget the vast amount of time they 
waste in practice swings, dallying along be- 
tween their strokes, squatting on the greens 
seeking for slopes and undulations which often 
do not exist, scoring their scores, keeping track 
of side bets, and gazing at the line of putt 
from every angle, and then missing it. Men 
are often so unmindful of the players who are 
following them that they must consider them- 
selves the only players on the links. 

We have noticed far more delay and waste 
of time on the part of the male species of golfer 
than on the part of the more delicately nurtured 
female. So quickly in fact, do most women 
golfers travel on the links that we fear they 
do so at the expense of their enjoyment of the 
game. They are most loyal to its etiquette and 
are fearful lest the man golfer should have any 
cause of complaint. 

In England many of the golf clubs have 
two courses, one for the men and one for the 
women. They also have their separate club 
houses. This is an ideal arrangement, when 
practicable. Near London, Sunningdale has 
a beautiful ladies’ course of 18 holes, and so 
too, has Mid Surrey. On the Ladies’ course at 
Mid Surrey the women can introduce and play 
with a man guest, they can also play with any 
man member of the club but no man can play 
there with another man. The women mem- 
bers can take their men or women friends to 
lunch, tea, or dinner, into their own club house, 
but women are not allowed within the sacred 
portals of the men’s club house. 

The golf club houses in England and Scot- 
land are erected for the purposes and require- 
ments of golf only. They are devoid of the 
country club element. They are nevertheless 
very comfortable places with their reading, 
card and lounge rooms. The women play golf 
on their own courses, have their cosy teas, to 
which a male golfer may be invited should he 
happen to be attractive or in particular favor 
at the moment. After (Continued on page 108) 
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We know the slowest car in 
the world but it’s a secret. 
The fastest is this special 
Duesenberg in which Tommy 
Milton recently went 156 
miles an hour at Daytona. 
It has two 8 cylinder Due- 
senberg engines and double 
driving shafts. Each motor 
acts on one rear wheel. 
Note the opening in front to 
reduce wind resistance and 
the driver’s head rest 


Superlative Cars 


Models which Hold 
Undisputed Sway in 
Their Fields 





With a speed of 60 miles an 
hour this little roadster of 





VANITY FAIR 





The oldest car in the world is the 
steam monstrosity of Capt. Cugnot 
resting in the Paris museum since 
1769. The oldest in America is this 
sporting Haynes roadster in which El- 
wood Haynes, at the tiller, upset the 
serenity of Kokomo, Ind. in 1893. This 
and the snappy raceabout of Charles 
Duryea were the first American gaso- 
line vehicles. Mr. Haynes’ car is now 
in the Smithsonian Institute 


Lieutenant Robert Brees>, 
made from airplane parts and 
a motorcycle motor, makes 
good its claim of being Amer- 
ica’s smallest practical auto- 
mobile. Beside Mr. John J. 
Ide’s Marmon, it looks like 
a watch charm 





The world’s most expensive car 
is this $25,000 juggernaut of 
Roscoe Arbuckle built on a 
Pierce Arrow chassis by the 
Don Lee Body Works. It is 
lighted up like a hotel, and is 
strong as a battleship with 
massive bumpers, baggage rack 
and protecting shield over the 
radiator 


America’s cheapest and lightest 
car is the Spacke, at $395, with 
extra wire wheel, top, wind- 
shield and complete equipment. 
It has a wheelbase of 90 inches, 
a 2-cylinder 9-13 H.P. Spacke 
De Luxe motor and is claimed 
to deliver 40 to 50 miles per 
gallon of gasoline 
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The most recent Grant model is a 
snappy roadster on the regular 
Grant chassis which has a 6 cyl- 
inder 3,\, x 4! inch Grant motor 
and a 116 inch wheelbase. Its lines 
are graceful and suggestive of speed 


A 4 passenger phaeton or touring 
car of distinctive design is the new 
National Sextet. It is lower than 
other National bodies without de- 
creasing road clearance. Walnut 
cabinets, tilting robe compartment, 
70 H.P. engine and a speed over 70 
miles an hour are features 


The new Lexington sport model seems to appeal to aviators. é 
G, Barker, V. C. and D. S. O., noted British flyer shown here, has just 
bought one. It is a 6 cylinder machine with 117 inch wheelbase 








Season Tourster and the Sportster. 





Natural grey finish, grey Disteel 
wheels, tan top, 122-inch wheelbase 
and 6 cylinder 314 x 5 Continental 
engine, are distinguishing points of 
this new Moon roadster. It is on 
the standard Moon chassis 


With a wheelbase of 132 inches, 
individual fenders, aluminum steps, 
six wire wheels, Shureloc wind de- 
flectors, two rear-view mirrors and 
khaki top the new Haynes speeds- 
ter is exceedingly attractive and 
modern. It comes on both the 
Haynes 6 and 12 cylinder chassis 





Two new Cole touring car models have just been brought out: the All- 
They are for seven and five passengers 
Both have permanent tops of the California type 








Karly Fall Cars Are Smart and Practical 


The Latest Standard Models Have Pleasing Lines and Many New Features 
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It is no longer nec- 
essary to press the 
starting pedal with 
your foot. In the 
new Haynes speedster 
a small lever on the 
all-metal instrument 
board takes care of 
this detail. The left 
hand lever is for thse 
starter, the right hand 
one for lights 


The Climax com- 
pression tube with 
small pockets to pre- 
vent punctures, etc. 







Developed by the makers of the Franklin car, this 

vacuum cleaner, which operates by suction from the 

exhaust, should be a boon to motorists. 
of nozzle are supplied 


VANITY FAIR 


Showing a car com- 
pletely covered with 
the new Craftsman 
Fabrikoid finish, the 
greatest novelty of 
the season. Easily 
cleaned, weatherproof 
and cemented firmly 
to the body, this un- 
usual finish comes in 
a large variety of 

colours and grains 





Two styles 





To replace the grease cup nuisance the Bassick Alemite high pressure lubricating system 
has been developed and is coming into wide use. The photograph shows Gaston Chevrolet, 
shows a fuel tank indicator 


the famous racer, applying it to his winning Monroe car 


Novelties in the Motor World 


Accessories and Features of Unusual Interest in the New Cars 


Presently all automobile dials will be visible at night 
through the use of radium luminous paint. This 
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(1) A “Pink” hunting coat, 
frock coat type. Five- 
button white breeches, 
black boots with mahog- 
any tops, spurs with 
leather instep straps. 
High silk hat. White 
stock. A heavy pair of 
white doeskin gloves and 
a crop whip 
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(2) A black two-button 
cutaway coat with dou- 
bie-breasted plaid waist- 
coat and light brown 
breeches. Black boots 
with black patent leather 
tops, spurs, etc. Loose 
raglan coat with button 
in tan fleece lining. 
Heavy light tan gloves 








For the Well Dressed Man 


Correct Hunting, Golfing and Ready-to-Wear Clothes and Some Smart Things from the Men’s Shop 


OX hunting is not one of the great na- 
tional sports of this country. However, 
there is some very excellent hunting coun- 
try in America, notably that in Virginia, where 
Some of the country is as stiff as any one would 
find in hunting with the famous Irish packs; 
and certainly excellent horsemanship is not 
confined to the British Isles. But the riding 


clothes in the hunting field. 


are not up to the mark as a 
general thing. The “Pink” 
coats do not turn out at every 
meet of the season and, ex- 
cept by reputation, one can- 
not always distinguish the 
men who keep up the hunt, 
as one can in England, where 
the custom is observed with- 
out fail. And indeed it is 
to be deplored, for there is no 
more picturesque costume left 
to our modern sport than the 
“Pink” coat. 

At the top of the page to 
the left is a scarlet-coated 
gentleman who keeps up his 
hunt or may be elected its 
master for a season or so; 
he makes an exceedingly dis- 
tinguished figure. We have 


(A) A fishing seat stick with a de- 
tachable tip, very popular in En- 
gland for all sport meets. Price $9.50 





(B) An English show saddle. Note how 

it is cut straight so as to show the shoul- 

der and also cut in deep to sit well for- 
ward on the horse. Price $105.00 


(C) A scarlet Bridle Brow Band. It can 
be made in the stable colours for showing 


purposes. 


Price 


also shown a member of the same hunt who 
is about to discard his coat and take mount. 
His coat is black, his breeches brown, and he 
wears a gay waistcoat and white stock. There 
are probably no more effective combinations 
for men than those made possible by hunting 
clothes. 

In this same vein is shown a new English 
importation in the way of a 
show saddle. The horseman 
will readily recognize its fine 
points from the illustration 
and the accompanying de- 
scription. A light weight 
rider in the field will find 
this saddle ideal. There are 
no rules for the kind of sad- 
dle a horseman may prefer 
nor are there any rules for 
the perch one may take to 
watch one’s favorite sport, 
but the fishing stick shown in 
photographs A and D is be- 
yond doubt the most useful 
kind of perch, for it may be 
carried around with the owner 
as easily as a walking stick. 
The spike to this stick may be 
removed and the stick still be 
useful as a rest if, by chance, 


(D) The crooked handle of the 
stick shown in A opens to afford a 
seat and can be dug into the earth 1 
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the spike is in the way 
for distance walking. 

Unlike hunting, 
golfing is a sport for 
the year round and 
suggestions for golf- 
ing togs are always in 
order. The figure on 
the left shows a few 
distinctive features of 
his golf coat in the 
generous cut to the 
lapel and the full fall 
of the knickers over 
the stockings. Over 
his shoes are worn 
high spats, which is a 
note distinctive of the 
Scotch golfer and very 
well suited to this 
attire. 

For an _ all-round 
winter coat of the 
ulster type there is 
none better than the 
guard’s great coat in 
sketch 2. This coat 
is correctly reproduced 
as to cut and length, 
and the details of 
buttons, button holes 
and the cut of lapel 
and cuffs are care- 
fully shown as a 
guide for this season’s 
most popular coat. 
This coat has an in- 
verted plait at the 

















(3) A single-breasted fly-front Chesterfield overcoat 
made of soft homespun with low gauge fold lapels. 
Skirt has draped effect from waist down, without 
flare. These soft homespuns are very smart this year 
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(2) Dark grey and blue stripe two-button 
cheviot golf coat. Knickers hang well 
over. Blue flannel shirt, brown knitted 
tie. A double-breasted guard’s coat rolled 
to second button, with a very wide collar 





(E) A batwing collar of well known 
make. Note wide opening and that 
loops of black dinner tie set in 
front of wings. This is a type of 
collar constantly recommended 





(F) Another make of the same cor- 

rectly cut type of collar. Note the 

correct cut and width of black silk 
dinner tie. Price of tie, $2.00 


VANITY FAIR 


back which falls 
loosely from the col- 
lar and is held in by 
a short strap over- 
lapped with two but- 
tons at the waistline. 
This coat, built on 
slightly less full lines, 
is the model which 
this winter’s season 
will show in town. 
On the next page of 
this article is shown 
the front and_ back 
view of such a coat. 
It is a ready-to-wear 
coat on the lines 
which we advocate. 
The designers of 
the leading ready-to- 
wear clothing manu- 
facturers of America 
are achieving such 
marked results salong 
the line of well made 
and well cut clothes 
that they deserve more 
than passing notice. 
In these days of the 
high cost of living 
and limited incomes, 
the ready - to - wear 
tailor is coming to the 
rescue of the well 
dressed man of lim- 
ited means and offers 
him a way still (Con- 
tinued on page 92) 

















(4) A single-breasted two-button grey-black sacque 
coat with striped trousers. 
coat and brown throw-over tie. This is a popular 
Street” attire in London 


Black and white waist- 
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(5 and 6) The two figtres in 
the top group and the lower 
center figure are models of 
ready-to-wear sacque suits cut 
and made in the manner of the 
sketches we portray in these 








(7) The two lower figures show a model of 
double-breasted dark blue ready-to-wear town 
overcoat. It is an adaptation of the guard’s 
coat, slightly cut in at the waist and belted at 
back with the inverted plait from the collar 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY 
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pages. They are conservative 
clothes for young men and are 
in detail up to the standards 
we advocate. They are a so- 
lution for the man who would 
dress well on a moderate income 
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Two patterns of print shirtings for town 

wear. The upper mottled black and white 

pattern is especially smart with white turn- 

over cuffs. Price, $18.00; with pleated front, 

$20.00. Lower design in brown and black 
and white. Price, $9.00 





A travelling pigskin case contain- 
ing complete set of toilet articles. 
The razor strop can be replaced 
by a safety razor case. This type 
of toilet roll takes little space and 
one is less apt to forget any of the 
necessities when filling such a roll, 
Price, $24.00 





A figured stripe in blue on white 
ground with wide spacing. A very 
smart town shirting, Price, $12.00 
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A luxurious suit of blue and white silk 
pyjamas. This novelty is from Paris, where 
this vogue has no limit. Price, $55.00 





| A pair of well designed gold sleeve but- 
| tons,—the idea being that they snap to- 
j gether firmly and are easily unfastened 








Be. 2 St i 
A small leather attaché case especially suggested 


for use on over-night journeys. It will hold toilet 
case, pyjamas and other necessities. Price, $36.55 


If you care to buy any articles illustrated in the Well 
Dressed Man Department, Vanity Fair will gladly tell 
you the manufacturer’s name or the dealer from whom 
they may be purchased. Simply indicate the article and 
the page on which it is pictured. If you prefer, Vanity 
Fair will buy it for you. In that case, enclose your 
check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Publish- 
ing Company. There is no charge for these services. 
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The top irregular design is in blue and 

white. Price, $18.00; with pleated front, 

$20.00. The lower pattern is an ideal one 

for mourning use and is also exceedingly 

smart when made with white double cuffs. 
Price, $9.00 








Above, a pigskin toilet case con- 

taining only the absolute neces- 

sities. Price, $17.50. Below, a 

soft pigskin toilet roll to be filled 

with one’s own articles. There are 

spaces for a — set. Price, 
21.50 
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A black and white dash-line stripe 
spaced design, smart for town 
wear. Price, $18.00 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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i } “Like Great Alexander 
i Who got up his dander 
And cut a big knot, so they say 
I come on the scene 
With my appetite keen 
And cut all these troubles away.” 
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Cutting the knot 


There is nothing like a keen natural appetite to 
put an end to most of the knotty health problems. 

Good digestion and nutrition follow good appetite 
and are followed in turn by stronger nerves and 
better physical condition—as sure as night follows 
day. 

This is what makes the remarkable value of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 

It is a natural appetizer. 

Made from fresh vine-ripened tomatoes, it is 
blended with other choice food-products which 
heighten both its nutritive value and its delightful 
flavor. It is at once a most inviting meal-course and 
a definite means of improved health and energy. 

Get the full benefit. Keep a supply on hand. 


21 kinds 





15c a can 
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ESDHE woman who can neither 
hs afford Oriental Pearls nor 

afford to have it known that 
her pearls are not Oriental, has 
only one alternative, only one 
source of protection, only one 
refuge from discovery, and that 
is, to insist upon the celebrated 
creations of Técla, who alone 
can keep the secret intact from 
the world. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces 
with Genuine Diamond Clasps 
$100 to $350 
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(P) A gold set consisting of a fountain pen, 
pencil and penknife of a simple design in 
good taste. Each item has a marked space 


for initials. 


Price, $42.00 


The Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 88) 


to retain his claim to dressing well and 
at a moderate cost. The most skilled 
artists in dress are called into consulta- 
tion and the result is good clothes to 
be bought off the peg. 

Conservative clothes for young men 
is the word now. “Trick” clothes are 
passing from our streets. They are not 
being made on the same scale that they 
only recently were, and therefore they 
are not being sold in the same quantity. 
For all of which we are duly thankful. 
The cut of a garment must remain in 
the accepted form (with slight varia- 
tions from time to time), to be really 
correct and in good taste, but in the 
matter of materials the scope is wide. 
Shirts and pyjamas and dressing gowns 
can be of almost anything one may 
fancy. The gayest material in a shirt 
can be offset with soft or stiff double 
cuffs for turn wear and still be quite 
within bounds. A noticeable shirting 
material, of the variety now displayed 
in the shops and a few of which we 
show on the fourth page of this de- 
partment, is a relief to the ordinary 
quiet note of a man’s suit. It is in the 
designs of such materials that the in- 
terest centers, rather than in the colour 
combinations. 

There is an abundance of odd and 
novel things in the men’s shops this 
year,—not only in the shops in large 





cities but also in smaller towns through- 
out the country. All the smart Fifth 
Avenue haberdashers have men tray- 
elling over the country selling their own 
very special wares to haberdashers in 
small towns, and the large number of 
orders from these smaller shops is evi- 
dence of a general interest in these 
things. The man in New York and the 
man in the West do not differ widely 
nowadays in the details of their dress 
and this is due to the courageous shop- 
keeper who has an ever increasing in- 
terest in what the different markets have 
to offer in the latest mode. 

All suggestions are welcome. We 
modestly offer a few of our own. In 
the photograph D we suggest this small 
attaché bag as being a most useful addi- 
tion to one’s ordinary bag or suitcase 
for short journeys over night. Any man 
who has struggled to dress in the men’s 
washroom of a Pullman car knows what 
a trying ordeal it is. If he has a smal 
bag of this kind, in which are only the 
few things which he will need for the 
twelve hours and which is easily ac- 
cessible without going through and 
messing up the contents of a big bag 
or case, he cannot fail to find himself 
relieved of a great deal of annoyance. 
A toilet roll or case such as is shown 
in photographs K and L, with a suit of 
pyjamas and (Continued on page 94) 


(Q) This glorified pocket book is in reality a chess or 
checkerboard which makes it possible for devotees of 
these games to play at any time or place, Price, $5.00 
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Some of the 


coming 


~ PARAMOUNT 


PICTURES 
Listed Alphabetically 


Roscoe (“Fatty”) Arbuckle in 
“The Round Up” 
A Geo. H. Melford Production 


*Enid Bennett in 
“Her Husband’s Friend” 


Billie Burke in 
“Frisky Mrs. Johnson” 
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: Ethel Clayton in 
R “A City Sparrow” 
K Ethel Clayton in 
y “Sins of Rosanne” 
D 
R A Cosmopolitan Production 
j “Humoresque” 
Hz A Cosmopolitan Production 
“The Restless Sex” 
D Dorothy Dalton in 
igh- R 
‘ith > “Half An Hour” 
fav- : Dorothy Dalton in 
. : “A Romantic Adventuress” 
of 5 Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
a hb “Something to Think About” 
ese : 
the : Elsie Ferguson in 
~ : “Lady Rose’s Daughter” 
ress : 
op- ) George Fitzmaurice’s Produc- 
in- p tion 
ave ) “Idols of Clay” 
We R George Fitzmaurice’s Produc- 
In B tion 
nil % “The Right To Love” 
° » 
ddi- R Dorothy Gish in 
fasd x “Little Miss Rebellion” 
nan 74 
en’s : William S. Hart in 
hat 2 “The Cradle of Courage” 
na | » a Wm. S. Hart Production 
the D 
the R *Douglas MacLean in 
ac- R “The Jailbird” 
and B 
bag 4 Thomas Meighan in 
self “Civilian Clothes” 
nce. 
wn George H. Melford’s 
| of Production 
94) “Behold My Wife!” 


An All-Star Production 
“Held By the Enemy” 


There's your Place 
—— where are you? 


UYING entertainment takes just as ment, you are out for Paramount Pic- 
much good sense as buying any- tures—their enchantment never fails. 


*Charles Ray in 
‘An Old Fashioned Boy” 


*Charles Ray in 
“The Village Sleuth” 


Wallace Reid in 


thing else. , Find the theatre that shows them— ‘reas pricy aw al 
The thing to do is to know what to _—_look for the advertisements—and you Wallace Reid in 
ask for and where to get it. will soon know that that was your place “What’s Your Hurry?” 


If you are out for the best entertain- long ago, if you had but known it! cain: Paani eit, 


tion 
“Deep Waters” 


° E Bryant Washburn in 
E “Burglar Proof” 
R Bryant Washburn in 
K “A Full House” 


‘Thos. H. Ince Production 
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Bethesda Fountain 
Central Park, N.Y. 


THE MARK of BARKER 





Is THE MARK of SERVICE 


q 





AN UNERRING GUIDE 
TO ACCEPTED STYLE 
CONSCIENTIOUS 
NEEDLEWORK 

and 

UNQUESTIONED 
COLLAR COMFORT 


Presenting the 
New Soft and Laundered Models 
at the Shops that Discriminate 


WM. BARKER COMPANY 


The Makers 


TROY i 
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(R) A very smart small pigskin 
cigarette box to hold ten ordinary 


sized cigarettes. 


This is particu- 


larly designed for informal and 


country use. 


This particular box 


is bordered with a gold band on 
top and stamped with one’s name 


in gold letters. 


Cost of making 


on request 


The Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 92) 


a few necessities, is easily got into such 
a case and does not additionally en- 
cumber one’s luggage, because it is so 
exceedingly light to carry. 

There are many possible suggestions of 
this kind, for on our tours through the 
shops we see many things for men which 
are not articles of wearing apparel: A 
set of pencil, pen and knife like the one 
in photograph B, and cigarette cases like 
the ones illustrated in K and P, and 
which all go to make up for a man’s 
comfort or chic or general perfection 
of appointment. There are many small 
details to a man’s personal equipment, 
many more than one realizes, and items 





which go almost unnoticed except to 
the careful observer help to make the 
general effect that seems so careless but 
in reality is not easily arrived at and 
only through careful attention to these 
minor points. 

Shopping is a difficult task and takes 
time and care and a general knowledge 
of the shops to bring the best results, 
We are in close touch with the shops in 
this department and endeavour to show 
as much as possible of what is new and 
in good taste. The shopping bureau of 


“The Well Dressed Man” is always at 
the service of its readers for advice and 
information. 


(S) One of the most useful cigarette cases ever conceived by a 


leather designer. 


It just holds a package of any one of the 


popular Virginian brands which are the vogue of today. Price, $3.75 


UW GH Qa 
How Do You Dance and Why? 


(Continued from page 62) 


every motion. Their gait is hesitating 
and spasmodic. I hope I may say with- 
out indelicacy that I always feel that all 
Brittlebones have glass legs. When I 
see such a couple approach my heart is 
seized by a sickening fear such as I 
should experience if I watched a very 
fat man tipping back his chair against 
a priceless bit of Sévres. And the worst 
of it is they like it and stutter through 
every encore in a state of frantic 
fragility. 


The Tricks 


UT, ah! how different, how joyous 
to watch the Tricks at play! “Non 
fragile, sed agile’, as old Ovid hath it. 
Theirs the nimble steps, the clever 
bounds, the graceful swoops, the intri- 
cate evolutions, born of inspiration and 


carried to perfect execution. Their 
tricks are the cynosure of all eyes. They 
are the couples the others watch with 
a tinge of envy, vowing to copy them. 
But their vows are vain, for such 
dancers are born, not made. All the 
training of Mr. Maurice could not make 
a Trick out of me. 

He has tried and the results force me 
to a rather humiliating admission. When 
he had finished the twentieth lesson, 
Maurice turned to me and_ said: 
“George, I can teach you nothing more.” 
He had taught me nothing as yet, but 
I spoke up bravely and asked: ‘“Pro- 
fessor, what class would you put me 
in?” He answered in that gentle, bed- 
side voice that has made him such a 
successful dancing master: “George, you 
are in a class by yourself.” 
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Illustrating a Gordon gloveeather coat 


= —-sturdy coats, indifferent to wear 
or weather; as upstanding as the men who 
wear them. 
In glove-leather and various fabrics 
lined with fur or specially tanned sheepskin. 
Upstanding dealers sell them. 


GORDON & FERGUSON 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Manufacturers of coats, caps, gloves, furs—hats, auto robes. 
uti Soom? 
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The Grahame-White convertible body on a new Delage chassis, in 
the open position, looks like a normal touring car, without bulges, 


joints or other disfigurements. 


The designer is at the wheel 


Motoring In England 


A New and Interesting Type of Car Appears 


By GERALD BISS 


R. CLAUDE GRAHAME- 

WHITE, well-known in England 

and throughout the world as an 
aviator, sportsman and one-time winner 
of the James Gordon Bennett Cup for 
the International flying races, is attract- 
ing much attention in England just now 
as a motor car designer and manu- 
facturer and as the presiding genius of 
the wonderful club and aerodrome at 
Hendon. His latest achievement is his 
design for a thoroughly convertible car 
shown in the photographs illustrating 
this article. It is a car which is based 
on some entirely new principles in body 
building, and, in my opinion, is going 
to be taken rather seriously on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

For many years we have had the 
cabriolet type of car, in which the win- 
dows drop down into slots and the 
pillars fold over. In Grahame-White’s 
machine neither of these things hap- 
pens. There are no pillars to fold down 
and the windows do not drop into slots 
but are folded over and disappear into 
panels in the outside walls of the body 
itself. There is not a rattle or squeak 
about the body except the normal ones 
which accompany any well built open 
car. The entire conversion from opeti 
touring car to closed sedan can be*ac- 


complished by one man in two minutes. 

The most striking thing about this 
new body is that when the top is down 
it looks like a true touring car and 
when it is up it looks like a sedan. A 
cabriolet, on the other hand, when its 
pillars are folded and its top is dropped 
back never looks like anything but a 
cabriolet, opened up. It never could be 
mistaken for a touring car. 

The car shown here with the con- 
vertible body is on one of the new 25 
H.P. Delage chassis with a wheelbase 
of 135 inches, an extreme length of 15 
feet and body space of 9 feet. It is 
considered by the French to be one of 
their principal post-war models and has 
already made a great reputation, The 
Grahame-White convertible body, how- 
ever, is adaptable to any chassis without 
extra trouble or expense. 

The fact that there are no pillars to 
fold does away entirely with the neces- 
sity for the joints, which, in a cabriolet, 
are a prolific source of noise and rattle. 
The windows are so arranged that when 
the top is up, they open and shut with 
the doors, forming an enclosed body 
which is entireiy weatherproof. The 
most attractive feature of the body is 
that, in either open or closed position, 
there are no (Continued on page 98) 





It takes one man two minutes to convert the touring car into a 
weather proof sedan, with a glass division to separate chauffeur and 
passengers when this is desired in town 
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In platinum, green 
gold, sterling silver; 
hammered, engine- 
turned or striped 
designs—place for 


monogram. Hold 
the belt securely and 
release it instantly. 





N 


here beauty 
grows with use — 


i fashioning platinum or gold or 
silver—or, perhaps, these pre- 
cious metals in combination—the 
artist-craftsmen here put artistry 
and quality and usefulness into 


Shanley Belt Buckles. 


Men who wear Shanley Belt Buckles 
find that their beauty grows with 
use; that they feel for them that 
subtle friendliness that used to go 
to pipes alone. 

Fine jewelers show thename Shanley 
stamped on the back—the guarantee 
of the very, very finest in belt buck- 
les that you can possibly give a man. 


B. M. SHANLEY JR. COMPANY 
Manufacturers of fine platinum and 
gold jewelry 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Sterling engine turned 
469 











Sterling engine turned 
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The secret of the car lies in the concealment of its folding windows 


in recesses in the outside panels. 


There are no folding pillars as in 


the cabriolet and other convertible bodies 


Motoring In England 


(Continued from page 96) 


bulges, open spaces, hinges or other 
disfigurements to mar the car's ap- 
pearance. 

The Grahame-White Company which 
holds the British and Colonial rights 
for the new type of body has developed 
the original device by adding a glass 
division between the driver’s seat and 
the rear so that the vehicle may be used 
for theatre and other town work, divid- 
ing the chauffeur from the passengers 
in the back of the car. In addition to 


supplying its own private customers, 
the company has recently signed con- 
tracts to supply a large number of the 
new bodies to some of the best known 
chassis manufacturers in England, in- 
cluding the Daimler, the Lanchester, the 
Talbot, the Rolls-Royce, the Vauxhall, 
the Armstrong-Siddeley and other well 
established firms. The inventor and 
patentee has, I understand, recently ar- 
ranged a contract in America for the 
manufacture of 100,000 bodies. 





The conversion completed. 
and close with the doors, making the car entirely weather proof. 
shall see many examples of this body during the next year 


The windows are so arranged as to open 


We 


The New Renascence 


(Continued from page 54) 


again at the beginning, or he will very 
soon come to the end. We are tangled 
up in the tailends of everything; and 
we must disentangle them or they will 
strangle us. We are being cut to pieces 
by machinery of which we cannot find 
the handle and have wholly forgotten 
the use. We must find not only the 
handle but the hand; not only the use 
but the motive. We must get back to 
the man behind all machines, and the 
desire behind all systems; and the sim- 
pler the man and the more direct the 
desire, the better. 

Among these really democratic desires, 
I have put first this primary desire to 
possess; not to exchange or employ or 
exploit, but to possess. It is lost in 
the complexities both of capitalism and 
collectivism; but it still exists as a thing 
and not a theory. It has been called, 
for convenience, distributism; but you 
cannot really make a word for it end- 
ing in “ism,” any more than you can 


call first love feminism, or the fear of 
death a new disease with the name of 
Thanatophobia. As with -first love or 
the fear of death, the people who feel 
it do not look in a dictionary for long 
words to express it. You may not hear 
about it from labour leaders; but you 
will hear about it from labourers. Un- 
der every discouragement and despera- 
tion, of a whole social system driving 
the other way, it is apparent among the 
poor in everything they do and say; 
in the manner of laying out the tiniest 
garden, in the manner of decorating the 
meanest room. At present the whole 
process consists of sending a policeman 
to trample down that garden, or an 
inspector to rout out that room. 

When that whole process is reversed, 
the commonwealth will begin to be re- 
newed. When the garden grows upon 
the street, and the small room begins to 
alter the greater city, the new renas- 
cence will have begun. 
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ie the motor-car field, the ideal of the master-craftsman is to make 


a car that meets adequately the varied needs of routine service and 
of recreation. A successful approach to this ideal necessitates the build- 
ing of a car that is at once durable, economical in operation, and beautiful 
in appearance. 

The PREMIER realizes this ideal. The sturdy, quiet power of its 
light-hearted aluminumized motor, the magnetic gearshift, which insures 
safety and ease in congested traffic, and on the hills; the niceness of its 
structural balance, which gives rhythmic smoothness of movement; the 
delicacy and refinement of its lines; the exquisite good taste and the 
detailed completeness of its appointments—these are some of the 
elements that go to make the PREMIER a car that is sound mechanically, 
economical in all respects, and—for a wide diversity of uses—eminently 
convenient and comfortable. 

The PREMIER is a successful fusion of utility and beauty. Whether 


in town or upon the open road, the owner of a PREMIER has a 
delightful sense of its general fitness, and an abiding pride in ownership. 
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The large lever, shown above, 
is all there is to the magnetic 
gear shift—so far as the 
driver is concerned. Merely 
push this lever into the speed 
desired—throw out the clutch 
and the gears are shifted by 
electricity — instantly. 

A demonstration will prove 
the absolute positiveness of this 
convenience and safety factor. 











T doesn’t always take 

quality to put style in 

a hat, but it takes 
quality to keep it there. 


Cotrell Hats have style 
when new, and hold it as 
long as they last. And 
they last for years. 


Skilled hatters have been 
making Cotrell Hats from 
fine furs for eighty-eight 
years. 


“ . 
A wide variety Economy in a 


at hat begins 


sensible prices with quality” 


COTRELL & LEONARD 
ALBANY,N.Y. 


DANBURY, CONN. 
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Enter, Max Reinhardt 


(Continued from page 73) 


ville Barker printed the following rec- 
ord of a week’s repertory, to which I 
have added, where possible, the number 
of performances given of each play: 
Deutsches Theater Kammerspielhaus 
October 25 
A Comedy of Errors 
Faust (114) 3) pe 
Le Marizge Forcé 
October 26 
Der Graf von 
Sumurun (50) Gleichen 
(4th month) 
October 27 
A Comedy of Errors 
Judith (53) 2 , 
Le Mariage Forcé 
October 28 
A Midsummer Night’s The Doctor’s  Di- 
Dream (500) lemma (132) 
October 29 
eee saa er A Comedy of Errors 
(Ist performance) Le Mariage Foret 
October 30 
: A Comedy of Errors 
Herr und Diener (2) 26 
se Mariage Forcé 
October 31 


Sumurun (51) Gawan (30) 


All Things to All Plays 


UT of the scores of theatrical artists 
and theorists, in whom the idea of 


the new stagecraft was working in the IV 


first decade of the XXth century, Rein- 
hardt was the man of greatest sensitive- 
ness and practicality. He felt the fresh 





emotion of old plays, and he saw how 
artists like Ernst Stern, players like 
young Moissi, the inventions like the 
revolving stage could be linked to make 
this emotion a theatrical reality. He saw 
the place of simplification and sugges- 
tion in settings, and the share that the 
plastic reality of walls, doors or foun- 
tains must always have in anything but 
the most abstract scenic art. He ‘has 
practiced the abstract too, when it 
suited the play. 

America knows Reinhardt only 
through his passionate and_ bizarre 
Sumurun—so simple beside the frantic 
detail of our Kismet. It knows nothing 
of the dynamic quality of his Strind- 
berg, his rude, barbarian Lear, the 
Gothic beauty of his Everyman, nor the 
strange neurotic reality of his Wede- 
kind. America has heard most perhaps 
about the physical reforms that Rein- 
hardt has made in the theatre, but of 
these he is not the inventor. Many 
theatres in Germany and Austria use 
the great dome of plaster, which re- 
places the canvas cyclorama and “bord- 
ers” in the Deutsches Theater with sky 
where light can paint blue depths; 
other houses employ the revolving stage 
or scene-shifting devices just as rapid 
and far less limited. 

It is in the genius of Reinhardt to 
know how to use this sky as a back- 
ground to the heath scenes in Henry 
It is in the genius of Reinhardt 
and his artists to make a _ virtue 
of the chief fault of the revolving 
stage—the (Continued on page 106) 





Figure IV 























Figure V 








REINHARDT’S REVOLVING STAGE 
Building up the scenery on Max Reinhardt’s revolving stage. Through 
these steps in construction, sketched by the producer's chief artist, Ernst 
Stern, the workmen erect four or five settings, back to back. By the 
turning of the circular portion of the stage on which they rest, a new 
locale replaces the old in the proscenium opening shown to the audience 
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ROM Table-Clock to Pocket-Clock, or ““Watch’’—this 
‘/ was a short step mechanically, but a tremendous stride 
in practical utility. 





Like many another child of genius, the First Watch was born of 
adversity. In 1504 Peter Henlein,a young locksmith of Nurem- 


berg. 


, in Franconia, was involved in a scuffle which cost the life 


of an elder locksmith. Seeking sanctuary with the Barefooted 
Friars, he buried himself in his chosen work—and the follow- 


ing year presented his benefactors with the world’s First Watch. 

Popular tradition confuses this timepiece with the “Nuremberg Egg” 
of half a century later, but Henlein’s masterpieces were drum-shaped. — perdi. an 
Built of iron, they were clumsy, heavy, as large as saucers. As the crude by Elgin Guarantee ey 
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keeping marvels of our day— 


spring unwound they lost momentum, varying an hour a day. Their cost 
was the equivalent of $1,500 in our currency—the watchmaker’s output 
was one a year! First carried by night-watchmen, these playthings of the 








soon became known as “watches’—the direct ancestors of those time- 
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ORevillon 


furs 


Autumn and Winter Models 


5+ Avenue at 5504 St. New York 


Paris, 81 Rue deRivoli 


London,180 Regent St. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Cheating the Nature 


(Continued from page 81) 


Unfortunately, we have not space to 
print the whole of this piquant discus- 
sion. Bobe goes on to make out a 
devastating case against the other sex, 
in spite of the repeated remonstrances 
of Bill, who, at one point in the dia- 
logue, “looked upon him as if he wanted 
to gorge him with mud though he held 
his impulse in calm.” Finally: 

“My dear man” sought Bill at an in- 
spiration though Bobe cut him off ab- 
ruptly. 

“Bill, that’s an insult—never proceed 
utterances beginning with that ‘dear’ 
pro-taste stuff, nothing but women’s 
vernacular colloquative, false, inticing 
group of words.” he raised his arm 
clunched first afore his friend Bill as if 
he dared to wallop him on the jaw. 
“You might notice how delicate they 
are in their talking. That’s their secrecy 
of misleading a man. I don’t under- 
stand from what point of view men 
actually makes such a mistake in life 
to drop for them? 


The Abyss of Sunset 


WwW the first place he jeopardizes his 
high altitude of independency, second 
chances all his freedom against 
(“what ?”) an evergrinding monotonism 
under the abyss of sunset. That’s mar- 
ried. Is this doubted logic? Of course 
not. 

“Be it Bobe, you don’t seem to be 
a liberal enough to let me say at least 
a groups of half ’dozen words. It 
proves you're selfish one-sided dinosaur. 
I wonder if there ever be a cataract to 
wash that self-love that seems to be 
with you, will it ever leave you? Not 
under the path of life you are pacing 
my dear man.” said Bill. 

“Let me claim that you are wrong 
Bobe you have been cheating the good 
old nature. You are one of those mis- 
anthropist in general and misogynist in 
particular. Why condemn women Bobe? 
Is there anything that can give men 
more happiness than women in this 
world? I ’m not speaking of hereafter 
state, and I don’t circumstance you less 
parusal than the man who did his bit 
by raising a dozen children: Is there 
anything-else that can sooth your 
languid mind and worried heart?” de- 


manded Bill interrogatively but frankly, 

I do deny it. You can not put me 
at intermediate space of this going 
on dialogue to decide, for I already 
know both poles of their sphere. I ’m 
satisfied that I can not dissuade my 
opinion other wise. My God man what 
do you get out o’them ha? Battle, war, 
fighting, and arbitration in your own 
affairs. Man, women nowaday are, and 
they would had a better still, a suitable 
name if they were called modern 
‘amazons’ yes. I declare this with no 
prejudice yet by a spontaneous psy- 
chology and asidious reading combined 
such a study it lead me to firmly sub- 
mit as an introduction to the fact that 
they can equally be called ‘ambidexters’. 
This I know be true a manifesto, yea 
sir, for they seem to having developped 
a faculty to warp you, to upset you, 
to throw you restore you and even, re- 
incarnate you. ’m I right? Now this 
is what I call an ’ambidextral facilities 
Bill. Now you can say for while.” said 
Bobe with relief reaching his hind 
pocket for the box of snuff. 

“My dear man, if you could with- 
drew a vision to see the polished merit 
of married life and observe the de- 
merited crudeness of an unmarried per- 
son, the vice that surrounds him where- 
of with virtue whosoevercould be 
embraced, the gratification which the 
married person endowes to the universal 
deeds of God, whereas a shamful enemy 
to nature to man and God, unmarried 
vagabond annoys the dlivine abstraction 
of thought, and denies its regular course 
of function in life and nature. 

“Now you can affirm it or you can 
deny it. Do as you d’m please that you 
have actually been cheating the nature 
Bobe I want you to admit this.” Bill 
exorcised him. 

“Bill is certainly right Python” says 
Olga dapping me with a kiss between 
my lips. 

“He ’sn’t he though ?’’—said I. 

“Now” she says “dear you must have 
your cigarettes let’s go. But dear this 
you must remember Bill he’s right, 
when he says (“you stick with the 
women”). When you stick with women 
you stick with everything in the world.” 

And says I—“You’re righter than Bill.” 


The Manufacture of Verse 


(Continued from page 51) 


High on the moors the blossomy heather 
wakes 
The gillyflower laughing in the furze; 
And, in the bramble thickets and the 
brakes, 
Old magic stirs. 


Ah, love, could we but once more be a 


part 
Of May! In tune with bracken and 
with ling! 
Then, from the flaming thickets of my 
heart, 
Laverocks would sing! 


It would be a pleasure to go all the 
way with Professor Grenville. But that 
pleasure must be reserved for the stu- 
dent, the apprentice, and the eight- 
hour-day versifiers rather than the 
casual reader. There are times when 
the author, especially in his efforts to 
reduce the number of easy-selling mod- 
els, grows a trifle doctrinaire; there are 
other times when one almost suspects 
him of letting his tongue slip toward his 


cheek, as when, in the passage on “How 
to Achieve Glamour’, he writes: ‘“In- 
version is the surest method; the fur- 
ther away one gets from the spoken 
language, the nearer one is to that mode 
of stilted speech which even the comic 
weeklies recognize as poetry—a master- 
piece of its kind being the first two 
lines of a poem by Mr. Louis V. Le- 
doux: 


“A moonlit mist the valley fills, 
Though rides unseen herself the moon.” 


In spite of the few flies in Professor 
Grenville’s practical hand-book of the 
“divine emollient”, one—and I dare say, 
a great many more—must be grateful 
to him. Such chapters as Rhyme and 
Unreason, Archaism’s Artful Aid, Home- 
Grown Exotics, will do much to help the 
latter-day minstrel up the slopes of 
Parnassus, in high. 

The Manufacture of Verse is, in every 
sense, a profitable book. At least, it 
ought to be. 


We 
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He cannot tell you— 
but you have a right to know 


HIS is the feeling I am leit with after 
reading the letters men have written me. 
Convention has sealed his lips. If the thing 
of which you are so blissfully unconscious 
were only a streak of soot across your chin, 
an inch of petticoat showing below your skirt, 
a hairpin out of place—even an impertinent 
wee hole above the heel of your oxford—he 
might mention it. 


But this is different. 


It is so personal. And yet, since it is vital 
to your happiness, you have a right to know it. 

That is why I have felt justified in taking 
up arms against the conspiracy of silence that 
surrounds the subject, and publishing the facts 
about perspiration. In doing so, I counted on 
criticism, and I got it. But all through it, it 
has been wonderfully gratifying to receive, as 
I have, scores of letters from both men and 
women supporting and approving these frank 
discussions. 


An old fault—common 
to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are very 
few persons who are not subject to perspira- 
tion odor, though seldom conscious of it them- 
selves. Perspiration under the arms, though 
more active than elsewhere. does not always 
produce excessive and noticeable moisture. 
But the chemicals of the body do cause no- 
ticeable odor, more apparent under the arms 
than in any other place. 


The underarms are under very sensitive 


nervous control. Sudden excitement, embar- 
rassment even, serves aS a nervous stimulus 
sufficient to make perspiration there even more 
active. The curve of the arm prevents the 
rapid evaporation of odor or moisture—and 
the result is that others become aware of this 
subtle odor at times when we least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and wo- 
men are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women everywhere are 
meeting this trying situation with methods that 
are simple and direct. They have learned that 
it cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of personal cleanliness. They 
give it the reguiar attention that they give to 
their hair, teeth, or hands. They use Odorono, 
a toilet lotion specially prepared to correct 
both perspiration moisture and odor. 


Odorono was formulated by a physician who 
knew that perspiration, because of its peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary 
methods of cleanliness—excessive moisture of 
the armpits is due to a local weakness. 


Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use gives that absolute assurance of 
perfect daintiness that women are demanding 
—that consciousness of perfect. grooming so 
satisfying to men. It really corrects the cause 
of both the moisture and odor of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 
Use Odorono regularly. just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, put it 
on the underarms. Allow it to dry, and then 


dust on a little talcum. The next morning, 
bathe the parts with clear water. The under- 
arms will remain sweet and dry and odorless 
in any weather, in any circumstances! Daily 
baths do not lessen its effect. 


Women who find that their gowns are spoiled 
by perspiration stain and an odor which dry 
cleaning will not remove, will find in Odorono 
complete relief from this distressing and often 
expensive annoyance. If you are troubled in 
any unusual way, or have had any difficulty 
in finding relief, let us help you solve your 
problem. Write today for our free booklet. 
You'll find some very interesting information 
in it about all perspiration troubles! 


Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Com- 
pany, 315 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At 
all toilet counters in the United States and 
Canada, 35c, 60c and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, 
if your dealer hasn’t it. 


Men will be interested in reading our book- 
let, “The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 


Address mail orders or requests as follows: 
For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Ade- 
laide St., East, Toronto, Ont. For France to 
The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de I]'Opera., 
Paris. For Switzerland to The Agencie Ameri- 
caine, 17 Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve. For 
England to The American Drug Supply Co., 6 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2. 
For Mexico to H. E. Gerber & Cia, 2a, Gante, 
19, Mexico City. For U. S. A., to 


The Odorono Company 


315 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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IVherever you are, 

you'll be sure of 

hosiery satisfaciion 

if you insist on the 

TRUE SHAPE 

diamond on each 
pair. 


ARE you one of the thousands of 
men who know the comfort, 
economy, and style of TRUE 





SHAPE Socks? 


And here is the 


TRUE SHAPE popularity: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


TRUE SHAPE Socks are made for the 
man who cares about appearance as well as 
for the man who must think about cost. 


Be good to your feet and your pocket-book. 


More silk than is usually thought 
necessary to put into a sock and the 
best that money can buy. 


Double duty toe, heel and sole knit 
full size for long wear and lasting 
comfort. 


Ankle sturdily built and shapely too. 


Ask for TRUE SHAPE No. 152. 


TRUE SHAPE Hosiery is also made for 
women and children. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us direct. 


TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 











explanation of 











VANITY FAIR 


Things I Consider Overrated 


(Continued from page 65) 


born nut and bolt manufacturer is 
obliged to study English poetry, when 
the inspired painter or musician is com- 
pelled to master Conic Sections. One is 
constantly conscious-stricken by the fact 
that one ought to like things one doesn’t. 
It is a period of introspective morbidity, 
of callow religious hysteria, of agonizing 
shyness. 

It is only after the sufferings and 
puzzles of youth that one becomes really 
free and happy; one has come to know 
one’s limitations and has learned not to 
expect too much of oneself; one has 
learned to see through the bogus ideals 
which are foisted on one in youth; and, 
finally, one has discovered that com- 
paratively few people know more about 
life than oneself. 


V. The Artistic Possibilities of the 
Movies 


WE have begun to hear a great deal 
now about the artistic possibilities 
of the movies. It is prophesied that the 
movies may yet become a great Ameri- 
can art. The movie directors seem hon- 
estly inclined to recruit intelligence and 
taste, in the designing of their scenery 
and the preparation of their scenarios, 
though they do not always know what 
to do with it after they have got it, 
We are called upon to admire Mr. 
Griffith as the pioneer of movie art. 

But, can the movies ever be an art? 
Can there ever be a movie masterpiece? 
A real work of art is something that is 
seen through the consciousness of an 
artist. It must all appear through the 
artist’s eyes; it is his temperament 
which transforms it. In the case of a 
play or an opera, though we have the 
thing interpreted by actors, the con- 
ception of the artist is really imposed 
through the lines which the actors 
speak. The chances are enormous that 
the actors will obscure the masterpiece 
rather than make it clearer. They are 
good actors (in the case of a master- 
piece) only in so far as they stand aside 
and allow the author to appear. At the 
opera, of course, it is the music which 
constitutes the work of art; it is not 
the stiff-bosomed orchestra any more 
than the stolid singers or the seedy and 
imperfectly stuffed bird which is jerked 
across the stage in Siegfried. 

How then, with no artistic lens to 
focus the artist’s vision, can the movies 
produce masterpieces? The only lens 
involved in the proceedings is the lens 


of the movie camera, which can only 
reproduce mechanically a succession of 
arranged scenes. Even supposing the 
scenes arranged by an artist and acted 
by first-rate pantomimists, where does 
the synthesis come in? The director 
cannot do even as much as a director 
on the regular stage; the actors have no 
spoken lines to make them definitely 
imagined beings; and, as for the author, 
who should be the artist, he scarcely 
exists at all: he is the inventor of a 
plot which he has no vehicle for pre- 
senting as he imagined it. 


VI. Summer 


GUMMER is surely by far the most 
objectionable of the seasons. The 
fragile and delicious prelude which be- 
gan with the first flutes of spring turns 
out to lead to nothing but the stupefy- 
ing crash of a German military band. 
The trees which we have watched with 
such delight in the first diffidence of 
their green, become florid and over- 
blown; we see that their colours are 
cheap. The skies that were so tender 
in April, so fresh with their sudden lit- 
tle rains, have grown hard and unin- 
teresting now, a fixed and metallic blue, 
like the bathroom tiling in some ex- 
pensive flat on the upper West Side. 
Periodically they grow big with gloomy 
and enormous storms, of which they 
deliver themselves with great labour 
and prodigious stupid bellowings. The 
water falls heavily to earth in an over- 
powering load and everybody is drenched. 

The air has grown sultry and turbid; 
the very ocean is lukewarm. The whole 
world is seen in the brassy light of the 
summer sun, which transforms the most 
attractive natural sights into coloured 
photographic post-cards. Humanity, de- 
moralized by the heat and the ignoble 
background of the season, seeks out all 
those horrible places where the soul is 
seen most in decay,—the summer hotel, 
the country club, the sea-side resort,— 
where it amuses itself with imbecilities 
it could never endure in winter. 

In the country, Nature swallows up 
everything with her gross and vegetable 
inanity. The nights and days succeed 
each other like gigantic flaxseed poul- 
tices applied incessantly to the body of 
some debilitated invalid. Man can 
neither think, nor work, nor imagine; 
he can only amuse himself, or bask 
idiotically in the sun, like a dog on a 
door-step. 


| The Movie Peril and the Play 


(Continued from page 66) 


dramatic critics this sense of an almost 
universally fallen public is perhaps the 
sole assurance that they themselves are 
standing up. 

When they see ten mililon people 


| enjoying an ordinary movie show, they 


never think of what those people were 
doing before they entered the movie 
show, or where they probably were. 
They simply think of them as falling 
down into that movie show from some- 
where. That those people might have 
entered the average movie show with- 
out a fall, after reading, say, the 
speeches of a Presidential candidate, or 
after reading the average editorial on 
Bolshevism, or after poker, pinochle, 
comic supplements, home table-talk, club 
repartee, the stupendous novel of the 
week, and a thousand other kinds of 


averageness—including even an average 
spoken play—this never seems to dawn 
upon their minds. 

Yet a man who will tremble for the 
human intellect at a movie show ought 
to shake like an aspen leaf almost every- 
where. He ought to be far more ser- 
iously alarmed when he reads the New 
York newspapers, and, if he would listen 
earnestly to the political conversation at 
his club for about an hour, he might 
even begin to talk about climbing up to 
Douglas Fairbanks or being educated to 
enjoy Charlie Chaplin. 

Why should a man, reeling through 
the foolish processes of daily life, sud- 
denly draw himself up, with drunken 
dignity, before a motion-picture screen, 
and say, with calculated hauteur: “My 
friend, this is not serious Art!” 
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T’S a good thing to get chatty with your 
dealer. It helps him to give you better 
personal service. For instance, when you 
drop in for a new Lion Hat this season, 
mention to him why you prefer the Lion. 
@ Tell him that Lion Hats give you more 
than the assurance of style, than the confi- 





for Real Men 


dence of fine materialk—that you have the 
comfort of feeling that the hat you wear 
suits your individuality. @ He will be inter- 
ested to hear your opinion, and if he doesn’t 
happen to have Lion Hats, let us know and 
you'll find it easier to get together with him 
next time you drop in. 


LANGENBERG Hat Co., St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 


Established 1860 
(G6A) 


Manufacturers of Lion Hats, Caps and Gloves 
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SHIRTMAKERS 
AND 


FRABERDASAERS 





French Silk 
Crarats $6.00 each 





Silk and Wool Hose 
$5.50 


Fine Lisle Hose 
$4.50 


French Lisle Hose 
$3.50 


EXCEPTIONAL SELECTIONS 
Among the unusual Offerings we are constantly 
showing are beautiful French Neckwear Silks 
and distinctive Hosiery in fine French Lisle, 
Wool, and Silk and Wool with unique Clockings, 
coming direct from our Paris Shop. 





Orders by Correspondence will receive our most 
Particular Attention. State Colors Preferred. 





NEW YORK 
5i2 FIFTH AVENUE, AT FORTY-THIRD 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 

















VANITY FAIR 


Enter, Max Reinhardt 


(Continued from page 100) 


| necessity of filling the space behind the 


, sand.” 
sand _ players 


visible setting with the three or four 
other interiors or exteriors that must 
shortly be seen. Reinhardt delights in 
so dove-tailing his various settings to- 
gether on a single iron skeleton that not 
only does the piece derive a curious 
unity from the relation of its various 
parts, but, by deliberately turning the 
stage with the curtain up and the lights 
on, the audience may walk with Romeo 
through the walled gate into the garden 
of the Capulets. 

Reinhardt is no artist-philosopher. 
He uses any invention and any method 
for the purpose of drawing forth emo- 
tion, as nothing but the theatre can 
draw it. He lives by no faith in a par- 
ticular sort of stage scenery or theatre 
as does Copeau, or method of acting, 
as does Stanislawski. His faith is as 
broad as the theatre. 


The Theatre of the Five Thousand 


EINHARDT’S creative impulse has 

moved steadily forward for the last 
ten years toward a new type of gigan- 
tic yet intimate playhouse to set beside 
the theatres of to-day. Ten years ago 
he was experimenting in one of Berlin’s 
great exhibition halls with what he 
called “the theatre of the five thou- 
Huge audiences saw two thou- 
re-animate Sophocles’ 
Oedipus. The surging crowds of Thebes 
covered the floor of the circus building. 
They seemed almost to mingle with the 
audience that filled the tiers of seats on 
three sides, and they drew forth the 
individual drama of the lone king till 
it leapt from the far figure by the dark 
columns, and seemed to fill the whole 
building. In such a great makeshift 
playhouse Reinhardt also mounted the 
mediaeval morality play Everyman, and 
a new version of the Sister Beatrice 
legend, called The Miracle. 

Since the war, Reinhardt has been 
able to make his “theatre of the five 
thousand” a permanent reality. He has 
reconstructed the circus building into a 
unique theatre designed for a unique 
purpose. This Grosses Schauspielhaus 
seats three thousand spectators in a 
single, sharply rising bank, surrounding 
three sides of what corresponds in shape 
and use to the old Greek “orchestra,” 
or acting space, ordinarily occupied to- 
day by a theatre’s highest priced seats. 
Rising out of this orchestra by steps 


| and platforms that may be raised or 


lowered or re-shaped at will, is second- 
ary acting space, above and behind the 


, main one, and occupying much the 


position of our normal stage. What 
there is or setting is architectural in 


| quality and gigantic in impressiveness. 





The peep-show quality has gone out of 
the theatre along with the curtain. 
“Under the influence of these mighty 


spaces, these big, severe lines,” said 
Reinhardt’s Blaetter des Deutschen 
Theaters some years ago in the proph- 
ecy of such a theatre, “all that is small 
and petty disappears, and it becomes a 
matter of course to appeal to the hearts 
of great audiences with the strongest 
and deepest elements. The petty and 
unimportant—elements that are not 
eternal in us—cease to have effect. This 
theatre can only express the great eter- 
nal elemental passions and the problems 
of humanity. In it spectators cease to 
be mere spectators; they become the 
people; their emotions are simple and 
primitive, but great and powerful, as 
becomes the eternal human race.” 

In his Grosses Schauspielhaus Rein- 
hardt has played Orestes, Hamlet, Ly- 
sistrata, Faust, Julius Caesar, Goetz von 
Berlingingen (ordinarily requiring fifty- 
five scenes), a new play by Haupt- 
mann and Romain Rolland’s Danton. 
Of the many unusual aspects of this 
post-revolutionary German theatre, two 
of the most interesting are, first, the 
placing of many actors seated among 
the audience until the time for their 
joining the forces on the stage itself— 
the presence of members of Rolland’s 
Paris mob actually shoulder to shoulder 
with the modern audience—and, sec- 
ond, the attempt to create a gigantic 
middle-class playhouse at middle-class 
prices. 

What will Reinhardt give New York? 
When he invaded London before the 
war, only two of his four productions 
used German players exclusively. These 
were the pantomimes Sumurun and A 
Venetian Night. His amphitheatrical 
Oedipus was put on with Martin Har- 
vey and Lillah McCarthy at the head 
of an English cast. According to cur- 
rent rumors, he will probably stage, in 
America, his great pantomime of the 
middle ages, The Miracle, which he first 
produced in London. 

Reinhardt’s success here will perhaps 
not be so great as it would have been 
before the war. This wi!l not be alone 
because of any surviving war feeling, 
but because, since Robert E. Jones re- 
turned in 1914 from his winter of ob- 
serving the Deutsches Theatre, the 
modern methods in staging upon which 
so much of Reinhardt’s novelty and ef- 
fectiveness depend have spread through 
production after production on Broad- 
way. 

It is upon acting, and particularly 
upon ensemble, that Reinhardt must 
rest his chances in America. In spoken 
drama this will add the handicap of 
using American players untrained in the 
Reinhardt method. It is only in such 
productions as The Miracle or Sumurun 
that we shall find Max Reinhardt at 
somewhere near the level of his Berlin 
achievements. 
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The Diqnity of the Renaissance 
at the Dampton Shops =< 


HIS entrance hall reflects the work 

of the old Italian designers in the 
gates and torchéres of wrought iron, the 
chest of age-darkened walnut with its 
Gothic tracery and the carved Florentine 
chairs upholstered in wonderfully deep 
toned crimson velvet of the seventeenth 
century, no less than in its architectural 
setting. 


You will find exhibited at the Hamp- 
ton Shops such rare antiques as these, 
collected by our connoisseurs for those 
beautiful homes of today inspired by the 
architecture of the early villas of North- 
ern Italy. Yet quite as important in 
successfully completing the interiors of 
such a home are the discriminating 
knowledge and unlimited resources of 
the Hampton Decorators in procuring 
and arranging suitable backgrounds, 
fabrics and accessories. 


Qampeon Shots 


18 Cast 5o"Street j 
fating St. Patricks Cathedral 
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? McCutcheon's 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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Accessories for 
Autumn Wear 


HE sparkling air and the bright colors of the Autumnal 

country-side have a distinct appeal to the lover of sports. 
Then golfing, motoring and the more strenuous sports become 
truly enjoyable. 


OF SCOTTISH WOOLS 


The various accessories illustrated show Scottish influence thru direct impor- 
tation or thru the importation of materials only. And moreover, they have 
the suggestion of warmth and physical well-being that the season demands. 
A Cap of Grey Home-spun which may be had in any of the 
various materials to harmonize with sport suitings 3.50 
Of exceedingly interesting design, this Scotch Wool V 
affords a pleasing and permissible bit of color. In Brown 
and Green Heather mixtures. . 
Golf Hose of perfect fit. Hand knit of soft Grey wool 





OF CAMELS HAIR 
For comfort and satisfaction, Sweaters and Hose of Camels Hair 
have no rivals. Of soft Tan (natural) Camels Hair yarn, this Sweater 
and pair of Golf Hose are particularly pleasing. The Hose, genuine 
hand knit, are priced at $8.50 per pair and the Sweater at $18.00. 





VANITY FAIR 


Golf Courses for Women 


(Continued from page 83) 


which a game of bridge is not an in- 
frequent occurrence. The lady captain 
of the Ladies’ Club is elected annually. 
The clubs have their committee, and 
manage their own affairs to their entire 
satisfaction. The Mid Surrey Ladies’ 
Club has a membership of 350 players. 

We recommend this idea of a separate 
golf course for women to the considera- 
tion of the male promoters of any new 
golf and country clubs or in those cases 
where golf and country clubs already 
exist, and sufficient land is available for 
a separate women’s course. 


(THE main point we are leading up to, 
however, is that the women golfers 
of the country should get together with 
a view to promoting golf courses of 
their own. This suggestion particularly 


| applies to the large cities in America, 


which could perfectly well support sev- 
eral women’s golf clubs. There are 
many thousands of women golfers in 
and around New York who would not 
only welcome the idea, but would lend 
their financial support to it and take 


an active part in its management. 


That they would be perfectly compe- 
tent to manage their own affairs is 
obvious. The war has shown us, as 
never before, of what our women are 
capable. As an instance, there is the 
Colony Club in New York, and the 


| Chiltern, in Boston, both of them con- 








trolled entirely by women. These clubs 
are models of competent management. 
The same results would be obtained 
were women to devote their energies in 
the direction of the affairs of a golf 
club. Women are very critical and par- 
ticular animals. Things in a club must 
be done properly, or there is trouble 
for someone. We can imagine the charm 
of a ladies’ golf club house, the spot- 
lessly aproned maids and the excellent 
service. Probably, too, the caddies 
would be instructed in their duties and 
become more efficient. They might even 
learn to take a little interest in the 
game. 

Women golfers, in large cities, such 
as Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, etc., could undertake and 
successfully promote their own golf 
courses. There would be a more or less 
recognized standard of length of holes, 
conforming, of course, to the layout of 
the ground. The Women’s Champion- 
ship and other important events could 
be played on one or other of the 
women’s courses. They would be full 
length courses planned and arranged so 
that a first class woman golfer, when 
playing perfect golf, could make the full 
course in par figures. 

Assuming that a first class woman 
golfer’s average Jength of drive is 180 


yards, some such arrangement of holes 
as the following might be adopted: 


Hole Yards 
1 Driver and mashie........... 305 
2 Driver and brassie........... 340 
3 Driver, brassie and pitch..... 400 
4 Driver and mid-iron......... 315 
B PUIBEING 6 bs kes bisa asec aie assess 125 
6 Driver and spoon........... 325 
7 river and. mashie.............% 235 
BRIBE ions oso sen ceb uta. 160 
9 Driver, Brassie and mid-iron.. 460 
2665 

Hole Yards 
$0 Driver atid iron. ...<......455.. 320 
AD. SRG NON as soso sake Se esos 145 
12. Driver, brassie and mashie... 420 
13 river and mashie........... 300 
14 Driver, mashie and brassie... 345 
15 Driver, brassie and mashie.... 400 
NEE i no a sss eae cine 105 
a7 Dver one Mit... 65.3 vsncss 320 
18 Driver, brassie and mashie... 380 
2735 

2665 

Total lensth........... 5400 


Such a course as this, 5400 yards in 
length, might become a standard length 
for women’s clubs. It would be im- 
measurably more satisfactory to play 
their championships and important com- 
petitions on such courses than on those 
of the men. 

By shortening the tees (on the men’s 
courses), some hundreds of yards can be 
eliminated, for the ladies, but the whole 
character of the course will, by this 
means be ruined for them. 

The mere shortening of the different 
holes to accommodate themselves to 
women’s golf may entirely spoil the 
features and characteristics of the vari- 
ous holes and ruin what was otherwise 
a fine lay-out. 

Golf for women now cuts such a very 
big figure in American country life as 
to be a most important quantity. It 
has developed many splendid players, 
but lack of opportunities for playing 
prevents thousands of women from 
learning. If a woman has no husband, 
or if her husband is not a golfer she can 
rarely play except on public courses 
And even when he is a member of a 
golf club, she cannot fully enjoy the 
game owing to the annoying restrictions 
directed against women players. 

The time has certainly arrived when 
the women golfers of the large cities in 
America should get together with a de- 
termination to advance the creation of 
women’s golf clubs and carry them 
through to a successful conclusion. 
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When You Go Shopping 


The Elgin Sedan is a delightful car to go shopping in. 


There is no dread of crowded downtown streets, 
nor is there any worry when weaving in and out 
among other cars along the boulevard. Your con- 
trol of the Elgin Sedan is complete. 


This car will slip forward quickly, yet smoothly. 
From an ordinary speed it may be brought to a 
standstill, easily, within a very few feet and with 
unusual smoothness. 


You will find the Elgin Sedan just as responsive to 
a feminine touch as to a grip of iron. Therein lies 
your protection. 


ELGIN MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


ARGO (SUBURB OF CHICAGO) TL. LINOIS 
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‘CLOTHING 
Gentlemens Farnishing Govdz, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BROOKS BROTHERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE 


will visit the following cities this 
Autumn to take orders for 


Ready-Made Clothing 


Furnishings, Hats and Shoes 
for Men and Boys 


Trunks, Bags, Leather Goods 
and Liveries 


If you will write us, mentioning 
Vanity Fair, we shall be glad to let 
you know the dates on which he will 
be in your city and to send you our 
Illustrated Catalogue in advance of 
his visit. 


BALTIMORE LAWRENCEVILLE 
BUFFALO NEW HAVEN 
CHARLOTTESVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
CINCINNATI PRINCETON 
CLEVELAND RICHMOND 
DETROIT ROCHESTER 
INDIANAPOLIS ST. LouIs 
ITHACA WASHINGTON 


We are Manufacturing Retailers only, 
Established 1818. We have no agents 
except our own Travelling Salesmen 
and we maintain no branches of our 
New York Store except our stores in 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


BOSTON & 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 
































VANITY FAIR 


On Novel Reading, and Critics 


(Continued from page 61) 


I have written about this evening. 

Mrs. Wunder considered herself an 
average specimen of the moderately in- 
tellectual public. She had traveled and 
knew the world, she was the friend of 
poets, artists, novelists, musicians, but, 
because of her husband, who was a Phil- 
istine of the Philistines (she adored him 
and he her), she had many friends to 
whom a writer was as dangerous and 
“queer” as a bear or a boa-constrictor. 

She had listened in an amused silence 
to the discussion. When the two men 
paused for breath she broke in (I quote 
her to the best of my memory). 


The Judgment of Mrs. Wunder 


KNOW now,” she said, “what is the 

matter with all your critics and 
why no one any longer pays any atten- 
tion to what you say. The matter with 
both of you is that you are completely 
remote from life. To listen to you one 
would think that the only duty of nov- 
elists is to please the critic and that 
the great mass of novel-readers are of 
no importance at all. You are both of 
you ‘intellectually tired men’,—that is, 
you have read far too many books, 
because you had to, rather than because 
you wanted to. You have considered 
so much and so often about form and 
technique that you forget altogether 
how simple a thing story-telling really 
is, and that the heart plays quite as 
big a part in the business as the brain.” 
(Jerrold, I remember, smiled scornfully 
here. ) 

Mary Wunder smiled back at him— 
“No, I don’t mean that Hall Caine is 
as good as Conrad, nor anything like 
it, but why isn’t he? Not because he 
knows less about technique,—in fact, I 
should say that in the simple technique 
of telling a story The Eternal City is 
miles ahead of Nostromo. No, it’s sim- 
ply because Conrad has a greater ca- 
pacity for creating human beings. 

“The most amateur and ignorant 
reader of The Eternal City must realize 


| that people simply don’t go on as does 








| the heroine of that book. That reader 


may like the novel all the more for that 
reason. It may be escape that she is 
needing, escape from reality and logical 
events—but the book won’t last with 
her, because, once the novelty of the 
first reading is over, there is nothing 
to which she can return. The book is 
suddenly a parade of skeletons. But 
Nostromo, Lord Jim, The Return of the 
Native last forever, because the people 
to whom we are introduced are so real 
that we can ourselves carry on their 
lives when the tale is over. I can think 
of Tuan Jim and imagine to myself a 
thousand things about him that Con- 
rad hasn’t told me. ‘A Way of Escape’ 
for me, too, if you like, but a way to 
which I can return again and again.” 
“And the point of all this with regard 


| to ourselves?” Jerrold asked with sar- 


donic politeness. 
Henry James and Rider Haggard 


WX/HAT I’ve said already,” she an- 
swered, “that you’re most of you 
I am sure that 
I am 


divorced from real life. 
you are, in most cases, honest. 


sure that you are very clever, but you've 
read too much; you’ve made the novel 
too intellectual a thing; you've talked 
too much about Flaubert and Dostoev- 
sky and Tchekov; you don’t enjoy life 
enough; you haven't lived with the 
Philistines enough. 

“There are all kinds of novels; a novel 
is like a pudding—you can put into it 
anything you please; there is the narra- 
tive gift and the psychological gift and 
the gift of humour and a thousand other 
things. The Wings of the Dove is mag- 
nificent of its kind, but the author of 
King Solomon’s Mines could give Henry 
James points and beat him, so far as 
tale-telling goes. You aren’t generous 
enough, any of you, about the kind of 
work you, personally, don’t like. The 
reader brings as much to the book as 
the author. 

“T, for instance, can’t abide Russian 
novels or novels about Russia. The very 
sight of the names makes me feel faint. 
But is that any reason why I should 
despise the people who like Tchekov? 
I adore Trollope and I’ve found plenty 
of happiness in Charlotte Mary Young 
in my time. I happen to like stories 
that go quietly along, with people out 
of other books coming in and nothing 
happening. I am delighted with the 
books of Ethel Sidgwick; a very clever 
friend of mine can’t see anything in 
them at all. Ethel Sidgwick is for me, 
that’s all. 

“You, Andy (Jerrold’s name was An- 
drew), start a book, if it’s not by one 
or other of your pet authors, with the 
conviction that you are going to hate it. 
And then, of course, you do. It’s easy 
enough to pick faults in any book in 
the world, however great. A work of 
creative art isn’t like a box or a table. 
You can say that the table is well or 
ill made, and there it is. There’s no 
disputing it. But a work of art depends 
on anything and everything for its ap- 
preciation — wealth, politics, money, 
health,—yes, digestion, perhaps, most of 
all. Be generous, Andy, and you, too, 
Mr. Wilson. Give up dogmatizing. 
Praise what you can; abuse what you 
dislike, but admit that you are you and 
not the whole world compressed into 
one tabloid. Come back to earth; be 
simpler; be one of the reading public 
again with your toes up on the fender, 
a pipe in your mouth, and a smile in 
your eye!” 

Something like that it was. If Mary 
Wunder sees this she will probably vehe- 
mently deny it all. But the fact re- 


mains. The novel is the jolliest form 
of art in the world—the jolliest and the 
loosest. Novel-reading can be any kind 


of game you like to make it, simply the 
passing of idle hour, or the following 
of a personality, or the slipping into a 
new world with new roads and houses, 
cities and mountains, taverns and resorts 
of pleasure; you can find in it the con- 
duct and the beauty and the passion 
and the fun of life. You can make of 
it anything you please. 

How I wish that young Jerrold would 
become for one merry hour an ordinary 
novel-reader—and how much wiser a 
critic he would be because of that hour! 
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To maintain the rugged, weather- 
resisting qualities in a sheep-lined coat 
while emphasizing correct style fea- 
tures is an achievement—a feature that 
identifies the Lanpher sheep-lined 
coat! 


Whether made from leather, fur, cloth 
or lined with pelts, Lanpher coats are 
smart as well as serviceable. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Réjane 


(Continued from page 71) 


even of Sarah Bernhardt in the part of 
Marguerite. The hectic, pathetic play, 
not nearly so good as the novel on 
which it was founded, has its attrac- 
tion, the attraction of a lesser Manon 
Lescaut, and one cannot think of it 
without thinking of Sarah. If she were 
to live to be eighty, and she is now 
seventy-five, I am sure she will act that 
play and still thrill me. Always in that 
part she is unsurpassable. Marguerite 
is the Parisian whom Sarah imperson- 
ates perfectly in that hysterical and yet 
deliberate manner which is made for 
such impressions. Duse has a way of 
being Mademoiselle de Lespinasse rath- 


| er than Marguerite Gautier: a creature 


in whom ardour is as simple as breath, 


| and devotion a part of ardour; and 


she gives us the obscure suffering of the 
soul. 


Bernhardt and Duse 


ARAH, in Fidora, is always subtle 
in getting her own effects, the sharp 
tragic effects at which she aims. The 
whole thing is put together with ex- 


| treme ingenuity, like a puzzle read back- 
| wards, just in order that she may have 





her series of moods, her harmonies and 
her discords, in their carefully-arranged 
progression. She did not take the 
trouble to make every detail as real as 
Duse made it; she seemed to hold her- 
self in for her vehement outbursts; the 
vivid movements were wholly her own. 
At these moments she was the human 
animal, suffering through every fibre 
and crying out in some _ inarticulate 
rage and agony. Only, when Sarah acts 
in Phédre, it is as if the play had been 
written yesterday, or in the beginning 
of Time. She gives you the woman as 
if nothing but some raging animal were 
there, and she gives you the poetry as 
if there were nothing but Racine to 
think about. The whole thing remains 
to me a miracle of interpretation, of 
creation. Every word has the emphasis 
of great poetry, and every word was 
given as simply as if it had been in 
prose. 

I was in Paris in 1892 when Gon- 
court’s Germinie Lacerteux was revived 
at the Odéon. If Réjane ever surpassed 
herself, she did so in her impersonation 
of the sordid and miserable, devoted 
and worn out, tortured and agonized 
servant, Germinie. Goncourt was never 
so cruel nor so ruthless nor so merciless 
as in this realistic tragedy; which drags 
one’s whole spirit downward deeper and 
deeper into the mud and mire of Paris. 
In Jupillon, the young and _ hideous 
bully, Goncourt has created a grasping 
scoundrel with more care and _ harsh- 
ness, with more deliberate aversion, 
with infinitely more analytic subtlety, 
than ever Zola managed to muster. 
That Réjane has to hide that illness she 
suffers from, that drags her night by 
night deathward, from everyone, is to 
have created an unimaginable tragedy 
in which the torn body and the diseased 
nerves are the ‘disintegrating elements. 
To me, her climax of genius—mean, 


| monstrous, but essentially Parisian—is 
where she crouches, huddled up on her- 


self as any ruined woman might be, 
outside the door of the lighted pot- 
house, inside which she knows that 
Jupillon is drinking and making des- 
picable love to some girl of the streets. 

In the third act of Sapho Réjane was 
wonderful from the first moment she 
entered the door to the last mo- 
ment when she closed the door be- 
hind her. She was most wonderful, of 
course, in the moments of crisis, but she 
held one’s interest all the time, when 
she was doing nothing, merely because 
she was there. In the very significant 
scene in the second act, when Sapho 


| comes to Jean Gaussin’s rooms with the 


intention of remaining, Réjane held me 


breathless. It was not the calculated 
seduction of a man by a designing wo- 
man (as in Zaza): it was a loving wo- 
man for whom it is life or death to be 
loved. To be merely “the girl from 
Maxim’s” meant nothing. Always with 
Réjane I felt an actual physical sen- 
sation; the woman took me by the 
throat, almost literally, as if someone 
were appealing straight to me: I seemed 
to be guilty of her tears. With Réjane 
it was the feeling, the emotion, the 
passion, the sordid and pathetic and al- 
most unendurable tragedy of that one 
act, in which she was so unsurpassable, 
that possessed me; that possessed me 
and shook me, as a storm at sea can 
shake one. 

In Sapho Réjane is the every-day 
“Venus toute entieré ad sa proie at- 
tachée,” and she has all the brutality 
and all the clinging warmth of the flesh; 
vice, if you will, but vice plus passion. 
Certain actresses have tried to do, by 
a careful method, what only can be 
done, as Réjane does it, by a method 
plus something else. That something 
else is genius, perhaps; but if the word 
genius sounds a little vague, let me say 
that it is vitality, sincerity, tempera- 
ment. 

Sarah in her acting subordinates ef- 
fects to effect. I have heard her glide 
over really significant phrases which, 
taken by themselves, would seem to de- 
serve more consideration, but which she 
has wisely subordinated to an_ over- 
powering effect of ensemble. She never 
forgets that art is not nature, and that 
when one is speaking verse, one is not 
talking prose. The pleasure of seeing 
her as Francesca or as Marguerite 
Gautier is always doubled by that other 
pleasure never actually out of our mind, 
that she is also Sarah Bernhardt. One 
sometimes forgets that Réjane is acting 
at all; it is the real woman of the part, 
Sapho, or Zaza or Zanetta, who lives 
before us. Also, one sometimes forgets 
that Duse is acting, that she is even 
pretending to be Magda or Silvia: it 
is Duse herself who lives there, on the 
stage. 


The Greatest Actress in the World 


ie reason why Duse is the greatest 
actress in the world is that she has 
a more subtle nature than any other 
actress, and that she expresses her na- 
ture more simply. In Magda we see a 
tired woman who has lived, who has 
loved, who has learnt, who thinks. All 
the time Duse is on the stage we see 
her thinking: not thinking her own 
thoughts, or expressing her own per- 
sonality, but thinking the thoughts of 
the character she is representing, and 
expressing that imaginary personality, 
as if it were her own. Her genius is to 
empty herself, as if by some occult pro- 
cess of transmutation, emerging with a 
new soul, which almost creates its own 
body. Not young, not beautiful, she 
has a face in which all the passions and 
all the reticences can become eloquent. 
In a part like La Locandiera she can 
smooth out all the lines of sadness and 
experience by an effort of her will, and 
be a smiling Venetian, to whom all life 
is a masquerade. But for the most 
part, in her tragic actions she obtains 
her distinction from the kind of mel- 
ancholy wisdom which remains in her 
face, when the passions have swept over 
it. All her acting comes from a great 
depth: it seems to be only half telling 
profound secrets. 

No play has ever been profound 
enough, and simple enough, for Duse 
to say everything she has to say in it. 
When she has thrilled one, or made one 
weep, or filled one with wonder or 
pity, she is always holding back some- 
thing else. It is that something else. 
divined under- (Continued on page 114) 














HE Pierce-Arrow addsa new pleasure 

to touring, to the country, to beautiful 

scenery, by the splendid way it copes with 

country road conditions. It is equally at 
home on country road or city street. 

The ample power of the Dual Valve Six 


Cm e 


provides the elasticity, the adaptability 
necessary to make ordinary drawbacks of 
long distance riding utterly negligible. 
The inherent safety built into the car 
ministers to that serene state of mind in 
which scenery can be best enjoyed. 
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A Powerful Car 


HAT joy is there to compare with the 

feeling that the deep valleys and the steep 
inclines of Earth’s surface become mere plains 
when you depress your toe on a throttle. 


To know this sensation you must go over a 


road where you thought there were hills, in a Vestibule Sedan, $5000. 
Standard Eight. Sedan, $4800. 
Sedanette, $4500. 


The tremendous power of the Standard Eight 


. ‘ : : Coupe 500. 
automobile levels hills. The hill which you  c. $3400 
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see in front of you becomes an optical illusion Roadster, $3400. 


—something to view scenery from, but a flat Chassis, $3150. 
roadway so far as your motor is concerned. 


Above prices 


You’ll realize this to the fullest in a demon- f. o. b. Butler, Pa. 


stration, with yourself at the wheel. 
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TEP onto Saxon’s low-hung running boards. Notice their 
extra width. Ease and comfort in entering and leaving the 
car. But still more important,note their Duplex construction— 
not merely attached to the chassis, but built of steel as an integral 
part of the frame. Thus Saxon’s running boards add strength, 
rigidity and road-shock resistance to the entire car. Through- 
out Saxon this established principle of Duplex engineering has 
produced a car at least two years ahead of present standards. 
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Making Uniform Quality Easy 


From the roughed-in piping of a building, or the smallest bathroom 
accessory, to an entire heating plant or drainage system—or a com- 
pletely equipped bathroom, kitchen or laundry—practically everything 
required can be obtained, through the plumbing and heating trade, 
from one reliable source— 


CRANE 


Supplementing the Crane Service which is available everywhere 
through the trade, Crane exhibit rooms in cities all over the country 
give buyers the added convenience and satisfaction of basing their 
decisions on displays covering every phase of heating, plumbing and 
sanitation. This personal selection provides a basis of thorough 
understanding between owner, architect and plumbing contractor. 
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From heating, plumbing and kind- 
dred installations for the home to 
the pipeline requirements of the in- 
dustrial world is a broad step, but 
one which is covered by Crane Ser- 
vice. Accompanying photo shows 
a special cast-iron flanged cross 
recently supplied by the Crane Co. 
for a plant installation. This huge 
fitting weighed about 3300 pounds, 


We are manufacturers of 
about 20,000 articles, in- 
cluding valves, pipe fittings 
and steam specialties, made 
of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast 
steel and forged steel, in all 
sizes, for all pressures and 
all purposes and are dis- 
tributors of pipe, heating 
and plumbing materials. 
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CuFF LINKS 
to match your sharts 


It’s easy to strike the proper color balance 
with your shirts and MOSAIN Cuff Links. 
Care in these details marks the well-dressed 
man, and in MOSAIN you find variety to meet 
your every need. 


MOSAIN is the art of enamelling at its best 
—cuff links in an almost unbelievable range 
of fine shade effects; brilliantly clear or 
mistily opaque; colorful, attractive, always 
in good taste. 


Yet MosAIN Cuff Links are so moderately 
priced that anyone can afford several sets to 
match his shirts or ties. 


Ask your men’s wear dealer to show you 
MOSAIN Cuff Links. Consult him in selecting 
the right combinations to match your shirts. 
When buying shirts, buy MOoSAIN Links to 
harmonize. In either chain, post or snap 
styles as you prefer. 





FrEEMAN-DatGHapAy Company, Chartley, Mass. 


Makers also of MOSAIN Collar Holders and Pins for Soft Collars—at all Dealers 
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VANITY FAIR 


Réjane 


(Continued from page 112) 


neath all that she says, and all that 
she looks, which gives her incompar- 
able power over her audience. Mean- 
while, she can do at least everything 
which everyone else has done _ be- 
fore. I have not seen Sarah act in 
Magda; Mrs. Patrick Campbell, the 
only English actress who can be named 
in the same breath with the great 
Frenchwoman and the greater Italian, 
plays Magda magnificently; but it is 


| quite a different magic from Duse’s, 





| of animal energies. 


and I can no more compare them than 
I could compare two people of different 
race. 

Mimi Aguglia 


IMI AGUGLIA, the Sicilian actress 
—who had a sinister and cruel and 


| animal genius lacking in the others who 


came from Paris to London, who gave 
us a kind of acting which is more 
primitively passionate than anything we 
are accustomed to on our moderate 
stage—has studied Duse, for her tones, 
for some of her attitudes; her art is 
more nearly the art of Réjane. While 
both of these are great artists, she is an 
improviser, a creature of wild moods, 
She catches you in 
a fierce caress, like a tiger-cat. She 
gives you, as in Malia, the whole 
animal, snarling, striking, suffering all 
the pains of the flesh, the emotions of 
fear and hate, but for the most part no 
more. To see her after the Sentuzza 
of Duse, in Verga’s Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, is to realise the difference between 
this art of the animal and Duse’s art 
of the soul. And if one thinks of 
Réjane’s Sapho, the difference is hardly 


| less, though of another kind. The 


Santuzza of Aguglia—unlike Duse’s pa- 
thetic and tragic and strangely nervous 
creation—is a stinging thing that bites 
when it is stepped on,—as if one were 
to step on a snake unawares and were 
to be poisoned by his sudden sting. 

In Malia she gave me thrill after 
thrill; for all these sinful and sinning 
creatures of mere carnal desire can 
image, if they choose to, our naked 
and unashamed souls; and, in Aguglia 
this new and living art of the body, 
which I see struggling in the rebellious 
clay of Rodin, concentrated itself vio- 
lently in this woman who expresses all 
that the poets have ever said of the 
supreme witchcraft, animal desire, with- 
out passion, carnal, its own self-devour- 
ing agony. 

It seemed to me then and it still 
seems to me, that the play really éx- 
isted for Aguglia, and was made by 
her—as she certainly made d’Annunzio’s 
Mila di Codra inconceivably greater 


| than she is in the drama; for, not only 


has she moments of absolute greatness, 
as in the scene before her death, before 
her sinful body is given to be consumed 
by the eternal flames; but in the scene 
in the cave with Lazaro di Roio, which 
is the most ghastly and accurate ren- 
dering of the sense of fear that has, I 
am sure, been seen on any stage. 
Réjane, certainly, has done greater 


| things in her own way than Aguglia, 








and certainly in her own way she is a 
greater artist. But not even Réjane has 
given us the whole animal, in its self- 





martyrdom, as this woman has given it tive imagination. 


to us. Such knowledge and command 
of the body, so consummate an aban- 
donment to its instinctive motions, has 
not been seen on our stage. 

Sarah’s vitality was equal to Réjane’s; 
it was differently expressed, that is all. 
With Réjane the vitality was direct: it 
was the appeal of Gavroche, the sharp, 
impudent urchin of the streets; Sarah’s 
vitality is electrical, and shoots its cur- 
rents through all manner of winding 
ways. Both acted with their nerves, 
but with a different kind of intelligence; 
and with certainly an absolute differ- 
ence in their forms of expressing pas- 
sion. Sarah’s passion at its extreme is 
when she abandons herself, wholly, at 
times, to her “fureurs,” she tears the 
words with her teeth, and spits them 
out of her mouth, like a wild beast 
ravening upon prey. In Phédre, where 
she is always wonderful, she gives the 
sense of a passion which is abnormal, 
an insane thing, and that passion comes 
to us with all its force and all its per- 
versity; but the words in which it is 
expressed are never extravagant. For, 
as Racine assures us, Phédre’s character 
“est ce que jai peutétre mis de plus 
raisonnable sur le théatre.”’? The phrase 
seems to us odd, but every stage of the 
passion of Phédre is logical and reason- 
able. 

Réjane’s way of expressing passion is 
not only the feminine equivalent of in- 
tellect; it “magnetizes our poor ver- 
tebrae”, in Verlaine’s phrase, because it 
is sex and not instinct. It is unerring 
and it calculates. It has none of the 
vulgar warmth of mere passion: it 
leaves a little red sting where it has 
kissed. 

And this peculiar, often unnatural, 
form of her passion has often intoxi- 
cated one—for it appeals, at once, to so 
many sides of one’s nature; it has 
thrilled me and made me admire, admire 
with a certain response of the blood. 

When Sarah’s acting is like a passion- 
ate declaration, offered to someone un- 
known; when it seems as if the whole 
nervous force of the audience were 
sucked out of itself and flung back, in- 
tensified, upon itself; when she shows 
us her insatiable nervous fire, Réjane— 
at her highest points of genius—seems 
literally to hurl herself upon us; her 
instructed and sordid eyes—in which all 
the vices and all the passions have 
found a nest—speak, with an impudent 
insolence, their own language,—while her 
whole face despairs, lies, exults. And I 
have known certain nights when both 
actresses have made me cruelly enjoy 
the cruelty of the thrills they inflicted 
on the audience. 

The ingredients—all the ingredients of 
the highly-spiced and highly-flavoured 
dishes Réjane used to serve—may be 
named without defining them; all were 
Parisian, and that is only to say that 
these ingredients of her genius unite 
nervous force with a mastery of charm 
and a wicked ease. It was all sheer 
acting, with Réjane, together with a 
canaille attractiveness which suggested 
everything; which left nothing unsaid 
of what is most nakedly wicked in that 
truth of things, that truth of nature to 
nature itself, which resides in the crea- 
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“Kadilla” 48 foot x 10 foot x 4 foot 4 inch Express Cruiser, 
designed by Carlton Wilby, buile by Purdy Boat Co. 
Used for commuting by Mr, W. H. Doughten between 


his summer home on Manhasset Bay,Long Island, and the 
Battery, NewYork City. A pair of six-cylinder Van Blerck 
engines give this beautiful boat a speed of 23 M.P.H. 





HE thrill, the comfort and the luxury of commuting via such a boat as the 
“Kadilla” is appealing to an increasingly large number of Country Home owners. 


But the power plant of such a boat must be absolutely dependable, which probably 
explains why a majority of these Express Ferries are equipt with Van Blerck engines 
—the logical power plant for the better type of boat. 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 
Also Makers of High-Duty Commercial Motors 
OFFICE and WORKS AT MONROE, MICH. 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 
2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 






ETZEL are tai- 

lors for men desir- 
ing to be groomed cor- 
rectly in every detail. 
Using the best ideas of 
the smartest fashion 
centres of the world, it 
has been our privilege 








to serve a distinguished | HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE OF GREEK DANCING 
clientele. | 746 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Ryturo and Solaro. 


Sun-Proof Aaa PARDINE 
“PIVOT SLEEVE GOLF JACKETS 


In Combination With SCOTCH GLEN TWEED KNICKERS 














iC Ready-to-Wear or to Individual Measure 
The E. 2 x 
Sprandine ATURING the only golf jacket ever developed with 
Plait of the the inverted pivot plaits both back and front— FOR EARLY 
Pivot Sl permitting the sleeve to act as a pivot when arm is in motion, FALL’ PLAY 
Golf C ire plaits returning to a closed position at normal. ——_————— 
0 oa 
HE Scotch Glen Tweed Knickers, tailored in combi- The 
nation with Ryturo or Solaro Sun-Proof Gabardine, Product 
provide an exceptionally practical sports garb outfit not to be of 
found elsewhere—all three weaves being confined to the ahs 
productions of this House. Racr es pe Specialists 
FFERING an unexampled collection of favored at 
sports weaves in controlled effects — Shetland Sportswear 
Tweeds, Harris Tweeds, Donegal Homespuns and Vicunas. Tailoring 


Also Featuring I'weed Slip-on Top Coats in both Raglan and Split-Sleeve Models 
*Registered 





ODD KNICKERS—Complete Selection in Tweeds, 
Homespuns and Cheviots constantly on hand. 


In ordering by mail, designate height and waist measure. 
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PH. WEINBERG & SONS, Sports Clothes Tailoring Specialists 
No. 30 JOHN Street, NEW YORK CITY Founded 1878 
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Pro and Amateur Alike 


recognize the unfailing uniform- 
ity of DUNLOP VACS. First 
choice of golf courses every- 
where, the DUNLOP VAC helps 
in turning in the low score. In 
match play or otherwise, this 
famous golf ball ranks high in 
the record of wins. 


DUNLOP VACS 
Nos. 29 and 31 
$1.10 each—$13.20 per dozen 





























Dunlop America Limited 
1808 Broadway, New York City 


When you are dressing for 

the day, there is a certain / 
amount of pleasure in pulling on a pair of “Best 
Knit’ hose. It gives you a feeling of satisfac- 
tion—a good start for the day. 








‘Best Knit’’ Hosiery is a great favorite among 
men who are particular as to the quality of their 
hose. Knit from the finest materials. Like 
tailor made they're knit to fit and fit perfectly. 


Obtainable in a full range of colors in popular 
weights and styles. Silk, silk lisle, silk plaited, 
cashmere, silk and wool and lisle. All sizes. 





\ For women too. Your store has them. If not, 
! write us direct. Milwaukee Hosiery Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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Why Teeth Stain 


You leave a film-coat on them 


All statements approved by high dental authoritics 


Most teeth are dimmed more cr 
less by a film. Smokers’ teeth 
often become darkly coated. 


That film makes teeth look 
dingy, and most tooth troubles 
are now traced to it. 


Millions now combat that film 
in a new, scientific way. This is 
to offer a. test to you, to show 
the unique results. 


You must end film 


The film is viscous—you can 
feel it with your tongue. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


Ordinary brushing methods 
leave much of this film intact. 
So millions find that well-brushed 
teeth discolor and decay. You 
must attack film in a better way, 
else you will suffer from it. 


It is the film-coat that dis- 
colors, not the teeth. Film is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Efficient Ways 


Dental science, after painstak- 
ing research, has developed effec- 
tive ways to fight film. The 
world’s highest authorities now 
approve them, after careful tests. 


These ways are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
leading dentists everywhere now 
advise its daily use. A ten-day 
tube is being sent to everyone 
who asks. 


Watch these new effects 


One ingredient is pepsin. One 
multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva to dissolve the starch 
deposits that cling. One multi- 
plies the alkalinity of the saliva 
to neutralize mouth acids as they 
form. 

Two factors directly attack the 
film. One keeps the teeth so 
highly polished that film cannot 
easily cling. 

Pepsodent has brought a new 
era in teeth cleaning. It fights 


the tooth destroyers as was never 
done before. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the slimy film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 


You will always brush teeth in 
this new way when you watch the 
results for a week. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


Pepsaodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


466 





is Ten-day tube free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
[ Dept. 832, 1104 S. Wabash Ave.. 


Chicago, IIl. 


| Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


Bo en doanan gegen 


Ascientific film combatant 


I 

1! combined with two other 
| modern requisites. 
advised by leading den- 


r plied by all druggists in 
large tubes. 





| probably 
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Theatre versus Thermometer 


(Continued from page 45) 


the two pieces are almost identical. In 
fact, most of the incidents in either 
play could be exchanged with those in 
the other, perhaps to their mutual ad- 
vantage. Why not try it some evening? 
I should like to see it tried, though I 
doubt if I could stand it. If some 
plays are produced to un-tire the tired 
business man, it would seem only fair 
that others should be devised for the 
express purpose of tiring him, and, be- 
lieve me, Man, these are those. At 
that, they might go big on the road, 
which Messrs. Woods and Brady have 
thought of. If eventually, 
why not now. 


Americans in France 


ie was a mighty mean trick on M. 
Brieux to present his Franco-Ameri- 
can argument during the summer sols- 
tice, in what he himself would call “la 
pleine mort de la saison”. But for the 
few who saw it, it was a delightful ex- 
ample of keen analysis and closely 
wrought, well-written dialogue, acted 
well enough to make it interesting to 
the handful of New Yorkers who ap- 


parently still retain an _ interest in 
France. It was of course, utterly un- 
suited to American consumption, but, 
with a heavy fall of snow on the 
ground it would certainly have had a 
chance. 

At a banquet, the sweet comes last, 
and so, in my brief catalogue of the 
mid-summer nights’ dreams (and night- 
mares) does the dramatic desert en- 
titled Enter Madame, in which Gilda 
Varesi stepped into stardom across the 
boards of the Garrick. Brock Pember- 
ton, who produced it, and Giulia Conti 
and Dolly Byrne who wrote it, should 
certainly join hands and dance a merry 
rigadoon about this sprightly comedy. 

How marvellous it is to hear, on the 
stage, Italian which sounds like Italian, 
to hear a Jap who sounds like a Jap. 

Both Norman Trevor and Miss Varesi 
play their contrasted roles with great 
skill, and the smaller parts, without ex- 
ception, are suitably allotted and han- 
dled with fine discrimination. 

A splendid performance, sparkling, ten- 
der, infectious, gay, dramatic, and witty, 
Enter, Madame Varesi; ben arrivata! 


Mona Lisa Talks with Her Sister 


Scene: The Studio of Leonardo da Vinci, Florence 


By GEORGE O’NEIL 


HROW back the curtain there, and you will see 
All this man Leonardo found in me. . . 

The coloring is rare, the critics say 

The light is managed in ‘a magic way. 


My hair, the way it frames my head and face, 
My hands, shadowed and folded into grace, 
With this much I am pleased, and, for a while 

I took some pleasure in the hinted smile . . . 


But now, it is the very thing that palls. 
The little grimace of the mouth recalls 
The weariness of moments when my mood 
Was anything but blessed beatitude! 


To keep that look he did a thousand things! 

Had players play and brought a boy who sings . . . 
As though my lips were where the world began! 

I smiled at first because I liked the man. 


But days dragged on—and I am not a saint. 
I saw the fellow was in love with paint. 
He could grow winsome when he saw my frown,— 


His tongue in honey. . . 


and his brush in brown! 


Well, Leonardo’s old, begun to tire. . . 

And flame is feeble in an ebbing fire . . . 

Tell me,—what of this tailor come from Rome? 
They say his fabrics are as fine as foam. 
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THE NEW REVERE (SPEEDSTER) 
INCOMPARABLE CAR 


DUESENBERG MOTORS USED IN ALL REVERES 
LATEST CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 


REVERE MOTOR CAR CORP. 
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LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 
REG.IN US. PAT. OFF. Knitted 
— Wide MO Sport Coat 


Real Friend 

















MARATHO 


Easyto WASHABLE FLEXYDE Black, 
ate BELTS re, 


Te Most Comfortable of All Belts 


Marathon Sport Belts, ten popular colors and white, for ladies. 


GET A MARATHON TODA Y--AT YOUR HABERDASHER’S 
Or, write direct to The Marathon Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 





For Outdoors or Indoors 
for Work or Play 


Whether hiking over hills or 
lounging around the house, a 
Thermo Sport Coat is just 
about the most comfortable 
garment you can wear. 

You'll feel friendly toward it as 
soon as you slip it on, because 
there is nothing else in your ward- 
robe adaptable to so many oc- 
casions. 

Guaranteed All Wool 
_ Made of a knitted wool fabric 
in these heather mixtures—blue, 
brown, green, olive and oxford 
gray. 

The retail price is $10.00 at good 
stores everywhere. You'll say it is 
worth more when you see how carefully 


made it is. If your dealer 
can’t supply you advise us. 


Swansdown Knitting Co, 
349 Broadway 
Dept. V 
New York 


Also Makers of 


Wide Mm O (Coat Sweaters 
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One of the Gifts that Last— 


La Tausca Pearls 
of French Origin 


AT YOUR JEWELER’S 














Marquette Pearls 
A Fine Oriental La Tausca Quality 

18"! length, with white gold filigree clasp $45 each 

24" length, with white gold 2 diamond clasp $75 each 

30" length, platinum clasp with 1 diamond $165 each 
Send for booklet ““Charm of the Pearl’? 

KARPELES COMPANY 

Makers of the World’s Fine Pearls 

i Providence New York 





























it seemed to remain in his dream- 
world at evening: he took little notice 
of her. 

She never spoke. Sometimes, in a 
loquacious mood, he would volunteer a 
remark or sO upon some unimportant 
subject. But, while her eyes would an- 
swer him quite to his satisfaction, her 
lips never opened to reply. It was not 
needed. To have her there was enough. 


ie was five minutes past ten. Five 
minutes more and he would go; 
turn out the lights and leave her there 
in the darkness. He always left her 
that way. Once he had tried to induce 
her to leave with him but, smiling in- 
scrutably, she had refused, sitting tight- 
ly in the big chair. Often still his eyes 
would ask her but he knew that it was 
no use. Always she shrank back closer 
in her seat, though her gaze would 
follow him, a bit wistfully it seemed, 
till he disappeared through the doorway 
and only his hand remained to the last 
to press out the electric light. 

His hands folded up some papers. 
He closed the desk and rose, reaching 
for his hat. And then, somehow, her 
little face fluttered and a shadow of 
pain seemed to cross it. His heart 
leaped. Never had she spoken so before 
—itor her face was speaking. He 
stepped toward her; but, as he moved, 
the shadow vanished, was gone. Her 
old look greeted him. He stopped un- 
determinedly ; then, as usual, turned re- 
luctantly to the door. Her eyes followed 
him, a little feverishly he thought, but 
they told him nothing. He crossed the 
sill and, pausing, switched off the light. 

Her look lingered with him as he 
started homeward. He tried uneasily, 
to shake it off. That was not part of 
the game. Two hours they were to 
have together each evening. After that 
—the husband once more—he was to 
return to his home. No memory of her 
ever stayed to haunt the kiss with which 
his wife would greet him. She was for- 
gotten until he met her the next night. 

But now he could not forget. His 
brow was troubled. That was not fair! 
He tried to think of other things. His 
step quickened. This thing was gaining 
hold on him. He could not let her in- 
trude upon his outer lite. He had no 
thought of a friendship with her. He 
dared not dream of such a thing. His 
conscience pricked him with the mem- 
ory of his wife at home. He must try 
to shake it off, this fancy. It was not 
loyal. After all, he could see that it 
was not loyal. But, in his heart, how- 
ever, he might argue, he knew that he 
would never cast it off. 

He neared his house. As it came 
upon his vision he noticed that the 
shades were high, the windows brightly 


VANITY FAIR 


The Fortunate Man 


(Continued from page 70) 


lighted. Someone was there. As he 
watched, a strange form moved across 
the bed-room window. A nameless ap- 
prehension clutched at his heart. He 
hurried up the steps. 

At the door the doctor met him. No 
words were necessary. He knew that 
his wife was dead. 


A YEAR had passed. Martin Eaton 
sat in his library, his daughter lying 
at his feet. He looked down calmly at 
her from the book he was reading. A 
beautiful child! How like her dead 
mother she was! 

Across the table sat his wife, his sec- 
ond wife. She was sewing quietly. He 
glanced at her. She was there—she, 
the unattainable! It almost seemed that 
he had wished her into being. Except 
that he had never dared to wish for her, 

He looked at her dispassionately. She 
had matured. Four years ago—his mind 
dwelt upon their first meeting—she had 
come tripping into his office, a white 
parasol in her hand. 

She felt his gaze and her eyes smiled 
over at him. She was very beautiful, a 
model of wifely virtues. His house was 
kept in perfect order. Men envied him 
its unblemished perfection. 

But now he knew that to have a 
thing was not enough; was not, indeed, 
the aim of searching. Here was she, 
who for three years had given illusion 
to his life, and now the illusion had 
gone. At last he had become a true 
philosopher; at last he knew that things 
obtained soon lose their flavour. No 
more would he be tricked with vain il- 
lusions. He had found out the truth. 
To be content with what one has is the 
great secret in life. Henceforth he 
would banish illusion, and take what 
the gods were pleased to send. 

But then, against his will, his thoughts 
went back to the old dreams at his of- 
fice. Again he saw the girlish figure 
that had filled them. 

He looked closely at his wife. He 
had never told her of those old nights. 
Some day, perhaps, he would. He 
glanced at her again. She had been 
working steadily for a long time; sew- 
ing unobtrusively beside him as he 
read. The book slipped from his re- 
Jaxed fingers. He picked it up and laid 
it on the table; then, rising silently, 
went out. His wife’s eyes followed him 
as he left the room. The door closed 
behind him. 

Soon he was opening his office desk 
with strangely unaccustomed fingers. 
He had not been there at night for a 
year. The clock above his head ticked 
loudly. He held a pen in his quiet 
hand, but his eyes were on the half- 
closed door. Soon it would creak, and 
open slowly.... 
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Motor, or for Picnics, etc. 


Motor Clocks, etc. 





A Best English Willow Combined Tea and Luncheon Basket for the 
Finest Quality and Finish. Also 
Motor Companions, Motor Rugs and Cushions, Motor Mascots, 


















American Visitors to London should 
not fail to visit VICKERY’Ss Showrooms 
177-183 Regent Street, W., where they will 
find not only beautiful novelties for gifts, 
but many fascinating and useful ideas for 
home and personal use. 


“The largest and most charming collection 
of novelties in Europe.” 


Beautiful Leather Goods of all kinds. Hand Bags, 
Dressing and Traveling Cases, Motor Cases, Sticks 
and Umbrellas, Solid Silver and Electro Plated 
Ware, Tortoise-shell, Ivory, Enamel, Fans, 
Bronzes, Porcelain; Fine Jewelry, Gem 
Watches, Clocks, Gold Chain Bags and 
Gold Cigarette Cases, etc., etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on request 
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CONVENIENCE 


You can add a great deal to home comfort and con- 
venience with this device which automatically controls 
the drafts and dampers of any heating plant, day 
and night. 

Its perfect operation affords not only entire freedom 
from furnace cares but also prevents any waste of 
heat or coal. 

Has proven its merit in thousands of homes for 
35 years. 

Complete information with name of our near- 
est dealer will be forwarded at your request. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Main Offices: 2766 Fourth Ave., South Minneapolis 


SERVICE BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FOR THE CORRECT CONSUMM: 
ATION OF EVERY FUNCTION 


LACED in the hands of Louis Sherry, a 

function of any proportion—from the diner 
intime to the state banquet—will always be remem- 
bered for its exquisite food, its correctness and its 
charm. 
The Sherry service embraces items, little and large, 
which relieve the hostess of all effort. Find out just 
what Sherry can accomplish for you. 


sth Avenue at 58th St., New York 
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‘Jriangle Soff Collar 


SUPREMACY 


is best explained by the ex- 
ceptional Triangle quality, 
style and finish which, com- 
bined with the Triangle 
Hook (pat.), symbolizes 
the latest fashions in collar 
wear and the highest degree 
in value, for— 


There is no room for hidden economies in 


TRIANGLE COLLARS 


AMESFORT PARK 
Imported Pique 





Procurable at all particular shops, 
though your initial order will be 
cared for by us direct, if you will 
send $4.00 with your dealer's name 
for six collars in Jersey silk or Jersey 
crepe; or $3.00 for six in imported 
pique, English pique or French pique; 
or $2.40 for a half dozen in Bayadere 
silk or art silk. 


VAN ZANDT, JACOBS 
and COMPANY 
Makers of The Triengle 
Helf a Century 
NEW YORK 
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CORAL BEACH 
Bayadere Silk 


Featuring The 
TRIANGLE 
HOOK 
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TROY—and the Old 


RDEN 
WATER WHEEL 


—the source of TROY’S power in 
1838. The largest water wheel in 
the world—60 ft. diameter, buckets 
22 ft. long and 6 ft. deep. Capacity 
4,500 cubic ft. per minute, develop- 
ing 600 horse power —a striking 
contrast to the silent, efficient motors 
in the Triangle factory of today. 


Brand 
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Cox, and the Coming Election 


(Continued from page 43) 


League. There is not even evidence 
that Mr. Cox knows how to dance. 

There are a few Americans who were 
abroad and some who stayed at home 
who have actually learned something 
of what Europe is. Neither Mr. Hard- 
ing nor Mr. Cox has. They are purely 
domestic. They have lived their lives in 
local politics, and they think as local 
politicians. The League they are talking 
about is that fragment of it which en- 
dangered the friendly relations between 
a Democratic President and a Republi- 
can Congress. The bulk of the League, 
which is in Europe, does not really enter 
into their consciousness, nor do the 
conditions which it confronts. There 
were candidates for whom the League 
was a vivid reality, but neither Mr. Cox 
nor Mr. Harding is such a candidate. 
Neither of them would of his own con- 
viction have elected to make the League 
a supreme issue. Both of them are 
driven to it by influences that they can- 
not offend. 


The Suffocation of Interest in the 
League 


ROADLY speaking what happened 

is that popular interest was suffo- 
cated by the later phases of the treaty 
debate. The bulk of the audience went 
home before the show was over. There 
remained behind, two groups of irre- 
concilables—the Johnson group and the 
Wilson group. Both were vehement, 
small in number, but of strategic im- 
portance. Johnson controls several nec- 
essary states; Wilson is the head of the 
federal organization. The party man- 
agers understood the situation, and in 
both conventions they followed exactly 
the same line. They gave the irrecon- 
cilables the platform, and took for 
themselves the control of the parties and 
the nomination of the candidates. The 


irreconcilables won a verbal victory, but 
the professional politicians secured the 
substance. The substance for them was 
not pro-League or anti-League. They 
were indifferent to the League, and they 
took it that the mass of the voters were 
also tolerably indifferent. They were 
content, even pleased, to have the de- 
bate rage about platforms, for it dis- 
tracted attention from the important 
fact, which is: that in the Republican 
Party the old machine has conquered 
and obliterated the Bull Moose; that 
in the Democratic Party the local Tam- 
manys have conquered and obliterated 
the highbrows, and the silk-stockings, 
and the mugwumps. 

I said that the election came too late 
or too early. Had it come nine months 
ago when the hopeless deadlock began 
in Washington, it would have been an 
election between Wilson’s international- 
ism and Lodge’s nationalism. Were it 
to come a year or so in the future the 
issues of American reconstruction might 
have crystallized. 

Coming betwixt and between, when 
an old issue has faded and before new 
ones have been defined, it is inevitably 
an unreal choice. Its unreality is at- 
tested by the fact that neither candi- 
date embodies the ideas for which 
nominally he stands. It is unreal be- 
cause both candidates are the products 
of intra-party struggle for control, and 
the meaning of their candidacies lies in 
that control. Their speeches and their 
platforms are concessions to minorities, 
and pure bewilderment to the majority, 
Under cover of that bewilderment the 
work of Theodore Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson passes into history. Their 
spirit controls neither party to-day. 

And one man’s guess is as good as the 
other’s about where and how the creative 
spirit in American life will next appear. 


At the Sign of the Blue Lantern 


(Continued from page 47) 


as well as anyone else. Mr. Sam Ling 
Lee, too, was proud. A white girl had 
given him the glad eye, and was coming 
to Pennyfields to take a cup of tchah, 
and to eat with him. 

At the Tea-House of the Golden 
Chrysanthemum, they sat at a marble 
table; and she drank tea and ate little 
cakes, and thrilled to his quaint accent 
and turns of speech. And he leaned 
across the table and pressed her hand, 
and she returned the squeeze. And he 
told her, by many difficult words, that 
he knew the keeper of the tea-house, 
and that he knew of a nice quiet room 
where they could sit and talk. And he 
would like to sit and talk with her. 

So they went to the quiet room. 


T was past public-house closing time 

when she left it. She stepped into 
Pennyfields, narrow, dark and deserted, 
and her light shoes made clear, staccato 
sounds. She walked dreamily. Her 
eyes were heavy. But there was a 
warmth and fulness about her face that 
was new, and that became her. She 
carried herself with confidence. The 
others could no longer swank before her. 

Then, as she turned into West India 
Dock Road, the darkness screamed at 
her. Snarls and growls and cat-calls 
met her, and vile words leapt upon her. 
And suddenly she was surrounded by a 
dozen of her work-fellows. Too dazed 
by the attack to speak, she shrank away. 
But they were on all sides; horrid faces 
and writhing lips that spat beastly 
things at her. The full significance of 
the situation scarcely reached her at the 
moment, It was an attack; that was 


all she could clearly understand; and 
she turned blindly to break through 
them and run. And, as she turned, one 
pushed her between the shoulders, and 
she stumbled against another who 
pushed her back. Dumb, except for 
sobs, she waited, terrified, in their 
midst; and they encircled her with 
stretched arms and pointed fingers; and 
she stood breasting a ring of living 
spears. 

And trom point to point of the circ'e 
she was pushed and hustled and bunted 
like a sack, until she dropped. 

Then, clamourously, they indicted 
her. There’s yer quiet ones! There's 
yer pure work-girl. There’s yer Stuck- 
up! Gorn with a Chink! Ugh, the 
dirty cat! That’s all that would ’ave 
’er, I suppose. 

They let her go, then, and went off 
in a grinning, giggling mass. 

Slowly she crawled to her feet, and 
slowly she crawled home, numb, sob- 
bing, stricken. It was Spring no more. 
The scent of flowers was gone. The 
air was heavy with the religious odour 
of fried fish. There were no more 0 
colour and revelry and happy street- 
life. She looked upon the every-night 
Limehouse, and saw grey streets, gruff 
buildings, ragged roofs and walls, tram- 
cars, ’buses, dark pubs., and ugly, dolor- 
ous noise. And as she staggered into 
her room, and collapsed upon her bed, 
an uglier noise broke forth below, and 
a damned jingly, hiccuping, penny-in- 
the-slot piano gibed and reviled her 
with the Mazurka from Coppélia. 

That is how Chrissie Rainbow be- 
came a Blue Lantern girl. 
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TYRINGDALE FURNITURE 


An interesting Booklet on decorative furniture 
will be sent on application. Specify Booklet A. 
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DAVID & JOHN ANDERSO i || 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS 25S 
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Mrs. Fox was bragging one day about the large number of her cubs. 
“How many cubs do you bring into the world at one time?” she 
asked the Lioness. 

“Only ONE,” replied the Lioness—“but it’s a LION.” 


MURADS COST 20 CENTS for a BOX 
of 10— BUT THEY’RE MURADS! 


MURADS would be lower priced if we left out all or part of the 
100% Turkish tobaccos of the purest and best varieties grown—or if 
we substituted inferior grades of Turkish tobacco. 


But they wouldn’t be MURADS—they’d only be Foxes! 
“Judge for Yourself—!” 
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© i Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
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The Financial Situation 
Novelties which Have Been Adopted to Make Bonds Alluring 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


URING periods of recession in in- 
dustry, the Bondholder gets his 
opportunity to laugh. After a 
period of gilded prosperity, which has 
meant lean years for him, he thrives— 
when business sags and activity slackens. 

The bondholder, in a sense, resem- 
bles the sardonic soul who can smile at 
a funeral. Out of the ashes that follow 
the flame of great intensity in business, 
he gets solace and his reward. 

And now, as the period of unre- 
strained spending is fading, the bond- 
holder, who has suffered in the days of 
plenty, seems ready to come into his 
own. 

Since 1914, the sliding of bonds down 
the chutes of depression has been es- 
pecially rapid, but securities of this 
character have been suffering, off and 
on, ever since 1900. The turn seems 
near. Some very capable observers 
think it has already come. 

Those investment bankers who are 
undertaking the dangerous task of fore- 
telling the future are now remarking 
that the bond buying time has come. 
They predict that any one who pur- 
chases sound bonds now, to hold for a 
period of years, will make a profit. 
Only a few weeks ago, bonds of the 
highest grade were selling at the lowest 
ebb in generations. 

As bonds tumbled to new valleys of 
declines, seyeral discerning experts took 
the view that they were scraping bot- 
tom. But now the best opinion seems 
to be that good bonds are selling much 
cheaper than they will be offered five 
years hence. A catastrophe or a finan- 
cial panic or a series of lesser setbacks 
might further depress bond quotations, 
but bankers who are America’s finan- 
cial leaders feel that the movement of 
gradual decline has about spent itself. 

Lower prices for bread, and over- 
coats, and musical instruments, mean 
higher prices for bonds. And that is 
why bloated bondholders who, figura- 
tively, became emaciated in recent years 
will celebrate when other folk may be 
blue over the business outlook. Like 
the consuming public, the bondholder 
benefits from falling commodity prices. 
A $100 bond, paying $4 a year in in- 
terest, is worth more when the $4 will 
buy four bushels of wheat than in times 
of high prices when it will only pur- 
chase two bushels. 

Common stock, which represents a 
share of the profits of commerce,—on 
the other hand—reaches the peak of 
market value when business activity is 
greatest. But not so with bonds, which 
constitute a loan. When trade throbs 
almost to the breaking point with ac- 
tivity, the demand for money usually 
climbs. This condition normally boosts 
the rental charge on money—the inter- 
est rate. And as the interest rate soars, 
the market value of old bonds, which 
bear a rate of interest lower than the 
current rate, falls to a point that will 
bring the return on them (to the new 


purchaser in the open market) up to 
what he could get by making fresh 
loans at current rates, or—what amounts 
to the same thing—purchasing newly 
created securities. 


WN the last score of years, the prices of 
things have been ascending, as every 
one who has ever made a_ purchase 
knows, and the market value of bonds 
has been simultaneously declining, as 
every one with a bond in his strong 
box is aware. In the period of in- 
flation during and after the war, the 
soaring of prices and the decline of 
bond values have been unusually rapid. 
But now the country is trying to buck 
the financial currents set loose by the 
war. The United States is struggling to 
counteract the ill effects of an ever ris- 
ing cost of living (and what is tech- 
nically known as inflation) by the ap- 
plication of a remedy which economists 
call deflation, which simply means 
squeezing the water out of the currency 
and credit systems with the primary ob- 
jects of checking price spurts. There is 
evidence that the deflation movement in 
this country is under way. It may be 
sporadic and seasonal, but the trend 
seems to be away from ill advised over- 
expansion. 

When commodity prices are lower, 
business should be able to finance itself 
with smaller borrowings. This condi- 
tion should relieve the terrific strain on 
the money markets of the world, and 
bring about shrinking interest rates. If 
this turnabout comes, bonds of high 
merit, which fluctuate with changes in 
interest rates, ought to adjust them- 
selves to the new situation by rising in 
market price. This logic applies to 
bonds of unquestionable worth. Specu- 
lative bonds of corporations or govern- 
ments whose ability to discharge their 
debts at maturity is uncertain will also 
fluctuate with the changing fortunes of 
the institutions whose debt they repre- 
sent. 

In times of stress in the industrial 
world, when values crash and market 
quotations of stocks melt away with 
tragic rapidity, folk become timid in re- 
spect to their investments and are in- 
clined to turn from the more specula- 
tive bonds to the more safe and sound 
bonds. That is another reason why 
bonds usually profit after a storm. In 
times of tremendous industrial prosper- 
ity, security buyers are usually too pre- 
occupied seeking colossal fortunes in 
stocks to turn to the more prosaic, less 
dramatic market in bonds. 


AND yet those investment bankers 
who are convinced that bonds are 
now going to do better do not neces- 
sarily foresee calamity in the business 
world. Their forecast can be realized 
merely as a result of an orderly read- 
justment of industry under the stimulus 
of the campaign of deflation inaugu- 
rated by the (Continued on page 126) 
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. VER there” Capt. X 
got a big idea from 
the ‘‘canteen” cigarettes 
—they were round and 
smoked freely —and 
smoke was what he 
wanted. He gave us his 
idea—a big idea! A 
round cigarette made 
from the Famous Pall 
Mall blend that does 
not have to be tapped, 
squeezed or loosened— 
with a free and easy 
draught. 
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who are particular— 


FOREVER a big success 
Read the story of Capt. X 


| “Insured!” 


ACH “Gold Bond’”’ Suit 
or Overcoat contains a 
| “Gold Bond” guarantee 
certificate which fully pro- 
tects the wearer and assures 
complete satisfaction and 
good service. 
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in boxes of 10, 50, 100 as usual. 
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There's freedom and comfort in a 


Town ¢& Country 


Leather Coat 


With fine quality soft-tanned leather on 
one side and cloth on the other you have 
a smartly tailored coat that will give you 
distinction anywhere. 

You'll be delighted with the “‘give,” the elasticity 
and soft finish of a Town & Country Leather Coat. 
It retains bodily warmth and repels the coldest of 
wind and weather. 


The Universal Garment for out o doors 
THE BETTER STORES WRITE FOR STYLE 
SELL THEM BOOKLET V-12 
GUITERMAN Bros. 


SAINT PAUL, U.S. A. 


Originators and manufacturers of wind-proof and cold-resisting 
clothing. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 124) 


Federal Reserve Board of Washington. 

But, although the ultimate effects of 
deflation will be helpful to outstanding 
bonds. the first effects of deflation are 
to make the lot of the borrower (and 
hence the holder of outstanding bonds) 
harder. Deflation lessens the supply of 
money and credit at a time when it is 
in greatest demand. In the long run it 
is expected to cause industrial changes 
which will decrease the hunger for 
money of borrowers, but in the early 
stages it contracts the supply when it is 
already too small. 

At present, we are in the early phases 
of the deflation movement, and con- 
sequently great ingenuity is required on 
the part of borrowers to woo dollars 
from potential lenders. For nearly a 
year, the degree to which the demand 
for money outstripped the supply has 
been acute, and as a result new fash- 
ions in finance have been created to in- 
duce folk to throw their savings into a 
common pot for industry by buying 
bonds. 

Time was when a bond was simply 
a promise of a corporation or govern- 
ment to repay a given amount of prin- 
cipal at a certain day and to pay a 
specified rate of interest twice a year 
up to the time of maturity. That was 
when severe plainness of style prevailed 
in the bond market. But since the com- 
petition to get funds has become un- 
precedentedly intense new _ specialties 
and novelties have been added to bonds 
of the current season to make them 
doubly alluring to the public. 


fee irregularities of the foreign ex- 
change market have offered oppor- 
tunities for giving special inducements 
to purchasers of foreign bonds. In the 
$250,000,000 United Kingdom loan 
floated here last Fall, an attempt was 
made to sell a conventional bond PLUS. 
This security was offered to yield from 
6 to 6% per cent, and besides this re- 
turn, which would normally be all the 
bondholder gets, the privilege of mak- 
ing a profit out of a possible movement 
of the pound sterling up toward normal 
in the exchange market, through the 
purchase of British National War bonds 
at a fixed rate. In the $25,000,000 
Belgian loan, placed at the beginning 
of the year, was invented an even more 
direct device for giving the purchaser a 
chance to make a profit out of fluctua- 
tions in the exchange mart. Besides 
getting one or five year notes to yield 
7 per cent per annum, the buyer re- 
ceived the privilege of obtaining at any 
time a fixed number of francs for his 
bond and making one half of any profit 
that might accrue from a betterment of 
the position of the Belgian franc in the 
international exchange market. 

Both these obligations carry novel 
features which add to their worth, but 
the innovations are complicated and re- 
quire a knowledge of the intricate ex- 
change market, about which the notions 
of the average man are hazy. And be- 
cause the buyer of relatively moderate 
means is now a commanding figure in 
the investment market, bankers in sub- 
sequent bond creations abandoned the 
exchange privilege for simpler attrac- 
tions. In the more recent $50,000,000 
loan to Belgium, for example, provision 
was made to redeem all the bonds at 
115 between one and twenty-five years, 
according to drawings. The bonds 
bear on their face 714 per cent interest, 
but will vield between 24.89 per cent 
and 7.95 per cent, depending on when 
the law of chance calls a_ particular 
piece for redemption. In this opera- 
tion, instead of giving the bond buyer 
a speculation in exchange, the Belgian 
government assumed the risk itself. It 
was willing to bet that the Belgian franc 


will be nearer normal at the time of 
maturity than at the time of negotiat- 
ing the loan. In June, when Belgium 
had a $50,000,000 maturity here to 
meet, thirteen francs were needed to 
buy a dollar, compared with 5.18% 
normally. The new loan deferred the 
day of settlement for Belgium, and, if 
the expected favourable developments 
in the exchange market come, the little 
country will be able to pay off the new 
obligation with much fewer francs and 
hence with this prospect is able to offer 
unusual attractions to American inves- 
tors at this time. Despite the high in- 
terest rate paid, the operation, pro- 
vided the franc rises in terms of the 
dollar, may cost Belgium as little as 2 
per cent. 

In the recent Swiss loan of $25,000,- 
000, provision is made to retire the 
bonds through a sinking fund at a pre- 
mium of 5 per cent, but in this issue 
the main reliance was placed upon the 
high rate. Switzerland, which there- 
tofore never paid more than 6 per cent 
for accommodations, in this instance of- 
fered 8 per cent. 


bpm small investor has a passion for 
high coupon rates. He would much 
rather buy an 8 per cent bond at par 
than a 6 per cent bond at a sufficient 
discount to yield 8 per cent. In his re- 
spect for the magic of par, the small 
buyer differs from the inordinately 
wealthy purchaser (who, on account of 
the super taxes, buys many tax exempt 
securities now) and from the expert 
bond buyers of the great life insurance 
companies and savings banks. 

In judging in advance his market for 
new securities, the investment banker 
must now make allowance for the taste 
of the small buyer. The other day the 
head of one of the principal houses of 
issue was asked to float a bond issue 
for a large industrial concern. Ordi- 
narily he would have underwritten the 
loan without hesitation, as the credit of 
the borrower was of the highest. In 
the old days, when only 400,000 persons 
held bonds and distributing consisted 
merely in approaching persons of ac- 
cumulated wealth and the institutions, 
it would have been a simple matter for 
the banker to have resold such bonds, 
for these expert purchasers understood 
the credit of the borrower which was 
little known to the wider public. For 
the products it makes, though essential, 
are used in the intermediary steps of the 
process of manufacture and do not 
reach the ultimate consumer directly. 
Because this manufacturing house was 
so far removed from the public the 
banker hesitated to make the loan, for 
he questioned the salability of the bonds 
in the revolutionized market, which is 
completely dominated now by the man 
of moderate means. The banker finally 
compromised by granting the loan, but 
making the amount smaller than sought. 

Not only the small buyer, but the 
large buyer, too, appreciates the novel- 
ties in recent issues. Special attractions 
have not been confined to foreign issues. 
Domestic corporations, in the fierce 
competition for funds, have also put 
extra window dressing on their offer- 
ings. For example, the newly issued 
$60,000,000 of Armour & Company 
notes, besides yielding 734 per cent in- 
terest for ten years, give the owners 
the right to convert them into Class A 
common stock. Thus, in addition to 
interest, note holders can share in any 
enhancement in the value of the stock 
that may take place during the next 
decade. 

In the bond market, ten year obli- 
gations have been exceedingly fashion- 
able this year. Borrowers, in view of the 
exceptionally (Continued on page 128) 
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OL/ “SAFETY STANDARD Motion# Picture Projector 
T permits the enjoyment of motion pictures, without depend- 
ence upon another’s choice. You can enjoy entertainments of 
your own selection. Have the stars of filmdom—Mary Pick- 
ford, Norma Talmadge, Wm. S. Hart, Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie 
Chaplin, Roscoe Arbuckle—the darlings and heroes and comedians 
—bring their choicest treasures to your home for a quiet evening 
with your family, or for the delight of your friends. 
Thousands of reels of the world’s best Dramas, Comedies, Ani- 
mated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel, Educational and War Pictures 
are available. More are being added weekly. Through the Pathe- 


scope Film Exchange in principal cities you may rent or exchange 
films as often as desired. 





PREMI ER 





These are all printed on narrow-width, “Safety Standard” slow- = 
burning film, approved by the fire underwriters for use anywhere = 
and labeled “Enclosing Booth Not Required.” = 

Ordinary films are dangerous. The operation of any portable = 
projector using ordinary inflammable films, without a fireproof = 
enclosing booth is prohibited by State, Municipal and Insurance = 
restrictions and violators are frequently subjected to severe penal- = 
ties. = 

Anyone can operate the New Premier—anywhere, any time. No = 
licensed operator needed. No fireproof enclosing booth required. = 
Operates on any electric-light circuit, from a storage battery or = 


even by a hand generator. 


The Living Past 


The old family album was crude. It took an immense imagina- 
tion to make it live again. But to take your own pictures with a 
Pathéscope camera is to be able to re-create the living, moving 
reality of your most enjoyable memories. 

We number among our patrons such well-known and discrimi- 
nating purchasers as Vincent Astor, Mrs. J. Ogden Armour, Fred- 
erick G. Bourne, four of the du Ponts, Mrs. 
Edwin Gould, Mrs. Pembroke Jones, H. O. 
Havemeyer, Jr., Otto Kahn, Charles S. 
Mellen, Henry C. Phipps, Mrs. Jacob Schiff, 
Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, F. W. Wool- 
worth and many others. 

Visit the Pathéscope Salon at any Agency 
and see this wonderful machine in opera- 
tion. Bring your friends and select your 
ny program—operate the machine your- 
self. 

See it and be convinced. 

Write for the address of the nearest 
Agency. 

Willard B. Cook, President 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 
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Willard B. Cook, President 
Suite 1831 Aeolian Hall 
New York City 


Agencies in Principal Cities 





PATHESCOPE 


THE PIONEER 
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New Briscoe 
LSiporiority, 


nEW BRISCOE 


‘The Leader of Light Weight Cars 

















HE charm of this New 

Briscoe four-door sedan is 
not merely external. The in- 
terior fittings are in keeping 
with the grace and beauty of 
the body-lines. 


There is a world of room; and 
deep luxurious cushions give 
the final touch of restful ease. 


Touring Car 
Compartment Roadster 
Four-door Sedan 


You will say that by all stand- 
ards of comparison the car 
should be much more highly- 
priced; for it certainly embodies 
to the fullest every essential of 
enclosed-car desirability. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited 
Brockville, Ontario| 


The Transmission Brake 


This powerful brake gives a positive, 
effective grip, made still more effec- 
tive by its acting through the high 
speed propeller shaft instead of on 
the wheels—truly an emergency 
brake. 
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$5 a day 


To feed a man on chicken 


20c a day 


Feeds him on Quaker Oats 


Food is measured by calories, the energy unit. 
The average indoor man needs 3,000 calories 
daily. 

In chicken, those 3,000 calories would cost 
about $5. In chops or eggs about $1.80. In 
Quaker Oats they cost but 20 cents. 


Think of that difference, then remember that 
oats is the greatest food that grows. It is almost 
a complete food, nearly the ideal food. As a 
body-builder and a vim-food it has for ages held 
a unique place. 

If Quaker Oats cost ten times other foods you could 
not afford to omit it. But the other foods cost ten times 
Quaker Oats. 

Note the cost per serving. These other servings cost 
8 to 14 times a dish of Quaker Oats. And no meat dish 
compares with oats in balance and nutrition. 


Start the day on Quaker Oats. It may save 90% on 
the breakfast. It is rich in elements which everybody 
needs. 


Based on prices at this writing, other necessary foods 
cost abcut as follows, measured by calory value. 








This brand is flaked from queen 
Cost per 1,000 grains only—just the rich, plump, 
calori flavory oats. We get but ten 
ories pounds from a bushel. 

Quaker Oats - 616c t ie 
Average meats - 45c This exquisite flavor has made 
Average fish - 50c Quaker Oats the leading brand all 
Hen’s eggs - - 60c the world over. Millions send 
Vegetables 11c to 75c over seas to get it. You can get it 
for the asking, without extra price. 








Quaker Oats 


Extra-Flavory Flakes 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 























VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 82) 


Suppose Z is the declarer. A leads a 
small card from his long suit, and Z 
wins with the queen. The ace-jack-ten 
finesse in diamonds allows B to return 
his partner’s suit and clear it; but when 
Y gets in he gets another ace-jack-ten 
finesse in hearts. A makes the king, 
and his fourth spade; but after that the 
only trick for A or B is the ace of 
clubs, and if that is then held up with 
the idea of killing the queen, Z goes 
game. 

It is certainly curious to observe the 
number of tricks that the declarer makes 
with the smaller cards, as compared 
with those made by his adversaries. 
Take this hand, in which the aces and 
kings are distributed in the proportion 
of five to three. With his five the de- 
clarer takes ten tricks; with their three, 
the adversaries take three: 
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Z deals and bids no trumps, and A 
leads the seven of hearts. Dummy wins 
with the queen, and leads the jack of 
diamonds, which goes to A’s king. In 
order to get a lead through Z’s king of 
hearts, A leads the spade, and four 
honors fall. 

Dummy gets in with the ciub to lead 
a small diamond, and the finesse of the 
nine holds, the ace dropping the queen. 
By putting dummy in with a club, the 
rest of the diamonds make, and at the 
end Z makes two clubs, or a total of 
ten tricks. 

This is not due to any superiority in 
intermediate cards, as Y and Z hold 
only three queens and a jack against 
three jacks and a queen, the tens and 
nines being in favor of A and B, six 
to two. 

This suggests to our correspondent 
that a good rough-and-ready system of 
bidding might be based on counting up 
the aces and kings, disregarding every- 
thing else. 


Answer to the August Problem 


ROF. WERTENBAKER, of Prince- 

ton University, set up an unusually 
difficult proposition in Problem XVI, 
as there were several tricky variations. 
Here is the distribution: 
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There are no trumps and Z leads, 
Y and Z want five tricks, against any 
defence. This is how they get them: 

Z leads the diamond seven. (The 
five will not solve.) A ducks, and Z 
continues with the ace and deuce of 
clubs. If A wins with the ten, and 
leads the nine of diamonds, he must 
follow with a spade or a club. If the 
club, Y makes the eight, and Z makes’ 
the nines of hearts and spades. If the 
spade, Z makes the nine, and Y makes 
the ace of hearts and eight of clubs. 

If B is allowed to win the second 
round of clubs with the nine, and he 
leads a heart, A must discard. If A 
lets go the spade, Y will let Z hold 
the heart trick with the nine, so that 
Z shall lead the nine and deuce of 
spades, forcing B to give Y a trick in 
hearts. 

If A sheds a diamond on B’s lead 
of the heart, Y will win the trick and 
lead the winning diamond, forcing B to 
discard. If B keeps the heart, Y leads 
that suit, giving him a trick, but forc- 
ing him to lead the losing spade. If A 
discards the club ten on B’s heart lead, 
Y wins the trick and makes the estab- 
lished club, again putting B in with 
the heart, or A with a diamond, so 
that Z shall make the last trick with 
the spade nine. 

A may play the nine of diamonds on 
the first trick of all, Y playing the four. 
Now if A leads a spade or a club, Z 
wins it and makes his two nines. Then 
he leads a diamond, and Y makes the 
ace of hearts. If A wins the first trick 
and returns the diamond, Y wins with 
the six and B discards a spade. Y leads 
the eight of clubs, and if B puts on the 
nine Z wins with the ace and comes 
back with the deuce. If A plays the 
*ten and leads another, Y wins and Z 
makes his two nines. 

A can defeat the diamond five open- 
ing by winning the first trick and re- 
turning the suit, putting Z back into 
the lead. This will allow B to win the 
first or second club trick and lead a 
heart, A discarding a club. If Z wins 
this heart trick he loses a spade; if Y 
wins it, he loses a heart. 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 126) 


high interest rates prevailing, have 
sought not to entangle themselves in 
longer obligations, because they feel that 
in future years it will be feasible to bor- 
row money more cheaply. Creators of 
bonds are now of the opinion, however, 
that the investing public is fed up on 
short term obligations and wants longer 
bonds. It is to the advantage of the 
purchaser of fixed maturity obligations 
to get relatively long time obligations 
under the present conditions, which are 
so favorable to the lender. 

At this moment of flux in the world’s 
history, when even the character of 
such constant things as bonds varies, it 
behooves the investor to apply new 
standards of safety. Beside the routine 


| tests that are applied to a security, the 
buyer should also consider the dynamic 
social forces which are fast changing the 
accepting 


world. Before long term 


bonds of a private corporation, he 
should ask himself whether it is per- 
forming socially useful work and likely 
to be permitted to continue. When the 
people of the United States decided that 
private property in negro slaves was 
against the public interest, they abol- 
ished the institution and the owners 
suffered great financial losses. The 
coming of prohibition also destroyed 
the value of much liquor property. 

In the case of foreign government 
bonds, the investor should be sure that 
the borrowing government is based on 
the consent of the governed, and is like- 
ly to survive until the bond matures. 

In a time of precipitate change like 
the present, the investor should think 
much of safety. But safety is a rela- 
tive concept, and all the investor can 
hope to do is seek to determine what 
is the best on the market. 
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Leg Comfort and Your Garter | 


You may think that true leg comfort 
is possible only when you’ re not wear- 
ing a garter. 


Why not wear a garter, scientifically 
made for comfort, that does give you 
this same freedom? 











gives your leg muscles free play and dues 
not impair the circulation — because the 
wide, soft band fits the leg without binding. 


Your first pair of E. Z. Garters will not be 
your last. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his 
name and we will see that you are supphed, 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. | | 
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least expensive. The 
real cost of shoes is 
the cost per year-not 
the price per ee Yet 

artin artin | 
shoes are not expen 
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y the price per pair. 
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/5 East 52”? Street, 


hi ART fi Zoshions 








Exclusive 


or Women. 


NEW YORK. 




















VANITY FAIR 





This has no relation to the “Nude Descending the Stairs” nor to the 
human nerve system. It is an air picture of Waterloo Station, Lon- 
don, during the recent rail strike there 


The Aviator and Futurist Art 


Strange Pictures He Sees from the Clouds 





Right side up, it Icoks like the restless sea; upside down, it looks 
like clouds. In reality, it is the Schera Desert with a t:zy mosque 
in the foreground, as viewed by a British Army aviator 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
This is jazz, anyway you look at it, and mieht renresent the impression 
left upon a Greenwich Villager by the Pagan Rout. But to the flyer 
who snapped it, it was simply part of the Mississippi Delta from a 
height of a little over 11,000 feet 
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* dw right, boss!” 





Wherever you go—well dressed folks 
who know value are wearing 


TRADE MARK 





When buying gloves they first look for the HAYS 
button that says in no uncertain tones—“I am FIRST 
QUALITY Leather and FIRST QUALITY Construction.” 





They then look for the label that says ‘“Superseam’’-— 
meaning, these are ‘‘outseam”’ gloves, so stitched with 
SILK that the seams will not ravel, even though the 


thread is cut or broken. 
= rn) SEE 
= id I 


“Superseam” Stitching that cannot ravel 


Ordinary Rip and Trouble Stitching 
One br ; 
Each stitch sewed down and fastened 





















eak and zip goes the seam 


Hays Superseam Gloves are made for 


both Men and Women 


They come in Cape, Mocha and Buckskin, in a wide 
range of styles, lined and unlined, in all of the latest 
colors and latest styles of backs. You may buy them 
from your dealer with full assurance of getting the 
utmost in Glove-Satisfaction and Service. 


The Daniel Hays Company 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


GLOVES 
SING 
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Chom the lovely 
erfume-laden gardens 
Pa nce a 

Hleurs 


A/LINOUT 
Gxtra ul, 
Gau de Toilette, 


Savon, oudre, 


Sache, Qale, 
CBrilhantine. 


WILL YOU NOT MAKE THIS 
FRAGRANCE YOUR OWN? 
WE SHALL BE HAPPY TO 
SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF 
FLEURS D’ AMOUR ON 
RECEIPT OF 10¢ 


ROGER & GALLET 


25 WEST 322 STREET 
NEW YORK 


Creators of Rare Rerfiimes 
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found it! 


It’s there! That motor search-light he’s 
been hunting for months. He’d forgotten 
the name—but here it is, in the motor 
section of Vanity Fair. Buyable? Certainly. 
And though he’s in a Chilean bank 
he'll get it in time for that coastwise 
motor trip he’s planned. How ? Through 


VANITY FAIR’S 
hopping Service 


ERE’S a man in Jamaica likes a girl in Vancouver. 

She got a beautiful Whistler lithograph for Christ- 
mas—but she never knew how the Vanity Fair shoppers 
quarrelled for hours about which one she’d like best. 


ERE’S a man in Utah who wants a reindeer coat 
—and every man in Texas seems to hanker for a 
pair of brogues. 


HE Vanity Fair Shopping Service will tell you where 

to buy books, prints, clothes, sporting goods, motor 
accessories, or anything that’s in the magazine—not 
to mention a world of other things that aren’t in it. Or 
it will buy them for you if you prefer. 


ANITY FAIR Shopping Service—every mail—gets 
dozens of letters from all over the world from 
people who cut out a picture or describe what they 


want, inclose a cheque, and—leave the rest to the taste 
and judgment of the Vanity Fair shoppers. 


There is no charge for this service. 


Just explain fully what you want 
Give sizes, prices, colors, ete. 
Inclose a cheque....and that’s all 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 


19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Coupon Brings Big 175-Page 
Jewelry Book from World’s 
Largest Mail Order Jewelers 

Just fillin and mail the coupon— 
or send your name and address on 
8 postal—and we will send you 
rree and Postpaid a copy of this 
big 175-page Jewelry book. Its 
pages are filled with unusual 
money-saving offers in Jewelry, 
Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, 
Leather Goods, Toilet Sets, Fine 
Cutlery, Hand Bags and Choice 
Novelties for per- 
sonal and house- 
hold use, All 
goods are sold 
direct to user at 
prices which 
mean a substan- 


No. 556A —Solid 18K Gold tial saving and 


Wedding Ring, hand engraved. % 
The very latest thing ina wed- on a money-back 
ding ring. Price only $12.00. guarantee. 








No. 654A — Sterling Silver Bar Pin. 
Set with rhinestones. as safety clasp at- 
tachment. Avery handsome pin. Special 
value at our price, $1.00. 


10,000 Articles to 


Choose From 


The articles illustrated 
here suggest but faintly the 
unlimited selection afforded 
by this big jewelry book. 
Every article is a real bar- 
gain in the finest jewelry for 
themoneyofferedin America. 


SAVE MONEY 
ON JEWELRY 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 


Prove for yourself that you 
can save money by dealing 
pvt, 6°Z4— with the old, time-tried and 

st Pendant. reliable houseof Baird-North 
Soild OK gold Co. Order any article shown 
border. Abeau. here and, if not absolutely 
fiful, piece (of satisfied, we will refund your 
only $2.00. money at once, 


Send Now for FREE Jewelry Book 


This big book, with its thousands of bar- 
gainsisa safe guide toright jewelrybuying. 
Deal with Baird-North Co.—world’s 
largest mail order , 


jewelry house — es- “® 
tablished more than a J 
25 years. Buy from yy, 


Providence, the heart —, 
ciey trade-" ‘Get thie ols C224 Salt fo 
“Just send the cou. anccd states ate 
Rddrese ame and Se eeeraper Pas Pree 


_-— — 
BAIRD-NORTH CoO. 
Established 1895 Capital $1,000,000 
786 Broad St. Providence, R. I. 
Please send me, Free, without obligation of 
any kind, your big 175-page Jewelry Book 
containing more than 10,000 articles. 
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| WALL COWMRINGS, IDIRAIPEIRIOES |= 
=| DECORATIVE PAINTINGS, RUGS |- 
_|ILAMIPS, SIRLAIDIES ANID MIRRORS |_| 











Wm. A. MiRENCH & GO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MONS. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


AND MAIMERS Or 


MONE, JFOIRNITORE 
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Sulilly 
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Guaranteed no Thyroid or any harmful matter 


CREAM..... TTT Cl 

foo. 8 ss incl ja ented 12.50 Bottle 

BATH SALTS, 3 months’ course. 

CAPSULES (internal use) 3 months 

3-Months’ HOME TREATMENT BOX (Salts 
and Capsules) 





Booklet on Application 


Representative from Europe: 


Dr. ELMIA KINSMAN 


347 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Office Hours: 10 to 5 
Suite 706, Room 1 Saturdays: 10 to 1 
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Rebuilder2“Gowns | 
oker a Gowns 


Go order 


New York's exclusive and most unique Dress- 


making establishment where simply WONDERS 


are wrought with your passe frocks. 


A visit to my establishment will reveal to you what great pos- 
sibilities lie in those many out-of-Fashion frocks that you have laid 
iside. Here they will be transformed into the styles of today 

tomorrow wit! the charm of your own individuality. 


d ] 
GOWNS REBUILT Successfully for Out of Town Customers 


Perfect Prices 
Workmanship . Reasonable 


7 East 55th St., New York 


Telephone Plaza 9463 
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HERE cars of qual- 

ity predominate the 
speed indicator most in 
evidence is the Warner 
Auto-Meter. 


An instrument of beauty 
and precision that gives 
the car a distinctive tone. 


STEWART-WARNER 
Speedometer Cor’n. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 











OO 
De Luxe Model $ 5 — 
Standard Model §4022 


WARNER 
AUTO METER, 
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NOTS 
chocouate 
COVERED 


Aa ET COMBA TONE 






Quality 
Group 


All the packages shown 
here contain chocolates and 
confections of precisely the 
samme high quality as those 
that are put in the Sampler. 
The difference is in the kinds 
and assortments packed in 
each box, not in the quality. 








The quality originally put 
into the Whitman products 
is maintained by our plan of 
distribution direct to selected 
stores in every locality acting 
as agencies for the sale of 
Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., 
* Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, 
Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 





LIZABETH 
RDEN 


Back to Town 


OMEN come back to town invigorated 
Wry the outdoor life of summer, but 

too often with a_ skin that tells a 
tale of carelessness. If this is the case 
with you, hie yourself to Elizabeth Arden’s 
for a course of her magic Muscle-Strapping 
Treatments! Away will go freckles, tan, 
and the insidious little lines that have 
etched themselves about eyes and mouth. 


THE 
ARDEN VENETIAN 








PREPARATIONS 


Venetian Cleansing oe 
An ideal cleanser. $1, $2, $3. 
Venetian Ardena Skin Tonto 
Tones, whitens and _ refines 
the skin; makes it brilliantly 
fresh and clear. $2, $3.75. 
Venetian Special Astringent— 
Firms sagging muscles, re- 
duces puffiness under the eyes, 
and by tightening the skin, 
eliminates wrinkles. 

Venetian Amoretta Cream— 
Protects the skin and keeps 
it soft and smooth. $2. 
Venetian Pore Cream—Re- 
duces enlarged pores. $1. 
Venetian Bleachine Cream— 
For removing tan. Nourish- 
ing as well as_ whitening. 
Excellent for the hands. 

or 


Poudre d'lllusion— Gives a 
peach-like bloom Inimitable 
in tint and quality 3. 
Savon Kenott—French denti- 
frice; purifies and preserves 
the teeth, hardens the gums, 
sweetens the breath. $1. 


Back will come the pink-and-whiteness of 
Maytime, the look as if everything about 
you—skin, hair, brows, hands—had been 
freshly * ‘lovelied.” 

Your appearance will make or mar your 
winter—go to the nearest Arden Salon and 
have yourself made exquisite. Among New 
York women of fashion it has become an 
established custom to prepare for the 
formal season by a course of the Muscle- 
Strapping Treatments. 


If you cannot do this, write for the absorb- 
ing new book, “Your Masterpiece—Your- 
self.” It describes Elizabeth Arden’s won- 
derful Home Course and how you can 
beautify every detail of your appearance, 
your figure as well as your face. Also ask 
for the new booklet describing all the 
Venetian Preparations, “The Quest of the 
Beautiful.” 

When ordering preparations, add 4", tax to 
cheque or money order; also postage unless 
order exceeds $10. Address Elizabeth Arden 
at her New York Salon. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673-J FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Washington, 
Detroit, Book Building 
Newport 


1147 Connecticut Ave. 
Palm Beach 


EAE PR a ae 


Boston, 192 Bovlston St. 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Ave. 
Paris, France 
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~ Mleris Gloves 















An Allen Street Glove 
of Quality 


AINSTAKINGLY made of 
selected African cape in all 
the accepted colors—the silk 
lining and single clasp prov- 
ing practical features sure 
to appeal to the more exact- 
ing dresser. 





Motoring gloves a feature 





Allen Gloves are to be 
found at the particular 
shops throughout the 
country. 


ALLEN GLOVE 
COMPANY 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
Fo ded 1 
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2 New Books for Bridée Players 





Complete Auction Player 


Comprehensive-Clear Logical 


Master Auction 
For the Advanced Player 
both b ¥y 


Florence Irwin 


The Best Writer On Any Card Game 





FOR SAL 
EVERYWHERE, 


Putnams 


NEW 
LON 


YORK 
DOM 




















REDU 


Easily 
Naturally 


al 





Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a day, 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 
WIFE LOST 30 POUNDS— 
— Youthful Appearance 


Gentlemen: — ‘‘Basy Bread 
does all, and more than you 
claim, as we can gladly tes- 
tify. My wife lost thirty 
pounds and has regained her 
youthful appearance, and is 
feeling fine. Send your dies 
ture to Mrs. M. M—., tell her 
this is the course Mrs. P— 
has had, and from whic h she 


obtained so much relief. 

B. P., Huntington, Pa. 
VOTE: Many letters like the 
above show why the demand 
for Basy Bread is increasing 
daily. 
DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 

FOODS CO. 

35 Oakwood Ave. 

Orange New Jersey 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 
recognized standard weight reducing ration. 
Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, 
and delicious food—scientifieally prepared, 


but a wholesome 


vere is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in 
the Basy Bread course. Legions have reported remarkable 
reductions in weight with gains in strength and health. 

You will be very much interested in the Basy Bread booklet, 
which gives reliable information on obesity and how to reduce. 


Write for your copy to- 
day. Sent in sealed, 
plain cover, postage pre- 
paid. 


BASY B READ 


REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 
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rEGMInAEN T 


THE EXCELLENCE WHICH SECURED THE 
RECOGNITION OF MEN OF JUDGMENT 
DURING FORMER SEASONS IS A PROMI- 
NENT FEATURE IN THE MODELS WHICH 
IINCHLEY TAS DEVELOPED FOR FALL. 


CONSERVATIVE IN CHARACTER. 
CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


FINCHILIEN 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 


Style brochure mailed on request 












































We buy ’em by the 
mile! 

Woolens from the 
world’s best mills! 

Exclusive patterns, 
too. 

Many our own de- 
sign. 

Quality clothes for 
men and boys. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “Four at 34th St. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 
NEW. YORK CITY 














VANITY FAIR 


will attend to all your shopping. 

Its corps of expert shoppers 

will save you time, trouble 
and expense. Address 


Vanity Fair Shopping Service 
19 West 44th Street New York City 




















DR. LAWTON’S HEALTH LAMP 


Thermolite 


To beautify the complexion, to heal 
and relieve pain in any part of the 
body, use Thermolite—an electric lamp 
which directs a stream of healing, stim- 
ulating, energizing heat and light at 
any point of pain. Can be attached to 
any electric light socket. 


Used and Endorsed by Physicians 


Recommended for all forms of cold, grippe, bronchitis, pneumonia, and for 
congestion in nose, throat and ears. Relieves sprains, bruises, muscular 
stiffness, sciatica, neuralgia, lumbago, neuritis, rheumatism, headache, back- 
ache, abdominal pains. 

Every family needs Thermolite. New uses occur daily. Splendid for croup 
and other ailments of children. Can do no harm. Does not shock. Rays 
do not focus or burn. Let us send you Thermolite with our guarantee of 
satisfaction. Price complete $10. Send today. 











\_ Dr. Thomas Lawton fee Hows 10-4 Daily Dont, 310, 120 W. 70th St., NY. 






















GHILDREN'S STICKS 

Clear sugar with- 
out color or flavor 
A healthful add- 
ition to the childs 
dat ly diet 









































B. — 2 g x 4 ~ ss 
i pie it with you on all your trips; beside the 

fact that it is so simple and delightful to apply 
and so effective asa thorough cleanser, the use of 


CANTHROX | 


produces that soft, fluffy, glossy, naturally wavy hair 
that adds charm te even the most beautiful face. By 
immediately dissolving and removing all dandruff, dirt 
—ti_____—._ and excess oil it leaves a perfectly clean, 
Free Trial] healthy and pliant scalp which gives the hair 
Offer 1° | 4 chance to become as beautiful as nature 
e the mer- |; led j he 
its of Canthrox and | Intended It to be. 


to prove that it is _ 
in all ways a most For Sale at all Drug Stores 
Canthrox costs about three cents a shampoo. No 











satisfactory hair 
wash, we send one 
perfect shampoo 


free to any address | 
upon receipt of two 
cents for postage. 





good hair wash costs less. 


A few minutes only are re- 


quircd for its usc. 


You simply moisten the head with 


Canthrox and rinse it thoroughly, after which the hair 
dries quickly. 


Dept. 172, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, II}. 


VANITY FAIR 
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MEMORIES 
Fapep with age are the laces in the ancient treasure chest. The 
bridal veil is a filmy ruin. Time has dulled the silken lustre of 
the wedding gown of long ago. A faint hint of fragrance lingers 
like the ghost of orange blossoms. Dead are these treasures of 
dead yesterdays. But hallowed by the sentiment that inspired it, 
the gift of jewelry remains in beauty untouched by the years— 
memory’s radiant heirloom of the happiness of bygone days. 


Authorixed hy National Fewelers Publicity Association 
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| H. S. PETERSON & CO., 
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HEN the 
fashion | 
editor of g 
Vanity Fair fp 
seekKs the style 
trend in men’s 
headgear, he 

: naturally imter- 0 
views Youmans 


a1 cif 














A card showing sugges- 
tions for Fall will be sent 


on request. 
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YOUMANS | 


581 FIFTH AVENUE J 


AT 47 THSTREET, NEW YORK 


ao 


Youmans hats are sold by authorized 


representatives in principal cities 
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REDUCE 


Hundreds of men, hundreds of women, will be delighted to 
read, “Twenty Weeks to Normaltown by Pleasant Travel.” 
It will come to you free while the edition lasts. It tells how 
you may satisfactorily reduce your weight and permanently 
remove the cause of obesity. There are no drugs to take, no 
teas or potions, no massages, exercises, diets, or starvations. 

The method vitalizes every nerve of the digestional tract, 
makes firm, sound, healthy tissue and puts real energy into 
the whole body. It is used thirty minutes per day in comfort 
while you read or rest. 

Write today for that which you have been so long waiting, 
a reliable positive method. Address: 


Steubenville, Ohio 
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M. M. Importing Co. “=> 
No. 1 Cigarettes 


Manufactured entirely 
of the finest Turkish to- 
bacco and hand rolled 
under ideal conditions 
in our sanitary factory at 
22 West 39th Street, of 
which we invite your in- 
spection. 





PACKED IN CEDAR BOXES OF 100 
PLAIN, GOLD, AND CORK ENDS, $3.25 Carriage prepaid 


M. M. IMPORTING CO. 
6 East 45th St. New York 


Sole agents in the U. S. for 


DUNHILL PIPES 














Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret . 
of a youthful /& 
face will be 
sent to all 
women 
who see 
their beau- 
ty vanish- 
ing or 
who have 
facial 
lines, 
wrine 
kles, or 
other 
disfig- 
ure- 
ments 
caused 
byage, 
illness or 
anything 
else. 

Multi- 
tudes of 
women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewe 
beauty in 
Kathryn Mur- 
ray’s remarkable 


es es 

Facial Exercises 
which remove lines, “‘crow's feet’ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give round- 
ness to scrawny necks; lift up sagging 
corners of the mouth and clear up 
muddy or sallow skins without the use 
of cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” 
treatments, or other artificial means. 
The Kathryn Murray Method will show 
you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all 
who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells just 
what to do to bring back firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1033 Garland Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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E-1590—Lenox China Salad Set, §22 


WEDDINGS 


i aw sight of 
so many Ov- 


ington gifts at a 
recent New York 
wedding called 
forth the remark 
that it is no won- 
der that marriage 
is becoming pop- 
ular. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
314 Fifth Ave. 
near 32d St. 













Speaking of 


Investments—- 


—if Vanity Fair didn’t 
tell you how to make 
your dollars pay divi- 
dends in money as well 
as pleasure, it would be 
doing only half its duty. 


So if you are begin- 
ning to suspect that 
some of your securities 
are “duds”, or if yu 
can’t decide how to in- 
vest that recently ac- 
quired surplus, read Mr. 
Merryle S. Rukeyser’s 
financial article in this 


issue —or any other 
issue. 
They appear every 


month. And if you want 
some special informa- 
tion, don’t hesitate to 
write to the Financial 
Editor of 


VANITY FAIR 


19 West 44th Street 
New York 
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quality appeal of Lablache—the 
powder supreme. Like old friends, it 
wears best and is closely clinging. A 
dainty toilet requisite for dainty women 
who really care for their complexions. 
Refuse Substitutes, they may be dangerous 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream. 75c, a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually, Send (0c for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
125 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 84 



































Reduce Your Flesh | 


Exactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s Mediates | 
Reducing Rubber 


Garments 
for Men and 
Women 
Cover the entire 
body or any part. ie: 
Endorsed by lead- 

ing physicians. 
, 3 Send for illus- 
Belt with coutil back, $9.00 trated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue Bust Reducer, $6.00 
(Billing’s Building, 4th Floor —Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) NewYork Chin Reducer, $2.5) 











































Refined tastes and modest incomes 
frequently go together. Orienta 
Pearls have all the beauty of the 
genuine in color, lustre and form, 
and can be had without straining 
the purse-strings. 







They are the most perfect inde- 
structible peails made. 


If you enjoy seeing beaut ful things. 
ask your Jeweler to snow you a 
string of Orientas. 





Gt all the foremost Jewelers 
~the more accessible ones 
named on request Sy 


OT NasaauSt, NewYork Wi, 












































the Chateau 
de Ramesay 
Erected in 1705 by Claude de 
Ramesay, Governor of Montreal. 
In 1775 it was the headquarters of 
the American Revolutionary Army 


in Canada. Here Benjamin Frank- 
lin set up his first press in Canada. 


Inset—Tue Fasnion-Crart CiLoties SHop 
St. James Street 
Iu the Financial District 


English Woolens 


ImporTED ENGLISH woolens, Irish and 
Scotch tweeds and homespun and a’ 
exceptionally chosen selection of habe 

dashery and  neckwear. AMERICA. 
Visitors should find much to interest 
them within our showrooms. 





VAIS LIMITED 


Montrea] 


In the Financial District 
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SOCIETY 


VANITY FAIR 


A Pictorial Guide to Life in Our Upper Circles 


rs. you in high society’ Do you 
know its snares—and sneers? If 
you are—you’ll be delighted with this 
merciless exposure of the weaknesses of 
your dearest friends! If you aren’t— 
with this book in one hand (your 
cheque-book in the other) you can swim 
right into the smartest society, from 
your present social backwater—however 
submerged. You can, with no_ stop 
overs, wing your way from a Christian 
Endeavor sociable in Wigwag, Wyoming, 
to a dinner on gold plates in any Fifth 
Avenue palace, You might even dis- 
pense with your cheque-book—but never 
with this infallible social mentor and 
guide, “High Society,” by Fish. 





hints on how to attain, relish—and survive it. 


A Book of Satirical Drawings 


HEN these remarkable drawings by a 
new hand began to appear in Vanity 
Fair, people stared at hem. amazed, 
‘amused, admiring. Then they stared at 
each other, demanding, “Who under the 
‘sun is Fish?” 


EANTIME a tall slender young girl 


of twenty-two was drawing these 


self same pictures and troubling very — 


Precepts by Dorothy Parker, 
George S. Chappell, 
and Frank Crowninshield 


N her miraculous drawing board, Miss 


Fish has created a complete human 
society, quite as original and amusing as 
the society of George du Maurier or 
Charles Dana Gibson. 


Be this book, the reader meets Fish’s 
social creations —the double-decked 
dowagers, vampires, horsey horsemen, 


by Fish 


f rons is beauty in Miss Fish’s extraor- 
dinary gallery, as well as caricature. 
The patterns on the flappers’ frocks are 
like laces and hangings by Beardsley. A 
Pomeranian on a rug becomes a patch of 
elegant scrollery, like something in a 
Japanese print. Even her profiteering 
millionaires become designs made up of 
deft and satisfying curves. ae 


diabolical little debutantes, tango ad- fe drawings in this book, as Vanity 
dicts and bridge maniacs—in short, every Fair readers and art critics know, are 
type that haunts the portals of our grand- the work, not only of a clever intelli- 
est marble and gold society. ee 


gence, but of a true artist. 


little as to whether Fame’s searchlight 
would ever find her out. That girl was 
destined to become one of the most dis- 
tinguished black-and-white illustrators. 


“High Society” is the smartest book of the season. Besides its 156 
drawings and their entertaining captions, it is attractively bound 
and beautifully printed. ‘“‘High Society” is published by G. P. Put- 
man’s Sons and will soon be on sale at all better class bookstores. 
Or you may fill out the coupon below and mail it with your cheque 
to us for one of the first copies off the press. Price $5.30, postpaid. 





bar Wi (S| VB 2 6 e | 1) Bae 
ro ==) ia ie ae i { =4 J. { JF i}! of a | aimee 
Vanity Fair ...19 West Forty-fourth Street....New York City ....New York 
I want a copy of Miss Fish’s “High Society.” CC ee KESk SSeS ESP RSE CESSES EERE Sys eee ekb access uahi cress AT Tey eT ey 


You’ll find enclosed my cheque for $5.30 to cover 
book and postage. Please send me one of the earliest 
copies off the press. ISAT. Dabs Sues esawss bpaene ures e ebb sossseuneeeeceess IAIE ewan eccuwede salen weeseee Vi 10rar 
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entnes Hair Remover 


None Genuine Without This Trade Mark, 
A treatment that will remove permanently 
all Superfluous Hair from the face or any 
part of the body without leaving a mark on 


the most delicate skin. Removes entire hair 
roots and destroys the hair duct. No elec- 
tric needle, burning caustics or powders used. 


One application of Mi-Rita will quickly and 
completely remove all undesirable hair with- 
out pain, leaving the skin soft and smooth. 


Every woman who is troubled with superfluous 
hair should know that Mi-Rita will perma- 
nently destroy the most stubborn growth of 
hair, and this treatment can be used suc- 
cessfully at home. 


Send for Free Beauty Book listing 
our exclusive preparations for beautt- 
fying the skin and hair. 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 


Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment 


Dept. B.—1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A | 


Established 22 years 
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Lines of Grace 
for Stout Women 


Stout WOMEN can aasily 
present a charming appear- 
ance. They can wear the same 
smart styles as slender women— 
if the lines are adapted to the 
stout figure’s requirements. 


Lane Bryant’s garments give lines of 
grace and beauty. They create the ap- 
pearance of slenderness and make the 
wearer look smaller. Sizes up to 56. 


New Fall Modes 
Now Ready 


Coats, suits, ero skirts, waists, 
etc., displaying the newest fashion 
features aad oe developed in the season’s 
newest fabrics and colors. 


If unable to visit any of our stores, 
write to Dept. B-2 for free Style Book 


sass Sire 
Woodward G ron, 


RANC 
1. Magnin ® Company 





















DELICATELY SCENTED 
GOLD TIPPED CIGARETTES 


Dr lO 


BOX DELUXE -OF 
lOO S20 





Ifyour dealer es supply 
you.write D. MV. 
1790 Bee 
lew Yor! 


IN 
38 CATHCART STREET 
MONTREAL 



























TO-DAY IS THE DAY OF PERPETUAL YOUTH — 
IM APPEARANCE AT LEAST. 


YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE CANNOT BE 

MAINTAINED IF ONES HAIR IS GREY 

OR DIFCOLORED, BUT SCIENCE 

PERMITS OF THE REL VORA 

OF THE HAIR To ITS 

ORIGINAL COLOR BY TARE, 
THE USE OF poe SIMPLE, SURE 


PREPARATION 
THAT NOT ONLY RESTORES THE 
HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR BUT 


PREsSERVEs THE BEAUTY, LiFe, AND 
LusTRE OF THE HAIR AS WELL. 
COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR USE CONTAINED IN EACH BOX | 


» A Shades from Golden to Set — ck es | 
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FOR SALE AND APPLIED BY LEADING HAIRDREJSERS AND BY 


NEos ©. 366 Rfth Ave. NY. 


Boortee"' B' Grey Harr and its Treatment - free 


























Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 


will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 
refunded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 
sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from the system. Easily fol- 
lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 
improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 
retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in 
picture) reduced from 211 to 152 lbs.; this reducer 
and genuine method have been the means whereby a 
great number of fat people through the United States 
and elsewhere have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, 
without discomfort. Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether 
10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The complete cost 
$5.00. Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 








Dept. 310, 120 W. 70th St., New York City 
For personal services, call or phone Col. 4669 





Dr. Thomas Lawton 














© by Clio Bracken 


“THE WORLD'S 
FIRST KISS” 


Reproduction of this 
famous American Master- 
piece in Bronze and 
Marble can be oktained at 


THE TANAGRA 
STUDIO 
33 West 54th Street 
New York City 


A Fine Cast 20 inches high of 
Plaster Composition, in Ivory or 
Tanagra Color Finish will be 
sent upon receipt of check for $35. 


Photogra;\s 7} 





% by 0% $2 each. 
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HARRISON 
MEMORIALS 


ROM time immemorial, 

monuments have been 
erected as the truest ex- 
pression of regard. 


A Harrison Memorial of 
enduring Barre Granite 
reflects taste and_indivi- 
duality. 


Write for Booklet No. 5 


HARRISON GRANITE CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 


Offices in principal cities 
Works: BARRE, VT. 


Member of Memorial Crafts Institute 
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LAFA 


If you were toask what has contributed most to LaFayerre 
reputation we should tell you—engineering. 

For nowhere has this car won higher favor than in the 
large, motor car manufacturing centers. 

Here, the people through long association with fine cars 
are keenly appreciative of real engineering achievement. 
Here, also, is a public familiar with the professional record 
of the men who conceived and created LaF ayerre. 

If there is basis for this impression, you, too, when in- 
specting the car, will read eminent engineering in its 


mechanism. 
LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Wars //ll Inpianapouts 
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You tell ’em, Camels, 
you've got 


the quality! 











—_—— = 


Camels flavor fits in right! It 
rings true—just like it rings 
the bell all day long and ail 
the evening! 





Camels never tire your taste! They 
refresh it—and make you keen for 
another Camel! 


You can bank on Camels because 
they have the quality. And, because 
Camels expert blend of choice Turkish 
and choice Domestic tobaccos is a revela- 
tion — it gives Camels their wonderful 
mellow mild body! 


And, man alive, how you will prefer 
Camels to either kind of tobacco smoked 
straight! 


When you flash a deck of. 
Camels you tell the world 
you're smoke-wise! 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Cluett Peabody & Co..Inc., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 
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